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the Regents of the University of California and Mrs. Ruth Risdon Storer, 
dated 6 January 1976. This manuscript is thereby made available for re¬ 
search purposes. All literary rights in the manuscript, including the right 
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Davis. No part of the manuscript may be quoted for publication without the 
written permission of the University Librarian, University Library, Univer¬ 
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Requests for permission to quote for publication should be addressed 
to the University Librarian, University Library, University of California, 
Davis, California, 95616, and should include identification of the specific 
passages to be quoted, anticipated use of the passages, and identification 
of the user. The legal agreement with Ruth Storer requires that she be 
notified of the request and allowed thirty days in which to respond. 
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Statement of Editorial Purpose 


The procedures of our oral history projects include not only the 
tape recording of memoirs but also their transcription, editing, and 
eventual production in book form. What is presented to the reader is 
a version of the spoken word, and overt attempts to mask this fact rob 
the presentation of the intimacy, candor and spontaneity which give 
each memoir freshness and charm. However, standard and recognized edi¬ 
torial techniques are used to maintain a consistency of style throughout 
ali oral history project publications. Since basically each title is 
or University archival deposit, such matters as dates, names, places, 
and scientific terminology must be presented with the utmost precision. 
Editors will rely on the Chicago Manual of Style (1969) and the project's 
own style sheet to maintain an optimal printed version of the spoken 
word. Thus the UC Davis Oral History Center has applied this editorial 
policy to the taped-transcribed portions of the Storer memoirs (see In¬ 
terview History, p. xxii). 
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FOREWORD 


The Storer Partnership 


Ruth Storer once remarked that Tracy Storer was the first (and only) 
young man she met long ago who could make a walk a fascinating experience, 
awakening her eyes, mind and ears to the exciting display of living things 
around them. Those walks were a prelude to a partnership that involved 
walks together through the next fifty-six years, each pursuing a separate 
career but deeply involved in, excited about and sharing the other's 
interests and experiences. 

Since the lives of both were, independently and jointly, illuminated 
by a close association with, and loyalty to, the University of California, 
it is appropriate that this volume should be a dual one, putting under one 
cover the memoirs of both members of an unusual team. 

One of our own major delights after coming to Davis was knowing the 
Storers, sometimes sharing in their experiences, always stimulated by 
their thinking and their fun. We count it a very real privilege to make 
the prefatory remarks to their memoirs. We attempt not to linger on the 
information to be more vividly gained through a reading of their own stories, 
but hope we have supplemented that information in a few ways and that we 
have suggested the importance of their contributions to the University and 
to society. 


Herman and Evelyn Spieth 
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INTRODUCTION 


From Observation to Experimentation 


In the pages of the Tracy Storer memoir one finds delightfully 
delineated the career and character of a native born Californian who from 
his earliest days displayed high intelligence, perseverance, abundant 
energy, insatiable curiosity and a wry wit that charmed. Just as he 
stimulated the intellectual curiosity of the woman he loved, so also 
did he, during a long and fruitful academic career, touch the lives and 
thinking of countless other individuals. 

He was born in the state of California, was educated in its schools, 
lived in it all of his life except for brief intervals, and consummated a 
brilliant career within its borders. 

A friend [Thomas Jukes, in A Dialogue Honoring Tracy I_. Storer , 

November 9, 1973. (See Appendix)] has said that Tracy Storer’s life was 
somewhat like that of Benjamin Franklin. He was early associated with 
the printing business as was Franklin since he worked as carrier, reporter 
and printer on his father’s newspaper. He was in good part self-support¬ 
ing from a very early age, as was Franklin, and he later became a famous 
author. One might add that, like Franklin, Tracy had a keen ability to 
observe and to record what he saw with accurate precision, attention to 
detail and often with humor. 

In his memoirs are intriguing vignettes of elements of California 
life as it was experienced at the end of the nineteenth century and into 
the twentieth: what was studied in school; what types of roads and what 
means of locomotion existed; what kind of kites children made and flew; 
what kind of cameras were available; something of social customs, and 
always a pervasive picture of the fauna and flora to be found. His 
zoological interests had early root and continued throughout his life. 

His association with the University of California and his zoological 
career began when he became an undergraduate and graduate student on the 
Berkeley campus, where he served as a teaching assistant in zoology and 
later joined the staff of its Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 

It was in 1923 that he came to Davis to found the Department of 
Zoology, for which he was sole faculty member until expansion started in 
1933. Not only was he Mr. Zoology; he was also a vital and interested 
participant in the academic and social affairs of the campus. In addition 
to his services on multiple important campus and University-wide committees, 
he was UCD’s first president of its Sigma Xi chapter, second president 
of the Faculty Club, and vice chairman of the Academic Senate. During 
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these years as one of the academic architects of the Davis campus, he 
always found time to pursue independent research, extensive writing, 
and public service. 

For six decades Tracy was actively involved in research in the area 
of wildlife ecology and the control of vertebrate pests. He worked 
in a transitional period during which the emphasis changed from observa¬ 
tion to experimentation. In his studies, Tracy effectively bridged this 
transition. 

His earliest publication had appeared while he was in high school. 

He made his first trip to Yosemite in 1907, an account of which was 
published in the Oakland High School paper. His first serious scientific 
paper appeared in The Condor in 1914 and concerns the return of a western 
flycatcher to a particular locality. His last publication was entitled 
f Loye Holmes Miller. Un hombre muy simpatico" which also, it happens, 
appeared in The Condor (1972). His bibliography (see Appendix) includes 
211 publications spanning more than six decades of study and writing. 
Included is a wide gamut of subject matter dealing with the results of 
basic and applied research, as well as handbooks, manuals and college 
texts. 

As an educator and scientist, Tracy’s influence ranged far beyond the 
campus first as a writer, especially of college texts; second, as an 
advisor to state and national governmental agencies in the area of wildlife 
management; third, as an active member of national and international 
scientific societies. 

When he began in 1912 as a teaching assistant in the Department 
of Zoology at Berkeley, he decided that the laboratory instructions were 
poor; he set out in his usual thorough manner to correct this by helping 
to write a laboratory manual. Soon after he came to Davis, his text 
entitled General Zoology began incubating in his mind. Despite the heavy 
academic load that he carried, he used his ’’leisure" hours to develop 
the text, first edition of which appeared in January of 1943. It was an 
instant success and has been a major undergraduate zoological text ever 
since, the fifth edition appearing in 1972. It has been translated into 
a number of languages, in some instances pirated; it has had worldwide 
effect on instruction and learning in zoology. In 1944 he published a 
laboratory manual and in 1955 came the Elements of Zoology which somewhat 
follows the pattern of General Zoology but is smaller. 

Another book which has had great educational impact, although it is 
not a text in the strict sense, is The Natural History of the Sierra Nevada 
(1963), written in collaboration with Robert Usinger of the Berkeley campus. 
Countless multitudes of nature lovers (laymen as well as scientists) have 
used, enjoyed and profited from the wealth of material in this treatise. 
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Out of his interest in game animals, Tracy became aware of the role 
that the now extinct California grizzly bear had played in the state’s 
history. In 1952 he and Lloyd E. Tevis, Jr., started a study which 
resulted in publication (1955) of the charming book entitled The Califor¬ 
nia Grizzly . 

Because of competence and specialized knowledge in the area of wildlife 
management, Tracy was appointed over the years to a number of state and 
national committees which were concerned with not only the control but 
also the preservation and environmental effects of wildlife species, with 
specific emphasis on rodent biology and control. Repeatedly he was 
called upon by agencies, both state and national (including the military 
service), to serve on task forces, some of which took him after World War II 
to Hawaii and into the far Pacific. It is regrettable that his memoirs 
touch only lightly on these programs. 

Tracy had a deep interest in supporting scientific societies and their 
publications; the number of such societies to which he belonged is impressive. 
His particular penchant for accurate detail and for lucid, concise exposition 
made him an ideal officer and editor. As one friend put it, the societies 
to which Tracy belonged usually elected him to serve a first and then a 
second term as secretary, then often as editor and finally as president. 
Especially during his later years, a number of these societies repeatedly 
honored him for his devotion and many contributions to their existence. 

There were other honors. The California Academy of Sciences conferred 
upon him, in 1968, its Fellow’s medal. In 1960 the University of California 
had conferred upon him the LL.D. degree, and in 1967 it gave his name to 
the new home of the Department of Zoology which he had fathered. 

As long as the state of California flag flies, its grizzly bear 
emblem designed by Tracy Storer will be symbolic testimony to his devotion 
to his state and to the preservation of its wildlife. 

Perhaps, however, the most permanent monument to the Storer regime lies 
in an act of generosity and foresight by the Storers themselves. In 1960 
they together established and endowed a lectureship in the life sciences 
on the Davis campus, patterning it after the Hitchcock lectures at Berkeley. 

At first the gift was anonymous (and, indeed, neither Tracy nor Ruth 
mentioned it in their memoirs). In 1971, however, they were persuaded to 
be publicly associated with the gift and the lectureship is now appropriately 
known as The Tracy and Ruth Storer Lectureship in the Life Sciences. 

Funds from the endowment bring several distinguished life scientists 
to the campus during the academic year, each for periods of two weeks, each 
of whom gives two lectures addressed to the general public and the academic 
community. Just as importantly, each visitor also spends time with students 
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(undergraduate as well as graduate) and with faculty members, often offering 
seminars within the host department. The list of Storer lecturers during 
the first fifteen years of the lectureship is impressive (see Appendix), 
containing the names of twenty-four eminent scientists, including two Nobel 
laureates. 

Thus the dual Storer influence on intellectual life continues and 
will continue into the future. 


Herman T. Spieth 
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INTRODUCTION 


"So Much To So Many" 


Ruth Risdon Storer is unusual. Unlike most of us who sometimes have 
trouble managing one career, she has successfully achieved multiple roles: 
as a physician and clinician, as an occasional teacher and participant in 
community affairs and as the wife and companion of a man very much involved 
in more than one career of his own. 

One T s first reaction is, "Good gracious, she must be made of iron." 

Her body is certainly not made of iron, but her will power must be. Ill 
health often became serious enough to incapacitate her for long periods of 
time: tuberculosis in the first years of her marriage and, in later life, 

bouts with phlebitis and brittle bones that were several times broken. She 
must be a classic example of how a strong will and keen motivation can help 
the body overcome its afflictions. 

One of the early women to complete the M.D. degree at the University 
of California medical school, San Francisco, Ruth Storer was its first 
woman to intern in pediatrics. When deeply involved in her subsequent 
post as assistant physician for women on the Berkeley campus, she found a 
way to continue her work with babies by starting a children’s clinic in 
the Berkeley Dispensary, a clinic still in operation. 

After the Storers moved to Davis, she was for a long time the only 
woman physician in Yolo County and the sole pediatrician in Davis, as well 
as being associated for the next fifty years with the health department of 
the University campus. When she retired at the age of eighty, the East 
Yolo Record published a story (December 20, 1967) headed: "Dr. Ruth Storer— 
so much to so many!" The reporter (June Kay) wrote: 

"Dr. Ruth Risdon Storer has at long last retired. Many, many people, 
within certain circles, speculate that Dr. Ruth Risdon Storer, gently but 
firmly, has jabbed more little round, firm, dimpled babies’ bottoms, in- 
noculating them against future discomforts, than any other one doctor in all 
of Yolo County. And maybe even more than three or four put together! 

"Way back in 1938 or 1939, Dr. Storer started the first Broderick 
Well Baby Clinic, then the Bryte Well Baby Clinic and then the Clarksburg 
Well Baby Clinic. She has depressed tongues of babies whose mamas’ tongues 
she had depressed years before, and still with the same interest in their 
families, activities and always with a very kind twinkle in her friendly 
eyes. 

"Last week Dr. Storer was given a little luncheon at the Bryte Fire 
Department where the Bryte Baby Clinic is held. The luncheon was to mark 
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her retirement from the baby business. . . . 

f, She is one of the few people who apparently has learned the secret 
of keeping young—because young she has stayed. Oh yes, her hair is grey 
and she has a minor wrinkle here and there, that seem to add to her attrac¬ 
tiveness rather than detract. She has a keen interest in all that goes on 
about her, and most generally is smack in the middle of it! 

f, Yes, Dr. Ruth Risdon Storer has many friends in East Yolo who remember 
her very well and with a great deal of warmth." 

In her modest memoir, Ruth speaks briefly of what it meant to be 
a woman student and later a physician in a field where men predominate. 

Because the male students and doctors were uncomfortable about having 
a woman in their midst, she tactfully left them alone—by eating with the 
children instead of with the male interns in medical school, and later by 
not getting involved in the work of the medical societies of Yolo County. 

She went her own way, often sad that she could not persuade men to join the 
work of her baby clinics except occasionally at the outset of their practicing 
careers. It is of significance that she was one of the early physicians 
to take a particular interest in nutrition and in the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of allergies. No wonder many mothers still are thanking her. 

The East Yolo Record story comments that Ruth was the daughter of "a 
true country doctor, who often took his pay as many country doctors did 
in those days—in pigs, a side of bacon, a homemade quilt or some other 
homemade or home grown commodity." Ruth does not mention receiving pay 
in kind as did her father, but she does record that her pay often was 
little more than nominal. She has been a career woman in medicine because 
she has a deep and abiding interest in children which reflects her interest 
in all growing things: constant, loving and efficient in probing the causes, 
remedies and prevention of malaise. 

She taught for a time on both the Berkeley and Davis campuses: first 
aid and home care of the sick at Berkeley, as well as assisting Dr. Agnes 
Faye Morgan in giving a seminar on child nutrition; physiology and hygiene, 
child growth and development at Davis. As long as she could teach on a 
part-time basis, she enjoyed doing it. When she was asked to teach full time, 
she says she "just resigned" for she did not wish to relinquish her medical 
practice. 

With her keen understanding of the intellectual fire her husband kept 
burning at a rosy glow, Ruth Storer was always there to provide a background 
of tranquility and comfort. She used his study as her office during the 
day time, but was there in the evenings to share his interests or to see 
that he had quietude for his own work. She was more than companion, for 
she was also often collaborator and sounding board for his ideas, frequently 
able to add material from her own extensive knowledge of plants and diseases. 
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When one looks at Tracy Storer’s list of journeys (see Appendix) 
and when one learns that Ruth almost always accompanied him, whether in 
camping or by train, plane or boat, one begins to sense the enormous amount 
of determination and energy she expended also to follow a career of her 
own. When this couple spent their Golden Wedding anniversary at the 
Ahwahnee in Yosemite Valley, how many wonderful memories of their numerous 
expeditions together must have arisen in their minds to delight theml 

Students and faculty of the Department of Zoology, as well as others 
in the community or from far-flung places, often recall with pleasure the 
hospitable Storer home. They still talk of the New Year’s Day open 
house. They remember the fire on the hearth, the music and books, the 
culinary masterpieces produced in Ruth’s kitchen and the warmth of a host 
and hostess who were never dull but were always stimulating. 

The garden which Ruth lovingly cultivated for forty-five years around 
the home built on A Street is vivid testimony to her skill and artistry. 

Once I saw her card file for the plants in that garden. At one season 
the flowers in bloom were a cool harmony of lavender and white; at another 
season it might be all pinks and reds; always it was a delight to the eye. 

She was and still is skilled at collecting grapes, kumquats, blueberries 
and other delicacies, not forgetting nuts of the pecan, almond, or walnut 
and in preparing jellies, marmalades, perhaps brandied cherries, fresh 
compotes, or cakes and cookies, all of which have been generously shared, 
especially at the friendly Christmas season. 

At eighty-seven Ruth is still a member of and an active worker in 
the Friends of the Arboretum society, the Yolo County Historical Society, 
the UCD Library Associates and the Davis Friends of the Library. She is 
a life member of the American Association of University Women. The Leisure 
Hour Club was organized in Davis in 1914, and she joined its little band 
of women who were looking for opportunities to share intellectual and 
cultural experiences. She was twice president of the club (1926-27, 1933-34) 
and now and then still takes charge of its garden section. 

The Prytanean honor society is a continuing means through which Ruth 
keeps in touch with the activities and thinking of a group of young women 
who are leaders on the campus. She was an important founder of the Davis 
Prytanean chapter and is a continuing inspiration, source of information 
and hostess not only to the active members but also to those in its alumnae 
association. 

Amidst a bewilderingly busy life, Ruth has long been an interested 
member of the UCD women’s Farm Circle, serving as program chairman for 
many years because of her wide acquaintance. As recently as the fall of 
1974, she was herself the ’’program,” talking about the process of aging 
and the key to a healthy life: keep mind and body active. 
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She has been an enthusiastic supporter of the several music groups in 
the community and still travels to San Francisco for symphonic or operatic 
experiences. It is said that, in years past, she and Tracy often invited 
friends to their home for an evening of Gilbert and Sullivan, using the 
elaborate hi-fi system which Tracy had built and drawing on their own 
extensive record collection. One remembers an evening a few years ago 
when the conversation centered on grand opera; Tracy began to hum Papageno s 
lilting songs from The Magic Flute , with Ruth gently correcting words or 
tune here and there. 

Although Dr. Ruth is no longer practicing medicine, her interest 
in little ones has not subsided. For almost twenty-five years she has 
been supporting a number of youngsters through the Save the Children 
Federation: several in Finland and Greece, and more recently an American 

Navajo child. She has sent monies for their education from primary through 
secondary schools and, in a few cases, on into college. There have been 
packages of clothing , or perhaps skiis for a child in northern Finland 
plus a bicycle for the warmer months to make travel to school possible. 
Undoubtedly the families of the children have benefited, too, in being 
enabled to utilize their own slender resources ($34 a month for one 
Athenian family of three, plus whatever the older sister could earn by 
selling her embroidery) for the urgent needs of all the family. 

There are poignant stories to be unraveled from the many letters 
and pictures sent by ,f her children" or from the frequent reports made on 
them by the Save the Children Federation. A tubercular mother in Finland 
wrote: "Greetings from Finland, from Pirjo’s home. My best thanks for 

the gift of money. Pirjo herself [seven or eight years old] went to the 
post office to get it and when it came she jumped for joy." 

Typical of the letters is this excerpt from a letter written by 
Demetra, a young Athenian woman whom Ruth had supported from primary grades 
through business college: "I thank you very much for the good action you 
do to me, considering that if you were not there I would never take lessons 
of English neither go to any school. Day and night I pray God to keep 
you well and to return the kindness you show me." 

It must suffice here to say that there is ample evidence that children 
in other lands, as well as in ours, can and do say, "God bless Dr. Ruth." 

She has been, indeed, "so much to so many." 

Finally, I would like to tell about a party. 

In late January of 1968, Tracy visited Herman Spieth with an idea on 
which he needed help. He wanted to have a party to celebrate Ruth’s eighti¬ 
eth birthday and he wanted her to be surprised. Herman said, "Let’s go 
see Evelyn," which they did. It was quickly decided that, to ensure surprise, 
the affair would be held at the Spieth home, and Dorothy Briggs was asked to join 
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as a co-hostess. Tracy was given the task of providing a guest list; 
the ladies said they would take care of other details. 

Tracy had the most difficult task. He worked and worked over a 
list of Ruth’s friends. They were many and they were diverse. Finally 
he cut the number to exactly 148 (and I’ve always wondered why it wasn’t 
146 or 150). Invitations were sent for staggered hours and we all 
prayed that February 25 would cooperate by being fair. 

There was another problem. Tracy worried that, although he might 
persuade Ruth to drop in at the Spieth home, she might very well come 
in her garden togs. We settled that by inviting the Storers for dinner, 
and to come early for a visit with our house guest from Riverside. Ruth 
came in lovely pink and she looked radiant. 

She was puzzled when Tracy presented orchid corsages to Dorothy 
Briggs, to the Riverside guest, to me and then one to Ruth plus a lei 
from Hawaii. 

She was surprised when suddenly the doorbell commenced ringing and 
friends began streaming in, singing "Happy birthday, dear Ruth." 

There were friends not only from Davis but from up and down the 
state—some from the medical profession; some from the academic world; 
some were relatives; there was Tracy’s McGraw-Hill publisher and his 
wife; some were families whose babies Ruth had tended; some were the 
babies grown up; some had worked in the Storer garden or kitchen—all 
were devoted admirers. 

The weather was beautiful; the crowd grew and spilled through the 
house to the study and into the garden. No one wanted to go home or to 
quit saying, "Happy birthday, dear Ruth." Ruth was surprised. Most of 
all, Ruth was happy that it had been her life-long partner who had engineered 
the surprise. "You mean," she asked, "that all of this was Tracy’s idea?" 


Evelyn Spieth 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY OF THE DUAL MEMOIR OF TRACY AND RUTH STORER 


The oral history dual memoir of Tracy and Ruth is the fifth in a 
series, supported by the Shields Library of the University of California, 
Davis, of persons who have played a leading and historic role in the history 
of the campus. 

The four memoirs which have been completed are: the late Professor 
Emeritus Ben Madson , A Pioneer in Agricultural Education (interviewer 
A. I. Dickman); Professor Emeritus Alber t .J. Winkler, Viticultu ral Researc h 
at UC Davis, 1921- 1971 (interviewers Ruth Teiser and Joann Larkey); Chan- 
"^llor Emeritus Emil Mrak , A Journey Through Three Epochs : Food Prophe t, 
Creative Chan cellor , Senior Statesman of Science , including a brief memoir 
of his wife, Dr. Vera Mrak (interviewer A. I. Dickman), and Dean Emeritus 
Roy Bainer , The Engineering of Abundance (interviewer A. I. Dickman). 

These memoirs are in progress: Professor Emeritus Max Kleiber, 

Engines That Fuel Themselves : My Life as a. Student of Bioenergeti_cs _ 
(interviewers Arthur "Milt" Smith, Arthur L. Black and A. I. Dickman), 
Professor Emeritus James F. Wilson , Wool Scientist (interviewers Glenwood 
Spurlock and A. I. Dickman); several shorter memoirs on friends and members 
of the Power family of the Nut Tree (interviewer Joann Larkey). 

Other projects in process are: A History of the School of Veterinary. 
Medicine, UC Davis—a series of memoirs of persons who were among the origi¬ 
nal planners at Berkeley which resulted in the formation of the school and 
of those who have participated in a major way in its growth and development; 
The Processing Tomato Industry—a series of memoirs of persons who developed 
the tomato harvester system and the compatible processing tomato, it pictures 
the dramatic changing conditions in the words of faculty at UC Davis who 
did the scientific and engineering research, growers, canners, manufacturers, 
workers and others. 

Other projects include: the memoir of J. Earl Coke, California secre- 
tary of agriculture 1966-1972; the memoir of Henry Schacht, agricultural 
journalist, and the memoir of Herman Spieth, former UC Riverside, chancellor 
and UC Davis scientist. 

It was apparent to the faculty advisory committee of the Oral History 
Center that the career of Tracy Storer was an integral part of UC Davis 
campus history which fact alone qualified it for early inclusion in the 
series of memoirs of campus leaders. In addition, however, it was recog¬ 
nized that Professor Storer occupied an unusual pivotal position in his 
field of zoology. He began his career in the days when many zoologists 
were explorers who observed and collected animal life specimens. Dr. 

Storer interpreted this point of view with a quote from Louis Agassiz: 
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"Study Nature, not books." The Storer career ended in the present era 
with scientific experimentation taking over from the naturalists. Thus 
the title to his memoir: From Observation to Experimentation se em s 
appropriate as suggested by freelance writer James Clarke of San Diego. 

A basic question, however, puzzled the interviewer/editor. Tracy 
Storer had written twelve autobiographical essays on various topics: 
bicycles, early automobiles, photography, his family geneology and his 
childhood years, a history of the Department of Zoology at Davis and 
on other subjects. Included in this material was a short handwritten 
biography of his wife Ruth which he had written at the request of Alpha 
Xi Delta national office. (How this was used will be taken up later in 
this history of the interview.) 

The problem was whether to use the autobiographical material to 
educate and inform the interviewer who would then employ the traditional 
oral history technique of question and answer to develop the life story 
or to edit the essays chronologically and use taped questions and answers 
only to fill in whatever gaps in the biography might exist. 


The latter course was chosen. Professor Storer was an accomplished 
^ r -*- ter many books and articles; in particular, his textbook. General 
Zoology , is one of the most widely used college texts in North America. 
(Because of its terse style author Storer said it had been called the 
thinnest encyclopedia in the English language.) It seemed, therefore, 
that not to use his well-written essays would be a needless loss. 


This was a fortunate decision. Tracy Storer died suddenly on June 
25, 1973, not very long after the memoir project had gotten under way. 
However, he had seen the chronologically edited essays, he had made a 
number of recommendations and he had approved the final revision. He 
remarked that it needed some fire water or holy water sprinkled on it. 


Unfortunately, he did not live to see the transcript of the taped 
questions and answers. However, this material was intended merely to 
30 m together the biography and constitutes but a small portion of the 
total memoir. The transcribed questions and answers were edited by the 
interviewer who placed them in the context of the appropriate subject 
matter and they were reviewed by Mrs. Ruth Storer and Prof, and Mrs. 

Herman Spieth (who also have written the prefatory material). Nancy 
Winters, consulting editor, and Nancy Nolan, assistant head, Oral History 
Center completed the editing process. The manuscript was typed by Lois 

l he f °l al Hl ® tor y Center and proofread by Kate Cifra, assistant head, 
epartment °f Special Collections, Shields Library. The index was prepared 

by Muriel Spaulding, consulting editor. It is hoped that Tracy Storer would 
nave approved the final version. 
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The memoir in a preparatory stage was read by Professors Harold 
Cole, Herman Spieth and Thomas Jukes in preparation for the Tracy Storer 
memorial service which they jointly conducted. 


Following the usual process of becoming informed, the interviewer 
talked to many friends and colleagues of Professor Storer. Most of them 
commented upon the need to spotlight the contributions of his wife ( a 
medical doctor) Ruth Storer who was famous and beloved in her own right 
as the pediatrician who had established well baby clinics, one in Berkeley 
and three in Yolo County, and had served several generations in this capacity. 
Her husbandfe short biography of his wife also made it very clear that Ruth 
Risdon Storer was an extraordinary woman whose own career justified a 
separate memoir. 

Thus an oral history memoir of Ruth Storer forms the second portion 
of this work. And, though it came about as an added thought and is all 
too brief, it may serve to highlight her own remarkable life. The pre¬ 
fatory material by Herman and Evelyn Spieth explains very well indeed how 
appropriate it is to ,f put under one cover the memoirs of both members of 
an unusual team. n 

The interviews with Professor Storer were held in his study in his 
home in Davis. The study is an interesting room because of the various 
memorabilia and keepsakes which decorated his desks and walls. The inter¬ 
viewer taped the questions and answers about the origins and significance 
of many of the displayed objects as a memory jogger to aid him in describ¬ 
ing the setting in this history of the interview. However, not to use the 
verbatim transcript of the tape would lose the delightful and dry humor 
which was so characteristic of Tracy Storer. The material has, therefore, 
been included in the Appendix. 


A. I. Dickman 






















Tracy and Ruth Storer 
Feb. 1968 on Her 80th Birthday. 









FROM OBSERVATION TO EXPERIMENTATION 
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Storer: 


I EARLY PERSONAL AND FAMILY HISTORY 


On 17 August 1889, I became a member of the population in San 
Francisco as the first child of Frank and Etta McDowell Storer. 

In those days babies arrived at home instead of in a hospital, 
so the event may have occurred on Waller Street, where my parents 
once lived. There is no real ’’legal record” of my arrival be¬ 
cause all early birth certificates and other vital records in 
San Francisco vanished when the jerry-built Hall of Records was 
destroyed by the earthquake and fire of 18 April 1906. The only 
supporting documents about me are a baptismal certificate dated 
29 September 1889, and a notarized statement from mother’s sister 
Sadie made in 1932 when I was about to seek a passport. Despite 
this imperfection in my record, I have been an active inhabitant 
of central California for more than three-quarters of a century. 

The usual backlog of ancestral lore that one derives from 
family life is largely lacking because three of my grandparents 
died before I was born, and mother passed away when I was slightly 
over nine. My father. Great Aunt Helen Rix Threlfall, Grandmother 
McDowell, and her daughter Sadie supplied some information later, 
but there was little as to the appearance, personalities, or ac¬ 
tivities of my forbearers. 

About 1898 father charted the members in four generations of 
his mother’s line, the Timothy Rix descendants, then centered at 
Irvington (now Fremont), California. A copy of this material was 
sent to a distant relative in Cjncord, New Hampshire, and included 
in the book he later published. * While in New England during 
1927, I consulted that volume and learned that our line derived 
from Thomas Rix (16227-1718) of England who was in Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, before 1649. (Guy Rix traced our descent from a Sir 
John Rix, Count of Oxford, once an associate of Henry VIII!) 


1. Guy S. Rix, History and Genealogy of the Rix Family of 
America . (New York: The Grafton Co., 1906), xiii 4- 240 pp. 
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Storer: 


In 1927 and later, aided by Cousin Agnes Williamson Storer, 
who was much interested in genealogy, I gathered an outline of 
my paternal ancestry back to one William Storer (16117-1661?) 
also from England. By 1640 he was in Dover, New Hampshire. On 
both sides I am of the tenth generation in the United States. 

Grandfather John Faust Storer, who was a wandering printer 
in his early years, reached San Francisco on 5 May 1849. Great 
grandfather Timothy Rix arrived in that community on 5 July 1849 
or T 50, where he farmed before later moving to eastern Alameda 
County. Both of these ancestors therefore were California pio¬ 
neers. Grandmother Sarah Paulina Rix, daughter of Timothy, 
reached San Francisco with her mother in December, 1853, and was 
married on 6 December 1856. My father missed becoming a native 
son because his parents went back to New Haven by ship in the 
summer of 1857 where he was born on 21 September, presumably in 
the home of his grandparents, Eliphalet Gilman and Asenath (Ward) 
S torer. When father was a few months old the family returned 
to San Francisco and lived there until into the 1880s. 

Mother's maternal stock, the Waltz family, traces from a 
Swiss immigrant of the late 1700s who fought in the Revolutionary 
War. His son, Jacob Waltz (17917-1874), had four children, among 
them my grandmother, Mahala Jane Waltz (1831-1920). The family 
lived in MacArthur, Ohio, where she married John Spiller McDowell 
on 13 November 1853. He came probably from Vermont and was a 
captain in the Civil War (Ninetieth Ohio Volunteer Infantry). 
Their five children were all born in MacArthur, mother being the 
second on 14 February 1859. In 1871 the family moved to Califor¬ 
nia, settling first near Antioch in Contra Costa County, then ^ 
living in turn at Knights Landing, Vallejo, and San Francisco. 

Father grew up in San Francisco where he attended the Hyde 
Street School at least in 1866 and Lincoln Grammar (High?) School 
in 1870-74. Mother's schooling is of record only when she was in 
an "advanced" grade, probably equivalent to high school, at age 
twenty during 1879 in Grafton (now Knights Landing), Yolo County. 
They were married at Vallejo on 26 August 1885, and settled on a 
farm southeast of Fresno, where Grandfather Storer died the next 
year. I was born in San Francisco but I am not certain whether 
the family then lived there or was still near Fresno because I 
do know that in October, 1889, father addressed the Knights 
Templar in the latter city. 


2. See T. I. Storer, "Storer, Rix and Waltz Genealogies," 
typescript, 1964, 31 pp. (Collection of Dr. Ruth R. Storer). 
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Storer: 


Later our family lived on Laguna Street in San Francisco 
where my sister Pauline was born on 30 November 1893. Father 
then had a clerical position with the Internal Revenue Service. 

My earliest recollections are of the Laguna Street home and of 
that period. On a nearby east-west street (Turk?) there was a 
small double-unit street car. For motive power the front part 
had a "grip" that could be clamped onto a steel cable moving in 
a slot between the tracks. The rear unit was a small four- 
wheeled cab with lengthwise facing seats inside for about four¬ 
teen passengers. Upon reaching Market Street the front unit or 
dummy was disconnected and a pair of horses was hooked to the 
cab, then the team trotted to and from the Ferry Building with 
its passengers. Next in memory is the Midwinter Exposition of 
1894 held in Golden Gate Park and centered on the present band 
concourse. 

I had my first view of an automobile there at the age of 
five. In 1894 a Midwinter Exposition was held in the buildings 
located around a central sunken garden which now stands between 
the California Academy of Sciences and the De Young Art Museum. 
During the exposition a performer came daily into this open area 
to mount a large ball and roll up a narrow spiral pathway and 
then descend. More exciting than his acrobatics, however, he 
arrived and departed in a !l horseless M vehicle that emitted 
clouds of steam, an automobile. ‘ 

In the spring of that year mother took Pauline and me by 
steam train on a visit to her uncle and aunt, Richard and Helen 
Rix Threlfall, at Irvington, Alameda County. Meanwhile a rail¬ 
road strike began, so we were returned to Hayward by horse and 
buggy—mother and Pauline riding with Uncle Dick and I with Aunt 
Helen—an eventful trip for a five-year-old boy. Presumably we 
continued by surburban electric car into Oakland and by ferry to 
San Francisco. 

In 1895 the family moved to Twenty-ninth Street near San 
Pablo Avenue in Oakland, and in 1896 to Elmhurst, where brother 
Sherman was born 8 May 1897. Elmhurst then was a small, unin¬ 
corporated community of houses scattered among vacant lots or 
grain fields. Our home was about four blocks north of East 
Fourteenth Street, the Oakland-Hayward road. The one-story house 
had a full basement below, a doubtful need in an area not subjected 
to flooding. With plenty of yard space, father had a vegetable 
garden and a pen for chickens to provide'eggs and meat. 

In the summer of 1897 our persevering mother took her three 
children to Boulder Creek in Santa Cruz County where Grandmother 
McDowell and Aunts Alice and Sadie owned a summer cottage. Mov¬ 
ing small children, including a babe-in-arms, and their clothing 
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Storer: on two or more railroad trains was a formidable task as compared 

with the later ease of auto transportation. 

Mother was not to be with us for long. Later that year or 
early in 1898 she had an operation for breast cancer but it was 
not successful and she died on 9 November. I can say little 
about her character and personality because she departed so 
early in my life. "The Grafton School Journal" (a manuscript 
newspaper of nineteen pages, 28 March 1879) that she wrote with 
a schoolmate shows her to have been proficient in composition, 
with an excellent command of language and a sly sense of humor. 

She had mechanical competence with her hands as was demonstrated 
by a cardboard model she made at Elmhurst of the little San 
Francisco horse car—I think she was hoping to have it patented 
as a toy but that was never done. Mother taught me at home, 
enough and so well that when I started at grammar school in 1898 
I was put into the second grade. Earlier, on my seventh birth¬ 
day, I was given a small book on birds by Mrs. Sanborn Tenney in 
a series titled "Young Folks’ Pictures and Stories of Animals" 
with eighty-five woodcuts after Audubon—this I still have. 

With this book, and another on astronomy, mother may have been 
trying me out to learn my natural interests. A dozen years later 
they became centered on zoology. Finally, her visits away from 
home, encumbered by small children, may have been indicative of 
a real desire for travel. With these slight hints of her nature, 

I have felt that our lives would have been quite different had 
she survived and been healthy enough to guide us children through 
the formative early years. 

Of my father I have a much fuller recollection because he 
and I lived together for several years and were closely associated 
in production of a weekly newspaper. 

In July, 1899, father purchased the Elmhurst Review , a four- 
page weekly started eighteen months previously to serve our small 
community. The paper continued as a family enterprise until about 
1915. In time I worked in various phases of its production— 
carrier, reporter, printer—and some of those experiences proved 
beneficial in later years. Father obtained local news and adver¬ 
tising and wrote the copy, but had no part in the printing. For 
about seven years the paper was produced in Oakland. The sheets 
for our weekly were purchased from an organization that preprinted 
the two inside pages (pp. 2,3) with material of general news in¬ 
terest that had been stereotyped and was known as "boiler plate." 
The same insides might appear in several California weeklies. 

Our local news and advertising were set up and printed (on pp. 1, 
4) by a shop in Oakland. 
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Storer 


My Father, Frank Stor^r 
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Storer: the kites which often were let out to heights of several hundred 

feet. One room in our home held the collection of kites, several 
of which might be flown on a Sunday. I was then strong enough 
only to hold one of the smaller kites. Our kite flying was 
purely for entertainment as we had no instruments to record 
weather data. 

Shortly after mother’s death our family was broken up and 
never again was housed together. Pauline went to live permanently 
in Oakland with Grandmother McDowell and two aunts. Sherman, age 
eighteen months, was first boarded with a neighboring family. 

Later he became the charge of a widow (Mrs. Clinton) with two 
older children. He continued there until ready to start grammar 
school. Father and I roomed and boarded in several places, to¬ 
gether or separately. About November, 1904, he obtained a house¬ 
keeper (Mrs. Eaton) who cared for the three of us. 


Grammar School 


Storer: During some of the intervening years I lived with the Edward N. 

Moor family in Elmhurst while attending grammar school. . v .Mr. Moor 
was a skilled machinist, his wife enjoyed wood carving, and their 
son Norton was mechanically minded. It was a pleasant home, well 
stocked with good books in a comfortable library with kerosene 
lamps (we went to bed by candlelight). The home was unique in 
that the front room or parlor, with a single large pane (my first 
picture window), was maintained as a well-equipped woodworking 
shop. Here I developed a strong interest in handicraft. There 
was also a supply of lead type and a small handpress on which 
Norton and I did simple schoolboy printing. Later, while attend¬ 
ing Polytechnic High School I again lived with the family in 
their home on the Eleventh Avenue hill in East Oakland. 

From 1898 until 1903 I attended Elmhurst Grammar School in 
a high basement building since replaced by modern one-storied 
structures at the same site on Ninety-eighth Avenue. The teachers 
were kindly but strict and in the later grades we were assigned 
homework for lessons of the next day. In the seventh grade the 
principal, J. D. Armstrong, taught us word analysis—a study of 
the classical roots, prefixes, and suffixes that make up words 
of everyday speech. This language foundation has been of sub¬ 
stantial benefit through many years of teaching and writing. 

In January, 1903, father took me to Sacramento for the 
Thirty-fifth session of the California Legislature. He became 
clerk for a committee of the assembly and I was appointed a page 
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Storer: at $2.50 per day. At the end of the session I had earned about 

$150—a large sum in those days for a thirteen-year-old boy. 
Returning to school in Elmhurst about mid-March I was admitted 
to the upper eighth grade. After a scant three months I suc¬ 
ceeded in passing the "county examinations," a series of written 
tests required of all students in Alameda County for graduation. 
Our class of eight was feted at a school picnic in June held at 
San Lorenzo Grove, a simple amusement park. The teachers, pupils, 
and many parentis who attended were transported on a special street¬ 
car excursion train. 

The county examinations, prepared and distributed by the 
County Superintendent of Schools, were based on the prescribed 
work in the eighth grade which was alike in all Alameda County 
schools. Each examination was printed on a three- by nine-inch 
slip of paper and usually comprised ten questions. My set in¬ 
cluded drawing, physiology, and word analysis in December and 
arithmetic, defining, geography, history and civics, literature, 
and spelling in May or June. It would be interesting to see 
how youngsters now graduating from grammar school would do with 
these examinations. 

Sample questions were as follows: Physiology—Give differ¬ 
ences between skin and mucous membrane; give five uses of the 
skin. Word analysis—Give synonyms for infelicity, animosity, 
expensive (and six other words); analyze and define telegram, 
telephone, monologue, physiology, philanthropist; give prefixes 
meaning against, together, aside, after (and six other words). 
Defining—Give the word which corresponds to each of the follow¬ 
ing phrases: to dispose of beforehand; desirous of power, office, 
etc. Geography—To what two things is change in seasons due? 


3. The twenty-four pages, probably sixteen in the assembly and 
eight in the senate, carried messages and papers between members 
and to or from officers of the legislature. They had other errands 
to committee rooms and to various state offices, all then within 
the original capitol building. Visitors were not admitted to the 
floor of the assembly during sessions but could sit or stand at 
the rear behind a railing, whence messages could be sent by page 
to the members. One visitor in particular repeatedly brought plain 
sealed envelopes addressed to certain members. Years later it 
developed that we page boys had been innocent go-betweens in some 
of the graft of that period. Each brown envelope contained a 
round-trip weekend pass on the Southern Pacific Railroad for the 
member to visit his home. A member so bribed was expected to 
vote appropriately on any bill that affected the railroad's 
interests. 
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Storer: Define isothermal lines. Do they coincide with parallels of 

latitude? History and civics—Explain the causes of rapid 
settlement of the Mississippi Valley. What is the Monroe 
Doctrine? Literature (graded also for penmanship)—Give a brief 
outline or abstract of Enoch Arden (the poem). Define personi¬ 
fication and give two illustrations. Spelling (fifty words, 
two credits each)—Words such as congratulatory, emigration, 
abstinence, opossum, kaleidoscope, sassafras. 


High School Years 


Storer: In August, 1903, I entered the small rural high school at Hay¬ 

ward, Alameda County. The freshman curriculum was the same for 
all students—Latin, ancient history, English, and algebra. 

The bewhiskered principal, who would have been at home in a 
British school, I now sense was in keeping with the "Victorian" 
classical program. I was not greatly interested in either the 
subject matter or the formal manner in which it was presented. 
After about three months I was moved to Oakland and transferred 
to Polytechnic High School at Twelfth and Market Streets, the 
forerunner of Oakland Technical High; both the school and curri¬ 
culum were different. Courses in English, history, and algebra 
were not so stuffy, and there were daily classes in mechanical 
drawing and shopwork with wood. A parallel business course 
included stenography, typewriting, and accounting. The manual 
skills I gained have been of practical use over the years. In 
June, 1905, I completed the two-year program and as class presi¬ 
dent gave the student address at graduation. 

As a junior I entered Oakland High School in August. The 
usual array of courses of that period was offered in literature, 
languages, history, mathematics, and elementary science. Three 
of the teachers left an imprint on me. Miss Hanna in German pro¬ 
vided such rigid drilling pronunciation that in 1934 when in 
Germany my speech led some persons to think I was of German an¬ 
cestry! Mr. Milliken in chemistry so excited my interest in his 
subject that I followed it for a while in college, and Silas E. 
Coleman, our teacher of physics, although loathed by most students 
for his cold impersonal manner, was so insistent on accuracy and 
clarity of performance in the laboratory that college physics 
was far easier for me than for students trained elsewhere. 

A low stage in family finances kept me out of school and 
working in the spring of 1906. Consequently, I graduated in 
December, 1907, in a class comprised of twenty-four girls and 
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Storer: twenty-two boys. There were more extracurricular activities at 

Oakland High than in the other two schools—teams in most sports, 
frequent dances and other social affairs, and a play by each 
graduating class. 

Father purchased a seven-room house at 1220 Ninety-eighth 
Avenue in Elmhurst, hired a housekeeper, and brought brother 
Sherman and me to live with him. I continued there for seven 
years, although his second marriage, on 26 June 1906, brought 
a stepmother with whom I was mainly at cross purposes. 


Learning a Trade 


Storer: About 1905 a practical printer joined with father to buy a small 

printing plant with type, cases, a job press, and a Washington 
handpress. Text matter for the paper was set in Oakland by 
linotype and carried by streetcar to Elmhurst. There type for 
display advertisements was set by hand and the pages were made 
up. While in high school I served as part-time printer’s devil, 
learning to set type, compose forms, and feed a job press. This 
experience in practical printing extended through several years. 
Later, when I became a book author, familiarity with printing 
shop practices and the use of diverse type faces for display 
proved a useful background. 

Most vivid in recollection is my participation in actually 
printing the weekly. Type for two pages was "locked up" on the 
large flat bed of the Washington press. It was inked with a 
long two-handled roller and then covered by a slightly dampened 
sheet of paper after which a hinged frame of stretched muslin 
was turned down over the paper. The heavy bed with type, paper, 
and muslin was cranked forward to lie under a large flat platen 
which was held directly above the type in vertical guides. To 
make the impression a long lever was pulled to straighten a 
knuckle joint and force the platen downward, pressing the paper 
against the inked type—this operation was termed "to twist the 
Devil’s tail and grunt." Reversing these procedures brought out 
the printed sheet and then the sequence was continued. When all 
sheets were printed on one side, forms for the other two pages 
were substituted and printed on the opposite side of the paper. 
Even a small edition required several hours to complete. This 
sort of flat bed press was used for all books and periodicals 
from the earliest days of printing with movable types until in¬ 
vention of the power-driven cylinder press. It was used for 
country weeklies well into the twentieth century. Some of the 
small presses of today that produce limited editions of fine 
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Storer: 


Storer: 


books with hand-set type and high-grade rag paper employ this 
type of press because the vertical movement of the platen pressing 
the paper against the type gives a fine impression. 

For a time in 1906 the Review appeared in a four-column 
four-page format of tabloid size. Then our small plant was sold 
to Hancock Brothers, label printers of San Francisco whose large 
establishment had been destroyed by fire following the big 
earthquake. Until late in 1909 I printed our weekly in the 
original seven-column format at the shop of the Hayward Journal . 

I carried the text linotype by streetcar from Oakland, set the 
display type and headings by hand, made up the forms, and used 
an aged cylinder press driven by a streetcar motor to print. If 
the motor was not promptly loaded—connected to the press—it 
would overspeed and then run the press so fast the forms might 
be thrown out on the floor. When I acquired a job—printing 
plant the weekly again became a tabloid, the folded sheets being 
printed one page at a time on the ten- by-fifteen-inch job press. 


Auto Enthusiast 


In 1905 I joined with Frank Ench, a high school companion, in 
building a launch. From prepared plans we cut planks and steamed 
ribs to shape in the second floor of a machine shop in Oakland, 
operated by my companion T s brother Henry. Soon the machinist’s 
mother financed Henry in opening a garage, on Twelfth Street at 
Madison. There Frank and I learned to drive early automobiles 
such as the one-cylindered Cadillac, two-cylindered Pierce Arrow, 
a Ford (before Model T) and others. 

Any of these that survive in museums or among collectors of 
antique automobiles do not fully display their characteristics 
and shortcomings. They were small, of light build, with three- 
inch clincher tires. They were gasoline fed by gravity from a 
tank and those with an utterly simple carburetor and spark coils 
were powered by dry cells. There were both spark and throttle 
control levers on the steering column. All were hand cranked, 
had mostly planetary transmissions, and lacked bumpers. The 
ornate polished brass lamps used acetylene generated in a tank by 
dripping water on acetylene. Performance often was unpredictable. 
Once an employee started to park a car among others in the garage. 
Backing toward an open space, the reverse gear jammed and he 
smashed the head lamps on a car beyond. When starting forward 
the low speed control stuck and he crashed the lamps of his car 
into those of another across the aisle. Repair of the six lamps 
cost him a month’s pay. 
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Storer: 


Storer: 


Later, while still in high school, I became the afternoon 
chauffeur, clad in leather gauntlets and cap, for the wife of 
a local businessman. The first car was an open Los Angeles 
Tourist with much decorative brass. This was followed by a 
Stevens-Duryea, a sleek vehicle with good four-cylinder engine, 
gear shift and three forward speeds, a top but no windshield 
or curtains. For rainy days there was a canvas across the front 
with a moderate peep hole through which the driver could look 
ahead. One day at an intersection, a horse’s head suddenly 
appeared directly before the opening. I once tested this car 
at fully fifty miles per hour on a macadamized street in the 
outskirts of Oakland. 

Next in turn was the experience of driving in 1914 for a 
friend the last four-cylinder model of the Cadillac and the next 
year the first of the V-8s of that manufacturer. More than forty 
years later, in the Ford museum at Dearborn, I found one of these 
1915 cars. At my request a guard opened the hood; when he saw 
the engine he remarked ”it looks quite modern.” And it was indeed, 
if one discounts for the moment the many useful accessories that 
subsequently were added. That first of the eight-cylinder engines 
provided a smoothness in control and riding that was unrivaled by 
the one-, two-, and four-cylinder cars in those times. 


My Dear Friends, the Clarks 


Here I must mention the beneficent influence on me of Mrs. Mary 
Simonson Clark, wife of Charles Clark, and mother of my high- 
school companion, Charles Glover Clark. In 1905 through ’07 
while en route daily to and from high school in Oakland by street¬ 
car, Glover and I became close friends. Soon I was invited for 
meals in the Clark home in San Leandro. Mrs. Clark was a deli¬ 
cate, refined woman of courage and determination who survived the 
diverse, short-lived and often unprofitable business activities 
of her lawyer-trained husband. An expert in cooking, knitting, 
and needlecraft, she sold much of her handicraft to aid the 
family budget. Hailing from New Jersey, the Clarks had lived 
in Hawaii before annexation so their home life had much of haole 
lore, of days when the islands were uncrowded. From Hawaii they 
moved to a cattle ranch in San Diego County. From the latter 
they had brought two excellent saddle horses which were stabled 
at their place in the outskirts of San Leandro, about one and a 
half miles from my home. I often rode with Glover in the hills 
about Lake Chabot which was then entirely surrounded by farms and 
much of the native vegetation. 
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Mrs. Clark, perceptive and compassionate, began to treat me 
as another son. I was gently trained in the social amenities 
not experienced in my nominal home in Elmhurst. After two or 
three years at Staunton Military Academy in Virginia, Glover 
entered Annapolis in 1911, graduated in 1914, was assigned to 
submarine service in the Philippines, and died the next year. 
Meanwhile his parents had returned to New Jersey. They never 
recovered from his loss—a complete table setting was always 
provided at meal time for the absent one. Mr. Clark died during 
the 1930s, leaving the "Mater 11 in genteel poverty, all but penni¬ 
less, and later bedridden. Her spunk never diminished; she 
knitted or crocheted a magnificent afghan which I cherish and 
still use for warmth in winter. I made some small remittances 
for her support and visited when on eastern trips. But I could 
never repay the effective guidance she provided during my forma¬ 
tive years. 


My First Visit to Yosemite Valley 


In 1907, joined by a third high school companion, Wallace McCoy, 
a hunchback, Glover and I made a trip to Yosemite Valley. Start¬ 
ing July 1, on a riverboat from Oakland, with Glover’s two horses, 
we went overnight to Stockton and there hired a horse for Wallace. 
We set off across the San Joaquin Valley through Escalon and Oak¬ 
dale, into the hills to La Grange and Coulterville and on the 
stage road named for the latter village into the Yosemite. Each 
of us had a blanket roll enclosing some extra clothing, saddle¬ 
bags or a knapsack for the food and dishes, a few other belongings, 
and a canteen. Having lowland horses, we travelled all of each 
day at a walk so as not to tire the animals. At night, when 
possible, we sought grain for the animals, then camped beside the 
road and slept with saddles as pillows. In a week we reached 
the valley. 

Yosemite National Park had been returned from state to fed¬ 
eral jurisdiction in 1906. In summer a squadron of cavalry from 
the Presidio of San Francisco was sent to supervise the area and 
serve as guards under the leadership of Major "Batty" (Harry C.) 
Benson. We were assigned a camp place not far from the Old Sen¬ 
tinel Hotel on the north bank of the Merced River. There probably 
were not five hundred people in Yosemite but we felt the site was 
not secluded. Without permission, we moved up the valley into 
the woods. A day or so later the major found and placed us under 
arrest, telling his orderly to return us to our original camp. 

The officer cantered off, then his aide dismounted and helped 
gather our few belongings for the short return journey. 
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That summer the Sierra Club was camped in Yosemite not far 
from Le Conte Lodge. Two or three of our lady teachers at Oak¬ 
land High School were among the party. More noteworthy, the 
Sierran pioneer John Muir was with the club and one evening we 
were invited to hear his talk on recent travels in Australia 
and other lands to look for large trees. In substance, he had 
seen many but none compared with those of California. 

The cavalry had a drill ground where men and horses went 
through regular programs of schooling which we watched and later 
imitated. Included were riding bareback, jumping hurdles while 
astride, and again bounding off the horse just as it reached the 
barrier, jumping ourselves alongside our mount, then remounting 
after the hurdle was crossed—all this in unison with the horse T s 
slow gallop. 

Two more Oakland High School boys, Talbot Black and Ben H. 
Maddox, appeared. We decided to climb Sentinel Rock. Wallace 
was omitted from the plan because of his deformity. On July 12 
we walked up to Union Point then scrambled across rocks and 
chaparral to the side of the Sentinel and through a small notch 
behind the main summit. A canvas flag with our names and OHS in 
large letters was placed on a tree-stub mast at the top and one 
of the party leaned out over the sheer drop of the Sentinel’s 
north face to hold the flag while I snapped a picture with my 
first camera, a 2 1/4- by-3 1/4-inch Brownie box camera. On the 
way back we found that Wallace later had climbed to the notch 
but could go no further. Our exploit was reported in the Yosemite 
Tourist of July 13, 1907 (vol. 18, no. 46), a small weekly then 
produced by D. J. Foley. The trip also became the subject of my 
first published writing, f, The OHS Flag on Sentinel Peak” (5 pp. , 

2 photos), in the semi-annual Aegis , Class of December 1907, as 
I graduated from Oakland High School. 

This first of my many visits was from 8 to 21 July, the 
year before completion of the Yosemite Valley Railroad from 
Merced to El Portal. Travel to and from the valley was by wagon, 
horseback, or on foot and the total of visitors was not large. 

Our stay was slightly prolonged while waiting for money from 
Glover s father. When it came we filled our knapsacks with low- 
priced food at the army commissary and started home. We climbed 
the old Big Oak Flat Road that zigzagged up the talus slope west 
of El Capitan. 
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Camera Excitement 


In 1907, in high school, I had my first minicam, an Expo Watch 
camera about 3/4 inch thick by 2 1/2 inches in diameter, only 
slightly larger than the then popular Ingersoll dollar watch. 

The lens was in the "stem," the shutter a simple gate, and the 
negatives were about 5/8 inch square. The Expo served for can¬ 
did shots at school, indoors and out, but negatives were too 
grainy to enlarge much. 

That autumn Charles Clark, father of Glover, loaned me a 
five-by-seven-inch focusing camera with plateholders and tripod. 

I became class photographer at high school, making pictures of 
athletic groups and events during my terminal semester. Actors 
in our graduating class play were photographed by flashlight on 
the stage of an Oakland clubhouse. Magnesium powder in a narrow 
tray was ignited for illumination and each flash was followed 
by a big cloud of white smoke. 

My Uncle Sherman McDowell and his sister Alice had learned 
to be enthusiastic amateur photographers in the 1890s when small 
dry plates became available. Their four-by-five-inch camera was 
put on a tripod, the image composed on a full-sized ground glass, 
and exposures made by guesswork. The simple rectilinear lens had 
to be stopped well down for sharp images. The rather slow ortho- 
chromatic plates were developed in a pyro formula that yielded 
fine detail and gradation. Prints were made on "Solio" paper 
exposed under a negative for several minutes in direct sunlight 
to produce an image; simple fixation followed. Fairly good but 
plain pictures were made of family members and groups, their 
homes, and some of their activities. 

My own interest in photography evidently was generated by 
watching my relatives in various phases of this intriguing prac¬ 
tice. Small cameras with roll film soon were on the market to¬ 
gether with gaslight chloride and bromide papers. These required 
only brief printing under a negative in rather weak light followed 
by development and fixation. 

In 1907 I built a darkroom about five-by-seven-by-eight-feet 
in the barn of our Elmhurst home. There was a fair-sized sink 
and a small window through which light from the sky was reflected 
indoors as an illuminant for enlarging. 

At this time I began commercial photography—residences, 
stores, babies, etc.—anything for which someone would pay three 
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Storer: dollars for a dozen five-by-seven prints; glass dry plates cost 

sixty cents per dozen. Next spring Glover and I obtained per¬ 
mission to photograph grammar school classes in Elmhurst and 
San Leandro. A sample postcard print of each class served to 
obtain orders at five cents each. To speed production we used 
cards with a rapid enlarging emulsion but printed them by con¬ 
tact for only two or three seconds in a homemade printer. Both 
negatives and prints were mediocre but the juvenile customers 
were pleased and about eleven hundred were sold. In 1909 we did 
similarly for other schools west to Fruitvale. My share of 
receipts then was $47.25, implying sale of 1,890 postcards. 

Later I bought a five-by-seven-inch view camera that could 
be focused at either front or rear and the back could be swung 
to correct distortion in pictures of tall buildings or groups 
of trees. I carried this camera with plateholders and tripod 
in a knapsack on my second trip to Yosemite in 1910. Scenic 
exposures were made in and above the valley. About twenty of 
the glass negatives were retained until 1957, when they were 
copied on thirty-three millimeter film and the plates sent to 
the Yosemite museum. The big camera served until about 1919. 


Biking Fervor 


Storer: It was my generation that became mobile on bicycles while still 

in grammar school. Mr. Moor and his companions had ridden the 
early velocipedes with a huge front wheel that upon meeting an 
obstruction catapulted the rider onto the ground ahead. His 
nose was permanently scarred from such an accident. The bicycles 
we knew and rode were essentially like those of today. Previously 
used mainly for pleasure riding, by our time they had become 
the principal means of transportation for going to school, running 
errands, delivering newspapers, and a host of other purposes. 

They afforded a cheap means of travel for well-muscled youngsters. 

At times on a Sunday Norton Moor and I rode to visit friends 
in Alameda, Oakland, and Berkeley, a circular tour of twenty or 
more miles. Some schoolmates made longer journeys; in 1907 two 
Oakland High School friends visited Yosemite Valley on their 
bicycles. 

City streets and main roads then were macadamized with 
finely crushed rock pressed into a smooth and slightly crowned 
surface by a heavy steam roller—a surface quite suitable for 
bicycles. Lesser roadways were merely of native soil with 
little or no surfacing. Many were rough at all seasons, dry 
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and dusty in summer but muddy and slippery in winter. Good leg 
power and skill in steering were essential when traveling then 
on a bicycle. 

The bicycle helped to satisfy the human craving for speed 
and became the !, poor man’s racehorse.” Besides long-distance 
endurance runs of ten to fifty miles over country roads between 
cities, there were speed contests on small oval racetracks. The 
track was shaped somewhat like a vegetable dish, steeply pitched 
at the semicircular ends but with lesser slope on the two longer 
sides. The smooth surface was made of long wooden strips about 
one and one-half inches square that were bent and tightly nailed 
together. Our small town had a bicycle track of this sort, a 
quarter mile in circumference. On certain Sundays—then the only 
free day in the week—there would be a program of races with 
prizes. Sometimes on weekdays we small boys would find our way 
onto the track. To emulate the adult racers we first peeled off 
our outer clothing, then pedaled around as fast as possible. 

On the steeply-pitched ends, however, we often fell and received 
skin abrasions because we could not develop enough speed and cen¬ 
trifugal force to hold our wheels on the track against the pull of 
gravity. 

I learned to ride on a bicycle with a twenty-six-inch frame, 
so tall I could only reach the pedals in the upper part of their 
revolutions. As a safeguard I went back and forth in a walkway 
about three feet wide between a house and fence. Later I owned 
in sequence bicycles of various makes. The most favored was a 
Pierce Arrow, purchased with some of the money earned as a page 
in Sacramento; I think it cost fifty dollars. It had a slender 
nickel-plated frame (that was long before chrome plating) and 
the tires were only about an inch in diameter. Such narrow 
contact with the roadway made for minimum friction and for ease 
and speed of travel. I continued to use a bicycle well toward 
the end of high school. 


Trains, Streetcars and Steamers 


In the 1890s the built-up portion of Oakland ended at Fruitvale, 
the last station for Southern Pacific commuter trains that ran to 
the Oakland Mole and connected with ferryboats that crossed the 
bay to San Francisco. Between Fruitvale and San Jose, nearly 
fifty miles distant, were scattered small communities, mostly 
unincorporated. All of the flat arable land from the edges of 
the broad bay marshes to the steeper hills was farmed. The 
principal crops were hay and grain, tomatoes, cherries, apricots. 
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Storer: and some berries, especially red currants. The farmers included 

many Portuguese immigrants from the Azores. Their children were 
numerous in the grammar schools of my time in the region. 

Elmhurst began early in the 1890s with building of the Oak¬ 
land, San Leandro, and Hayward Electric Railroad. This suburban 
passenger line ran from Seventh and Washington Streets in down¬ 
town Oakland out through East Oakland and Fruitvale along East 
Fourteenth Street, then continued easterly beside the country 
road to Hayward. Midway on the fourteen-mile route were the 
headquarters—the powerhouse where electricity was generated 
together with the car barns and maintenance shops. The result¬ 
ing opportunities for employment gave rise to the community where 
our family settled in 1896. Houses were spaced out, with many 
vacant lots between, and some unoccupied blocks were still used 
to grow hay or grain. Streets had little or no surfacing and there 
were no sidewalks. The few stores were scattered for two or three 
blocks along East Fourteenth Street. There were no telephones and 
no domestic supplies of gas or electricity. 

Initially the cars ran at thirty-minute intervals to San 
Leandro and every hour to Hayward, but later when more people had 
moved into the area the service became more frequent; it was at 
ten-minute intervals when I was attending college. The original 
cars were perhaps forty feet long, with two rows of crosswise, 
rattan-covered, double seats. In summer the side panels which 
contained the windows could be turned upward leaving only slender 
stanchions along either side. Then the breezes could blow across 
the seated passengers. 

Public transportation then was excellent and cheap. There 
were networks of electric streetcars in all the larger communities, 
steam suburban trains, and many passenger ferries on San Francisco 
Bay. Streetcar fares were five cents, including transfer privi¬ 
leges, and transbay travel by train and ferry cost ten cents. 

There was frequent service from about 5:00 A.M. to or beyond mid¬ 
night. Throughout my years in high school and college streetcars 
were the best transportation available. 

A good trotting horse hitched to a light buggy carrying two 
people could make the trip of seven miles from Elmhurst to down¬ 
town Oakland in about an hour whereas the streetcar required only 
about forty minutes; another half hour would carry one to the 
border of the University campus in Berkeley. 

In 1910 I was invited to join a small party of friends for 
a second visit to Yosemite. By overnight pullman from Oakland 
to Merced and up the Merced River Canyon, we reached the fairly 
new hotel at El Portal for breakfast. Then shrouded in linen 
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dusters in an open-topped four-horse stage, we made the dusty 
twelve-mile trip into the valley in four hours. The week of 
June 14 to 20 was spent in a tent city where Yosemite Lodge now 
stands. We walked on the valley floor and made one trip to 
Glacier Point for an overnight stay going up by the long trail 
past Nevada Falls and down by the four-mile Union Point trail. 

Twice I made summer trips on coastal passenger steamers. In 
1913 with a companion graduate student, Edward P. Rankin, I went 
from San Francisco to Redondo Beach on either the !, Yale lf or 
"Harvard.** Those two vessels made overnight trips between the two 
ports. About 1920, I went to Seattle on a similar ship. Despite 
good weather, the slight roughness of sea travel demonstrated I 
was not a good sailor. 

From grammar school days until the early 1920s my travels 
about California were by train. Beside the through routes to 
Portland, Los Angeles, and the East there was a network of short 
laterals connecting to each main line in the Great Valley. Los 
Angeles and its environs were served by the intricate trackage 
of the Pacific Electric Railway—the "big red cars.** Passengers, 
mail, express, and freight all moved more rapidly than was possi¬ 
ble by horse-drawn transportation. From the San Francisco Bay 
region it was an overnight trip in pullman or "chair car** to 
Truckee or Los Angeles and longer to Portland or San Diego. 

Going to Sacramento meant about three hours, to Fresno five hours, 
and Bakersfield seven hours. 

In those years long before air-conditioning, summer travel 
demanded opened windows for comfort; trains stirred up much dust, 
and one often got a cinder in his eye even though oil-burning 
western railroads used no cinders for track ballast. Some short 
line trains may not have exceeded twenty-five or thirty-five miles 
per hour and on the major routes the frequent stops resulted in 
perhaps a forty-mile average. 

On trips of a day or less there was scenery to watch, com¬ 
panions for conversation, or chances to read or to doze. Longer 
trips required planned activities to occupy one’s time. At times 
I finished writing a paper for presentation at an east coast 
meeting. From the bay region it required a day to Ogden, about 
sixty-eight (later sixty) hours to Chicago, and most of four days 
to New York or Washington. 


Berkeley Student Days 


Storer: 


In the years of my schooling only a fraction of the students 
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girls or boys, who finished the primary grades went on to high 
school and of those who graduated from the latter but a limited 
proportion entered college. Oakland then had only the two high 
schools mentioned; both took pupils from all parts of the city 
plus a few, like myself, who came from outside communities and 
had, therefore, to pay tuition of twenty-five dollars per term. 

The student body at Oakland High included sons and daughters of 
the leading business and professional people in the community 
together with others from families of more modest financial 
and social status. These differences were reflected in the 
clothing of both sexes. Boys from well-to-do families usually 
had two or more suits that were alternated in use and frequently 
pressed, whereas youngsters like myself wore much the same garb 
day after day. 

None of my family had any formal education beyond secondary 
schools, but in the atmosphere at Oakland High School, where a 
number of comrades were going on to college, I decided to do 
likewise; after some pleading my father agreed. Because of a 
somewhat irregular pattern of courses in three high schools, I 
lacked minimum entrance requirements for the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. Ten lessons in English at a Berkeley cram school and 
passing a relatively easy oral examination in the subject enabled 
me to matriculate in August, 1908, and register in the College of 
Chemistry. 

At that time the University of California was comprised of 
several parts: the affiliated professional colleges of medicine, 
pharmacy and dentistry in San Francisco, the Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton, and beginnings of the two-year University Farm 
School at Davis. All academic instruction, undergraduate and 
graduate, was at Berkeley. Physical landmarks in Berkeley then 
were the brick buildings of the original university—North and 
South Halls, Bacon Library, and the Civil Engineering building 
together with the Chemistry building of a later date. The only 
permanent buildings were the granite-faced Mining building and 
California Hall. The latter had an omnibus role. On the upper 
floor was the entire administrative staff—president, business 
office, recorder, secretary of the regents, and deans. Below 
were faculty offices, classrooms, and a big lecture hall, 101 Cal. 
There was no Campanile or Sather Gate, the new library was repre¬ 
sented only by a foundation, and a wooden bridge spanned Straw¬ 
berry Creek at the north end of Telegraph Avenue. Wild grass 
covered wide spaces between the scattered buildings and campus 
oaks and there were few sidewalks. Harmon Gymnasium, of wood, 
served for indoor athletic events, university meetings, public 
lectures, and musical concerts. 

In 1908 there were 2,699 undergraduates, 403 graduate 
students, 207 faculty members, and 106 teaching assistants. The 
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Storer: freshman class numbered 818, but only 484 survived to receive 

bachelor’s degrees in 1912 when I graduated. 

During the first two years at the University I had five 
classes per week that started at 8:10 A.M. To arrive on time 
I had to depart from Elmhurst on the 6:40 A.M. car. In Oakland 
I raced on foot two or three blocks to land breathless on the 
Telegraph Avenue car headed toward Berkeley. Much of my time 
en route both going and coming was used for study. The street¬ 
cars served also for attending social functions. Often I went 
from Elmhurst into Oakland or Berkeley, took my date on a street¬ 
car to and from a dance, party, or theater, and then rode seven 
or twelve miles back home, arriving well after midnight. I thus 
spent more time in transit than at the entertainment. On open 
stretches the cars moved at twenty to twenty-five miles per hour 
but with frequent stops to receive or discharge passengers; the 
average of travel was about twelve miles per hour. 

My liveliest experience in socializing by streetcar was in 
April, 1916, when a swank dinner party was arranged by five 
graduate students at Berkeley—Donald B. Keyes, Worth H. Rodebush, 
T. Dale Stewart, Tracy B. Kittridge and myself. Each invited a 
girl and provided her with an orchid from Carboni’s West Berkeley 
hothouses. Dress was formal, the men in white tie and tails with 
top hats and canes. Our party of ten drew much attention inside 
a Telegraph Avenue streetcar as we went to the Hotel Oakland, then 
in its prime as the main social rendezvous for that city. Don 
and Worth had smuggled a pint dewar flask of liquid air from the 
chemical laboratory. They used it to freeze some of the oysters 
served at the table, then broke the oysters to the consternation 
of our girl friends and the waiters. It was a lively party but 
ended less pleasantly than anticipated. We had arrived too late 
to take advantage of the table d’hote rate and at a la carte 
prices our collective cash just paid the bill. In lieu of a tip 
Don called for the head waiter. When that functionary arrived and 
was told of our pleasure in the dinner he bowed deeply, probably 
anticipating a generous tip from such a well-dressed group. In 
lieu, Don quickly dropped a cord over the waiter’s neck on which 
was fastened a large gilded medallion of the recently closed San 
Francisco Exposition. Without a word the waiter ducked and 
streaked back to the kitchen, whereupon we departed. Our residue 
cash sufficed only to return the party to Berkeley; after deliver¬ 
ing the young ladies to their respective doorsteps we men walked 
whatever distance necessary to our lodgings! 

Two years of elementary military training were required of 
every able-bodied male student at the University of California 
when I was an undergraduate, 1908-12. This produced a regiment 
of twelve companies supervised by several seniors or graduate 
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Storer: students as colonels and/or majors, under general direction of a 

U.S. Army officer assigned to the University for this duty. Our 
commandant was Major Edward M. Lewis (later a major general in 
World War I) who was respected by both students and faculty. 

Cadets of earlier classes had been garbed in dark blue with caps 
reminiscent of Civil War regalia. Upon our arrival the uniform 
became like that then used at West Point, blue-gray trimmed in 
black, a standing close-fitting collar, and barracks cap with 
visor that came down close over the forehead. It was remindful 
of the contemporary bellhops in hotels. Two hours of drill per 
week, mostly in close-order formation, with rifles, were combined 
with a one-hour indoor class on the infantry manual. Toward the 
end of the spring semester there were usually one or more regi¬ 
mental parades, with the full cadet band. Later we passed in 
review in a double-ranked company front that strove to be a 
straight line at right angles to the path of march. One such 
affair was on a field in the northwest portion of the Berkeley 
campus, then free of buildings, where classes in civil engineering 
had driven many stakes in their surveys. The military performance 
was marked by cadets who stumbled and fell when tripped by the 
stakes. 

Many students hated the drills with all the fervor of husky 
young males. At the command "dismissed" following the last for¬ 
mation each year, a cloud of gray caps rose over the companies in 
a final expression of relief. Some sophomores were appointed cor¬ 
porals but could expect no higher rank. Students who chose to 
continue training became sergeants as juniors and cadet officers 
as seniors in command during those years. At commencement "com¬ 
missions" were awarded the cadet officers but they carried no status 
for the regular U.S. Army as do those of more recent years. My 
commission as a cadet captain was of no value later when I was 
drafted and became a buck private in the national army in 1917. 

Late in 1909 I bought a job-printing plant to earn money 
for college expenses, the family finances then being especially 
low. Father advanced $100 and he and I signed notes for the 
balance. The equipment, if new, would have cost between $500 and 
$1,000 but being mostly secondhand (repossessed) the outlay was 
only $370. It included the press already mentioned, an electric 
motor, a rack of thirty-five type cases containing about forty- 
six fonts in five or six faces, and necessary accessories. The 
plant was installed in the barn back of our house at 1220 Ninety- 
eighth Avenue, on a wood floor raised above the ground. I cut in 
a window for daylight, added a circuit for the motor and two or 
three electric lamps to illuminate the shop at night, when much 
of the work was done after days at the University. In 1910 the 
receipts were $682 for 127 jobs—business and legal forms, pla¬ 
cards, tickets, programs, etc. After paying for paper, ink, and 
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other supplies the income served to retire most of the notes on 
the purchase and provided my college expenses. 

I continued at printing until graduating from the University 
in May, 1912. Thereafter I worked occasionally in the shop but 
my brother Sherman had become proficient and carried on. Father 
died in March, 1918, while I was in military service and Sherman 
entered the army later that year. During our absence the plant 
was sold by our stepmother who pocketed the proceeds. Father 
had kept the metal stick used by grandfather John Faust Storer 
when the latter was a typesetter on the Daily Alta California 
in the 1850-1870 period; that family memento unfortunately dis¬ 
appeared with the other equipment. 

My college work proceeded on schedule for three semesters, 
then financial limitations made it impossible to pay laboratory 
fees in chemistry for the spring semester of 1910. A minimum of 
eight units was required to register and I found seven for my 
regular program. A few one-unit courses then were offered and 
I discovered such a course in zoology by Professor William E. 

Ritter in which I registered. 

This seemingly chance event altered my subsequent life. Dr. 
Ritter, the first full-fledged instructor in zoology at the Uni¬ 
versity, had become director of the newly formed Scripps Institu¬ 
tion for Biology, a marine laboratory for the University that had ^ 
been established at La Jolla by him after several years of effort. 
He came to Berkeley in the terminal third of the spring semester in 
1910 to give three hours per week of lectures and conferences. 

The subject matter was philosophical zoology. In the discussions 
he opened my eyes to a new field—zoology. I expressed interest 
in possibly changing my major and he gave me a paper by Raymond 
Pearl of Johns Hopkins University, a statistical study of the 
water plant Ceratophyllum , to read during the summer. Shortly 
after the semester ended I was invited to join a group for a ten- 
day vacation in Yosemite Valley where biological attractions were 
many. This experience may have fortified my desire for change to 
a new field of study. 

In August, 1910, I transferred my major to zoology and was 
permitted to register for General Zoology 1A and Comparative An-* 
atomy of Vertebrates 106 simultaneously. I received a grade of 
"1" in each, equivalent to an A but never duplicated that perform¬ 
ance. I went on, having to take certain courses in other fields, 


4. See Ritter, Mrs. Mary (Bennett) More than Gold in California 
1849-1933 . (1933). 
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Storer: because of somewhat differing requirements in the College of 

Letters and Science. In the end I finished on schedule with my 
college mates in June, 1912, by cramming in courses in zoology, 
and was able to graduate with honors. 

In the spring of 1912, while completing my senior year at 
Berkeley I was elected to the California chapter of the Society 
of the Sigma Xi. This scientific honor society, founded at 
Cornell University in 1886, then had chapters at the prinicipal 
universities of the United States. During the academic year a 
chapter usually held monthly meetings to hear resident or visit¬ 
ing scientists discuss some of their recent researches. At 
Berkeley the chapter met in the Men’s Faculty Club and was attended 
only by members, faculty and graduate students. During my years 
at Berkeley I had opportunity to hear speakers in various fields. 
After the formal lecture there was a question-and-answer period 
followed by serving of light refreshments when members and guests 
had further opportunity to discuss the topic of the evening and 
to talk with one another. 

As an offset to starting late in zoology, I discovered several 
ways to gain knowledge rapidly. During odd hours of my junior and 
senior years I was a helper at twenty-five cents per hour in the 
department. This yielded zoological experience and a little money. 
In May-June, 1911, I joined a field party collecting land verte¬ 
brates for the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. Localities visited 
were Bakersfield, McKittrick, Simmler (on Carrizo Plain), and 
Santa Marguerita. Harry S. Swarth was in charge; he had Harry Carr 
and Wallace Chandler detailed by the U.S. Public Health Service to 
collect rodents—plague was just then receiving consideration among 
those animals. My task was to take blood smears and parasites from 
the vertebrates collected for Professor Charles A. Kofoid. 

A week later I joined Joseph Grinnell (director of the museum), 
Walter P. Taylor, and two others on another trip that lasted from 
mid-June to early September with collecting stations from the South 
Fork Valley (of Kern River) and Walker Pass to the west base of 
Mount Whitney. In the summer of 1912, May to late July, Taylor 
and I collected in the Sacramento Valley from near Red Bluff to 
Mount Diablo, nine weeks out of doors in the heat of summer with 
merely a tent in which to prepare specimens. Next year I was 
asked to join another museum party for the northwest coast—Marin 
to Humboldt County—but Dr. Kofoid insisted that I remain in Ber¬ 
keley and prepare microsections of animals and tissues needed for 
instruction in elementary zoology. With two assistants, Olive 
Sweezy and Violet Bathgate, about twenty-five hundred slides were 
completed in less than two months. 
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Teaching Assignments 


Meanwhile, prior to graduation in May, 1912, I was asked by 
Dr. Kofoid to become a teaching assistant (TA) in zoology. The 
work was nominally half-time for the two semesters and then paid 
$500 or $600 per year. As the youngest of four such assistants 
I was scheduled for the lower salary. Kofoid came into a room 
one day where others were present and held up five fingers; I 
shook my head and held up six—and that was my salary during the 
next two years. 

In August, 1912, I began to teach in zoology, an experience 
that was to extend through many years. Albert L. Barrows and I 
were the two assistants to Kofoid in general zoology—two lectures 
and two, two-hour laboratory periods per week. The department was 
in East Hall, a two-storied building, immediately behind the old 
Bacon Hall Library. Our laboratory seated forty-eight students. 
Conditions for instruction were medieval—microscopes were old, 
prepared slides were poor, and there was no suitable laboratory 
manual. Barrows, with some help by me and with advice from Kofoid, 
drafted such a guidebook which was duplicated rather badly on a 
gelatin—pad hectograph. It proved to be the distant ancestor of 
the manual, often revised, that served Zoology 1A at Berkeley for 
several decades. Our half-time service was generously stretched 
in preparing for and teaching in the laboratory, correcting draw¬ 
ings and examinations, producing the manual, and seeking specimens 
needed for class instruction. I registered for a few courses on 
the side and started research on amphibians. 

During two years as assistant I helped Kofoid in the autumn 
and J. Frank Daniel in the spring, the latter with the second 
semester course (IB) on elementary vertebrate anatomy and embry¬ 
ology. Daniel had joined the department when I did, in the autumn 
of 1912, and also taught comparative anatomy. He was cold and 
seemingly ill at ease before students and his lectures and explana¬ 
tions were difficult to comprehend. In contrast, Kofoid was a rapid 
and voluble lecturer full of subject matter and ideas, although some¬ 
times his lectures were at a level well above that of the beginner. 

In the spring of 1914 I was invited to become an instructor 
in the summer session to give two courses. Ornithology (Zoology 
2) and Natural History of (Land) Vertebrates (Zoology 113). No 
assistance was provided so I started one class in laboratory, 
gave a lecture to the other, and then reversed the arrangement. 

The two groups were, as I recall, taken together on field trips 
which were devoted primarily to birds. My total compensation for two 
six-week courses was $125. 
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Courtship and Marriage to Ruth Risdon 


Following graduation from the University and a summer field 
trip in the Sacramento Valley, I rented a small room at 2611 
Durant Avenue in Berkeley from Mrs. Herbert T. Risdon. I lived 
there for most of the next five years except when absent on field 
trips. For a year meals were taken at restaurants, then in 1913- 
17 at a boarding house on Bancroft Way near Bowditch Street, fac¬ 
ing the campus. Mrs. Herbert Kittridge provided meals for ten 
to fifteen students, graduate and undergraduate. Room rent was 
$8.00 and board $17.50 per month. 

My future wife Ruth Charlotte Risdon and I were both grad¬ 
uates of Oakland High School (1905, T 07) and the University 
(1910, f 12) but were scarcely acquainted when she received the 
M.D. degree and I an M.S. degree in 1913. We went our separate 
ways. In college and after she attended many dances, concerts, 
and operas and was a member of the Alpha Xi Delta Sorority while 
I was a "barbarian” with far fewer social activities. After she 
completed her year as intern in pediatrics at University of Cali¬ 
fornia medical school in San Francisco she returned to her parents 1 
home and began to serve the University’s infirmary (forerunner of 
Student Health Service) in the clinic and as anesthetist—all for 
$50 per month. Shortly she started a well baby clinic in West 
Berkeley. 

During 1916-17 she and I went on daytime outings in the then 
open spaces of the bay region. Also we attended musical and dra¬ 
matic productions and dined often on the modest-priced meals of 
those days. 

We were married on 16 June 1917 in the home of the Reverend 
Raymond C. Brooks on a hill just south of the campus that gave 
a nine-county view of the pristine bay region. A few friends and 
my sister were present. Dr. Brooks then was pastor of the local 
Congregational Church that we both attended. A week of honey¬ 
mooning in the Santa Cruz Mountains at Idyllwild near Alma afforded 
explorative walks to study plants and animals. Then we began house 
keeping in a rear garden cottage on Durant Avenue west of Telegraph 
Both of us were working at the University, but we wanted to develop 
a home. Within about two and a half months, however, I was drafted 
into the U.S. (national) Army and departed on 7 September for Camp 
(now Fort) Lewis, Washington. ^Our furniture was stored and Ruth 
returned to her parents’ home. 


5. See pp. 35-39. 
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At the Christmas recess Ruth went north by train and we stayed 
a week or so in a rented room near the camp. I brought in a 
small fir tree from the surrounding woods for our first holiday 
celebration. At that time I was making blood counts in the base 
hospital laboratory and the officers there kindly permitted Ruth 
to participate so we could be together. A couple that I had met 
in Tacoma kindly took us as guests for Christmas. Returning home, 
Ruth had a bout with German measles, but recovered. In March I 
was transferred to Texas and a delay en route was authorized so 
we had a few days together. My father then was ill of pneumonia 
and died before I reached San Antonio. 

Ruth had continued work at the infirmary but shortly developed 
symptoms of a mild tubercular involvement and was ordered into 
complete rest in Pottinger’s Sanitarium at Monrovia in Southern 
California. Her weekly expense about equalled my monthly pay 
($59) as sergeant. So I told my military superiors that to meet 
financial obligations I must either obtain an officer’s commission 
or be discharged to resume my civilian position in the University 
at Berkeley. I was examined on my qualifications; it was much 
like a Ph.D. oral. In about two months I became a first lieuten¬ 
ant, Sanitary Corps (monthly pay and allowances $208-216). On 
leave in September I took Ruth, still bedridden, up to Berkeley, 
then shortly, in a pullman compartment to San Antonio. On the 
outskirts of the city we found lodging with the Misses Holtzapfel 
where she could be cared for in bed while I returned to army 
service. At once I was ordered to Austin to join my outfit. The 
autumn of 1918 witnessed the worldwide influenza pandemic with 
enormous morbidity and mortality. I was stricken and bedded for 
some days across the room from Ruth. She luckily escaped the 
disease and I recovered fully. 

At the end of January, 1919, we left the army and San Antonio 
and returned to Berkeley. I resumed museum duties and Ruth slow¬ 
ly recovered to normal strength. We rented a cottage to resume 
housekeeping but shortly it was sold—Berkeley was experiencing 
a post-war housing shortage. In August we purchased a comfortable 
shingled cottage at 2804 Piedmont Avenue near Stuart Street, about 
a mile from my campus office. The garden had deep fertile loam 
derived from a hill to the east and there were four mature cherry 
trees, relics of a former orchard. One spring we picked more than 
four hundred pounds of cherries—eaten fresh, preserved, and given 
to friends. We planted berry vines and vegetables that produced 
much food, thereby reducing our expense for food. Here Ruth planted 


6. Tracy Storer had moved to the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology in 
Berkeley as an instructor in September, 1914 (see next chapter). 
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Storer: and tended flowers as she always has done. Also we set out a 

small coast redwood that later grew to tower over adjacent 
houses. 

We purchased secondhand furniture and a gas stove, but for 
a year or so the living room had only a rug and some cushions 
where we could recline before an occasional fireplace fire. 

We had no icebox or refrigerator. The kitchen had a cooler, 
a slender closet with wire screen shelves, vented top and bottom 
to the outdoors. There we kept uncooked or cooked food, including 
milk, eggs, and meat. In an unusual warm spell a ten-pound cake 
of ice in a laundry tray helped to prevent food spoilage. Twice 
again Ruth was bedridden for several months while we lived there, 
but in both cases we fortunately found house-help for weekdays 
to do washing and cleaning, prepare some meals, and attend to 
Ruth while I was at the museum. In 1923 we moved to Davis but 
rented the Berkeley house until 1944, mostly with pleasant tenants. 
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II AUTHORSHIP 


Some people write books because they feel an urge to deliver a 
message to the public and some have hopes of financial reward. 

My entry into this field was sudden and for neither of these 
reasons. In 1914 I had been awarded a University fellowship at 
Berkeley to work toward the doctorate degree in zoology. The 
previous year Joseph Grinnell, director of the Museum of Verte¬ 
brate Zoology, and Harold C. Bryant had begun writing The Game 
Birds of California . During the summer of 1914 Bryant resigned 
to conduct educational work for the California Fish and Game 
Commission (where he started the quarterly periodical, California 
Fish and Game , which still is published). I was asked to become 
the third author, resigned the fellowship, and on September 1 
joined the museum staff. 

The book was to include, besides some general chapters, an 
account for each of the 108 birds then in the game category— 
ducks, geese and swans, rails and coots, shorebirds, doves, quail 
and grouse. Bryant had previously done some field studies to 
obtain data and all three authors were outdoors at times to gather 
information but our main sources were in the then limited litera¬ 
ture in books and periodicals dealing with birds. Besides formal 
descriptions of the birds and their nests and eggs, made with 
museum specimens in hand, we dredged the literature and wrote as 
much of a connected life history account of each as available 
materials permitted. It was a slow task because our ideas of 
content and style improved with practice, leading to much revision 
of chapters seemingly already finished. 

As the youngest author I gathered subject matter and drafted 
chapters which were then revised with Grinnell. Other chores in¬ 
cluded assembling tables of measurements and of nesting data, 
and preparation of the rather extensive bibliography. Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, the Ithaca bird painter, was commissioned to do 
a series of color plates, and a student in my 1914 summer course 
on birds, Frieda Lueddemann (later Mrs. Abernathy), made the line 
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Storer: drawings. The manuscript was finished in 1916 and published in 

1918 as part of the series of volumes commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the University of California. 

World War I interfered with my participation in the final stages 
toward publication; by the time galley proofs were available I was 
in the national army at Camp (now Fort) Lewis near Tacoma, Wash¬ 
ington. I read some galleys but military service left little 
time for the terminal duties of authorship. 

Work on The Game Birds of California , however, was inter¬ 
rupted two years earlier by the start of an enterprise that led 
to another book and one of quite different character. In 1911 
Grinnell had made his first short visit to Yosemite Valley. By 
1914 he had plans and had arranged with federal officials to make 
a comprehensive natural history survey of the valley and its en¬ 
virons. A small party worked two months in the winter of 1914-15 
but full-scale operations began on May 15, 1915, when Grinnell, 
Charles L. Camp, Gordon F. Ferris, Charles D. Holliger and I made 
camp at Pleasant Valley, in the foothills of Mariposa County. 

(The site is now covered by Lake McClure behind Exchequer Dam.) 

Some members of the group were in the region throughout the re¬ 
mainder of 1915. Walter P. Taylor took part in field work in 
the autumn and Joseph S. Dixon during the winter and again in 
1916. Shorter trips were made by Grinnell and me in 1919 and 1920. 
In all we made a series of camps from Snelling to Mono Lake and 
covered a transect of the Sierra Nevada from the edge of the San 
Joaquin Valley to the western edge of the Great Basin. 

Each of us had lines of mouse and rattraps in various en¬ 
vironments that were run twice daily, baiting and setting the 
traps late in the day and removing any captured animals soon 
after daybreak. Following breakfast, party members set out for 
a two- to four-hour trip with shotgun and notebook, observing 
and collecting. "J. G." [Joseph Grinnell] and I often made bird 
censuses by eye and ear. Because we followed spring up the 
mountains we were continually in the season of birdsong. Return¬ 
ing to camp, the morning’s observations were written up in field 
notebooks, often with much detail as to habits, voice, nests, and 
other features about the species that came to attention. After¬ 
noons were devoted to making study skins of birds and mammals and 
preserving reptiles and amphibians in fluid. Many photographs of 
environments and of specimens were made and some of the nests and 
work of birds and mammals. 

In 1915 I was afield from May to August and again from Sep¬ 
tember to November, the latter trip with Walter P. Taylor. In 
1916 I visited the region in February and April. In that year 
Joseph S. Dixon worked three months in the vicinity of Mono Lake. 
Finally in 1919 I was out in the foothills and Yosemite Valley 
with Grinnell from May 5 to 27. 
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The expedition obtained 4,354 specimens, wrote 2,001 pages 
of field notes, and made 700 photographs. The Yosemite report 
therefore could place major reliance on firsthand materials. 
Taylor was to have been a party in the writing but he resigned 
from the museum in 1916 to join the U.S. Biological Survey so 
the authors became Grinnell and Storer. As work on the game 
bird book came to completion late in 1916 I began indexing the 
voluminous Yosemite notes and started writing the accounts of 
species—we had 97 mammals, 231 birds, 22 reptiles and 12 amphi¬ 
bians to consider. Grinnell identified specimens, drafted gen¬ 
eral accounts, and wrote a few species chapters. 
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III MUSEUM OF VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 


Besides writing, I had curatorial duties at the museum. My 
title was Assistant Curator of Birds but Grinnell and Harry S. 
Swarth of the staff specialized in ornithology. My task was to 
care for the alcoholic collection, mainly reptiles and amphibians. 
Duties included cataloging and installing specimens gathered by 
staff members or outside persons interested in natural history. 

The specimens were kept in wide-mouthed jars with ground-glass 
stoppers. Periodically the entire collection had to be reexamined 
to renew the alcohol lost by slow evaporation bringing it to 65 
percent for amphibians and 80 percent for reptiles. Detailed 
duplicate listing of specimens was kept on four- by six-inch 
cards, one set with running series of numbers (department catalog) 
and another by species (reference catalog). The first named was 
of especial use in connecting a specimen with field notes in a 
museum collector T s journal or with correspondence for any re¬ 
ceived by mail. 

Other activities included attention to visitors, some sci¬ 
entific, some casual. The first usually proved stimulating, 
often having information to impart that added to our knowledge of 
animals and localities, whereas the casuals attracted by the 
sign museum were curious, but their interest usually slackened 
when we said the collections were only of scientific specimens. 

I did little teaching for some time, then began to parti¬ 
cipate with Grinnell in Zoology 113. We alternated variously 
on lecture material and field trips although he, as a rule, gave 
most of the lectures on birds and some on mammals. In 1919 I 
taught this course in the summer session. Two years later, in 
1921, Grinnell proposed that we offer an autumn course in economic 
vertebrate zoology (Zoology 116). We thus pioneered in a field 
now abundantly provided with instructional facilities in many 
colleges that offer courses in wildlife management. There was 
little literature and we had mainly to depend on our own ideas 
of what constituted proper attitudes toward game species and 
noxious vertebrates and their management. 
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IV SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


A university staff member is expected to keep up with the fore¬ 
front of knowledge in his field. This he does in several ways, 
by reading books, monographs, and technical periodicals in his own 
and related fields, by conferences and seminars with his colleagues 
and, importantly, by attending and participating in meetings of 
scientific organizations. Most of the technical journals, the 
literature of science, are published by scientific societies and 
active membership in those related to one's field of teaching and 
research is of major importance. Since scientific societies pub¬ 
lish much of the literature in their several fields it is incum¬ 
bent upon scientific workers to give their societies all possible 
support, moral as well as financial, to further their own interests 
and those of their chosen fields of endeavor. 

My first real experience with a scientific organization came 
early in my graduate years at Berkeley, about 1913, when the 
Pacific Biological Society (forerunner of the Western Society of 
Naturalists) met in the big lecture room of the Department of 
Zoology. Here was an opportunity to hear and see and meet some 
of the men from other biological establishments in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. It was a great pleasure for me and the 
other graduate students to have at least limited companionship 
with men and women who were contributing by their researches and 
publications to the advancement of zoology and related biological 
sciences. 

I had joined the Cooper Ornithological Club in 1911 and a 
northern section of this then small organization held monthly 
evening meetings on the Berkeley campus. The club then, as now, 
had a diverse membership—a few persons doing technical work with 
birds, many amateurs to whom bird study was an engrossing avoca¬ 
tion, and a few of the older generation who were most interested 
in egg collecting and collections. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 on the marina ifi San 
Francisco led numerous scientific societies to hold either re- 
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gional or national meetings on the exposition grounds. Among 
these was the American Ornithologists 1 Union which only once 
before had ventured to the Far West. The Cooper Club and the 
union had joint sessions for the reading of papers and here I 
had my first full-fledged opportunity to present a paper before 
a scientific society. The subject matter was drawn from two 
chapters in Game Birds of California then in progress at Berkeley. 

The exposition also attracted the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science to hold a national summer meeting in 
San Francisco and Berkeley. The association used the occasion 
to organize a Pacific division. Since then (1915) the division 
has arranged summer meetings in the territory from San Diego to 
Vancouver and Salt Lake City at which numerous affiliated socie¬ 
ties provide a wide variety of programs in many scientific fields. 
The first president of the division was Dr. William Wallace Camp¬ 
bell, then a distinguished astronomer at Mount Hamilton and later 
president of the University of California. Albert L. Barrows, 
my associate in zoology at Berkeley, became the secretary and con¬ 
tinued that part-time task while completing his doctorate program 
at Berkeley. 

Soon after returning to the museum in February, 1919, I was 
asked to serve as secretary for the Western Society of Naturalists. 
This organization was one of several that affiliated with the Paci¬ 
fic division, AAAS, and I made trips to Seattle in 1919 and to 
Pasadena in 1920 to fulfill my duties. The division had become a 
going concern and attracted a fair attendance from among scienti¬ 
fic workers in the western states. 

In 1919 the American Society of Mammalogists was formed to 
bring together persons in the United States and Canada interested 
in the study of this group of vertebrates and to start publication 
of the Journal of Mammalogy . The society and its journal have 
both prospered and serve as the one enterprise in this field in 
North America. There were several persons with interests in mam¬ 
mals in the San Francisco Bay region so in 1920 we banded together 
as a Northern California section of the ASM and held nine meetings 
in that year. By this time I had become a somewhat chronic secre¬ 
tary and so the same task was mine for the local mammalogists. 

With the declaration of war in the spring of 1917 Barrows 
went to officer’s training camp and I was asked to serve as sec¬ 
retary. I dropped to a half-time program at the Museum of Verte¬ 
brate Zoology and took up the seemingly limited duties for the 
Pacific division in May. But as part of the patriotic effort 
some of the top scientific men at Stanford and California had 
formed a committee to arrange for special research on problems 
to forward the wartime needs of the state. John C. Merriam, 
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professor of paleontology at Berkeley, was chairman and the mem¬ 
bership included (at least) the following men: W. W. Campbell 
(astronomy. Mount Hamilton); A. 0. Lewschner (astronomy, Berkeley); 
Douglas Campbell (botany, Stanford); E. C. Franklin (chemistry, 
Stanford); William Ophuls (medicine, Stanford), and George 
Whipple (Hooper Foundation and Medical School, University of Cal¬ 
ifornia, San Francisco). The Pacific division facilities were 
used by the committee and I became the secretary. That summer I 
had a strenuous but enjoyable experience as the very junior member 
in a series of meetings with some of the leading scientific people 
from the two neighboring universities. My duties were short-lived, 
however, because I was drafted for military services at the opening 
of September. 
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V WORLD WAR I 


Soon after war with Germany was declared in the spring of 1917, 
numbers of my friends on the Berkeley campus enrolled in officer’s 
training camps, where successful completion of a three-month 
course resulted in being commissioned as second lieutenant. All 
young citizens had been registered that spring in the federal se¬ 
lective service, a euphemism for the draft. By late summer new 
army cantonments were being built and local draft boards were 
choosing the first draftees. My call came in August and I decided 
to go in the first 5 percent. Ruth and I had been married in June 
and had started a home in Berkeley. In less than three months our 
belongings went into storage and she returned to her parents’ home. 

On 7 September 1917, I departed with the early Berkeley draftees in 
a train bound for Camp Lewis, Washington. We were in rough civilian 
garb with no overcoats or blankets and the passenger coaches had only 
ordinary seats. Our contingent of seventeen included ten graduates 
of UC Berkeley and one from Stanford—scarcely a representative 
group of young American manhood. 

Two days later we became part of Company G, 363d Infantry, 
National Army in the plainest of wooden barracks on a large flat 
that looked up to Mount Rainier. For a month I experienced the 
doughboy routine—reveille at 5:30 A.M. with the band playing 
loudly in company streets to drown the cursing of civilian induct¬ 
ees not yet accustomed to such early arousal. Chow and drill were 
on schedule as was Saturday barracks inspection when officers 
rubbed white-gloved fingers over doortops seeking dirt (which we al¬ 
ways removed in prior cleanup). Soon after we settled into in¬ 
fantry routine the first 40 percent draft contingent arrived. 

Unlike our rather elite 5 percent group, it was a bonafide cross 
section of younger citizens. Our company received a batch of 
Swiss-Italian milkers from San Mateo County dairy ranches who 
knew scarcely any English. When I was assigned a squad of them 
for elementary drill 1 had to learn and use the Italian for left 
and right. We could visit Tacoma, about twelve miles distant 
by streetcar, but Seattle shortly was put out of bounds. I had 
suffered foot trouble and was wearing arch supports. The heavy 
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army shoes and rugged infantry marches aggravated my discomfort 
so I requested transfer to the medical department; shortly I moved 
to the base hospital. 

In 1917 the new all wood army cantonments were of standard 
pattern across the United States. The base hospital had four 
rows of ten wards (each housing fifty patients), one or more 
psychiatric or "nut 11 wards, other isolation wards at a slight 
distance, and some warehouses for supplies and equipment. Between 
the two inner rows of wards were the headquarters offices, labor¬ 
atory, X ray, surgery, mess hall, and canteen. Admitting that I 
could do typewriting, an ill-advised disclosure, cost me a month 
as an office clerk in a special ward. Then I joined the labora¬ 
tory, which that winter had about forty officers and enlisted men. 

We of the latter category were privates, ordinary or first-class. 

At first threat of draft, the gamblers, pool sharks, and pimps of 
western Washington had rushed into the medical department and with 
a slight priority they soon became sergeants and sergeants first- 
class. The enlisted personnel were largely college students or 
graduates, wherefore there was a great gap between the noncoms 
and ourselves. Officers in the laboratory were civilian physicians 
recently commissioned, who appreciated the talents and personali¬ 
ties of their thirty-dollar-per-month help and treated us pleasant¬ 
ly. The thirty-dollar pay was a misnomer because every soldier had 
to take $10,000 of war-risk insurance at $6.80 per month. If he 
had a wife or other dependent, fifteen dollars additional went 
for that purpose (matched by an equal amount from the government). 

My take-home pay was $8.20—board, room, clothes, and medical atten¬ 
tion were free! 

Blood work was under a Captain Terry to whom I was assigned 
in company with a pre-medic, Bickford, from Seattle. By day or 
night he and I did blood counts. Often on Sunday evening we were 
recalled by an amiable Lieutenant Carter for a case with pain in 
the lower right abdomen. If we reported a count of 20,000 or more 
white cells per cubic millimeter, the lieutenant scrubbed for an 
appendectomy. GIs away on weekend leave often would delay seek¬ 
ing medical attention until their situation became critical. 

They were healthy young bucks and most of them recovered unevent¬ 
fully. Once in the "stomach ward" a count on a Jewish soldier 
revealed 9 percent of eosinophiles, indicative of nematode infec¬ 
tion and probably trichinosis. He refused the ward officer’s 
request to make a biopsy. We inferred he had eaten measly pork. 
Routinely we two who made blood counts were called to almost every 
ward, including the "nut house." We thus ranged almost as widely 
as the commanding officer. 

Once a week our group made Wasserman tests for syphilis. 

Blood samples from suspects were accumulated in a refrigerator 
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for this purpose. Red blood cells of sheep were needed for the 
test so Bickford or I would be sent to a Tacoma slaughterhouse 
for a fresh supply. We were conveyed in a small Red Cross ambu¬ 
lance, roofed but with open sides, shielded only by canvas cur¬ 
tains in cold or inclement weather. Dr. Terry conducted or dir¬ 
ected these weekly tests. Otherwise he exercised general surveil¬ 
lance over our work, examining any doubtful smears. Army supplies 
of the then favorite Wright’s stain used on blood smears to make 
differential counts were scarce, so I compounded the stain from 
available chemicals, and it worked. The supply lasted several 
months. 

In March, 1918, I was transferred to San Antonio, Texas, 
meanwhile having been appointed sergeant. My former zoology pro¬ 
fessor, Dr. Charles A. Kofoid of Berkeley, had been commissioned 
as major in the national army and assigned to Fort Sam Houston 
to conduct surveys on intestinal parasites, especially hookworm, 
in troops stationed in the southern department (Texas to Arizona)• 
He asked the War Department that I be assigned to his unit and 
commissioned. Assuming that his wishes would be fulfilled, he 
wrote me as lieutenant and implied that I would shortly achieve 
that status. Therefore, I bought an officer’s uniform and the 
required leggings. But on arrival at San Antonio it proved that 
only the transfer was effective; I continued to sit ’’below the 
salt,” in enlisted ^tatus with canvas leggings and chevrons rather 
than shoulder bars. 

The American Red Cross, as a wartime contribution, had paid 
to have four pullman railroad cars remodeled as laboratory units. 
One end contained an office, bunks, and washroom for four officers. 
The other end included facilities for six enlisted men, a kitchen 
and refrigerator, and an early (and unreliable) Delco electric 
generating plant. The middle third of the car was essentially a 
bacteriological laboratory, with benches on either side,-an incu¬ 
bator, centrifuge, ovens, etc. In the winter of 1917-18 the cars 
served in studies on meningitis epidemics, then were sold to the 
army. The southern department received the laboratory car, Metch- 
nikoff, to which we were soon assigned and it became my military 
home for ten months. Our first assignment was of troops in the 
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Storer was later commissioned a first lieutenant, see 

p. 26. 
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obtained microscopes and paraphernalia to gather and study 
fecal samples from large numbers of men. At this and other 
camps later we would be assigned a small building for a labora¬ 
tory, several medical officers as extra microscopists, and a cadre 
of enlisted men to gather and process specimens. Each sample was 
in a two-ounce drug carton. This was filled with concentrated 
salt brine, allowed to stand for a while, then a thin pad of 
steel wool was pressed down. Any eggs of intestinal worm para¬ 
sites (except those of flukes) would soon rise to the top. The 
examiner, using a wire loop, lifted a film of the fluid onto a 
clean microscope slide; then a short search would show any worm 
eggs present. Few positive cases were missed. Infected cases 
were reported to local medical officers who ordered the men into 
the hospital for treatment. Later examinations were made to ensure 
that they had been cleared of infestation. 

From the end of March until 14 December 1918, we made 119,310 
examinations, detecting 12,982 hookworm and 1,536 other infections. 
In May through July we were moved in turn to the various camps and 
small posts along the Mexican border, finally to Nogales, Arizona. 
Our laboratory car would be attached to a regular passenger car 
between cities and towns, then switched into an army camp for one 
to several days. We continued our surveys into early December 
when Kofoid was transferred elsewhere and the other officers soon 
departed. I became residuary legatee, compiled a history of the 
Metchnikoff work, and was discharged late in January, 1919. 

Ours was a stinking assignment—once termed a fecal future— 
in the summer heat of mid-Texas and the southern border. Besides 
the odoriferous atmosphere there were frequent sandstorms especial¬ 
ly in stops at westerly places. Kofoid worked us six-and-a-half 
days a week, more than any other medical or line detachment that 
we visited. 

Being officially under the department laboratory at Fort Sam 
Houston, we were part and parcel of the old army, that was encrusted 
with peacetime languor and adhered tenaciously to the minutiae of 
army and medical regulations and practices, even in wartime. Our 
academic CO wanted immediate deliveries of supplies and equipment 
that were in warehouses supervised by oldtime sergeants. His bully¬ 
ing demands and insistance riled those adherents of the strict and 
leisurely procedure. Later it fell my lot to clean up the involved 
paper work left by his brusque sorties. Thereby I heard much of 
the eloquent cussing for which those old members of the regular 
army were noted. 

In retrospect, two episodes in our public health campaign 
afforded a humorous touch, although both entailed hard work in 
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nearly four hundred soldiers showed eggs of an unknown nematode. 
Treatment with various vermifuges yielded no worms. Kofoid’s 
captive lab staff was set to labor long and hard in efforts to 
find some environmental factors or conditions that would corre¬ 
late with the areas or origin of the positive cases—all without 
avail. Suggestions by lieutenants or sergeants in our group that 
the eggs might be foodborne were brushed aside—C.A.K. [Charles 
A. Kofoid] said dogmatically, "No known nematode egg can with¬ 
stand human digestive juices." He reported our findings and his 
beliefs in medical literature. Some years later a parasitologist 
who had been a member of our crew showed that the eggs were those 
of the common root nematode often present on uncooked vegetables! 

In autumn 1918, the Metchnikoff was sent to Austin to examine 
ROTC cadets at the University of Texas. The great worldwide pan¬ 
demic of influenza was already in progress and the medical officers 
in our detachment switched to attending the students, some of whom 
lapsed from influenza into pneumonia. There then was available a 
serum useful for cases of one kind of lobular pneumonia (type 2). 
Injection of a patient’s serum into a white mouse was necessary 
to identify the type. The rapidly rising epidemic promptly used 
up our country’s supply of white mice. So our medics said, "Storer, 
you’re a mammalogist—get us some mice." The white mouse is a 
derivative of the common house mouse, Mus musculus . By telephone 
and newspaper the Boy Scouts of Austin were enlisted to gather 
mice, and responded wholeheartedly. Soon I had between fifty and 
one hundred feral mice in a variety of improvised cages. The medics 
were delighted and immediately started work in the car’s laboratory. 
With the long-domesticated mild white mouse, one reaches into a 
cage, grabs the rodent by the tail, brings it to rest on a table 
under his other hand, and makes an injection. Feral mice are extra¬ 
ordinarily quick. When a doctor opened a cage to reach for a wild 
Mus he could not grab the animal’s tail—instead the mouse nipped 
the doctor’s finger. Promptly there was an outcry, "Storer, take 
your damned mice." Quickly I had to dispose of the mice and cages 
without letting the Scouts know the ignoble end of their coopera¬ 
tion. Incidentally, I made blood counts on a number of pneumonia 
cases and found leucopenia—the sequel was lobular pneumonia not 
amenable to the serum treatment. 

In retrospect, my military experience was uneventful and 
harmless. I had no foreign service (although some persons so 
rated their days in Texas during both Wars I and II). I never 
slept in a pup tent, never was shot at, and had none of the many 
additional inconveniences of those who served in France or other 
theaters of war. Mine was a benign participation. Association with 
two quite unlike laboratories and with several military hospitals 
added useful tidbits to my biological background as did limited 
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acquaintance with field environments in western Washington, cen¬ 
tral Texas, and parts of the Mexican border. At San Antonio I 
made the acquaintance of a local physician, C. A. R. Campbell, 

M.D., who had the notion that free-tailed bats ( Tadarida mexicana ) 
fed on malarial mosquitoes and, therefore, were an agency in con¬ 
trolling that disease. I was able to visit one of his bat towers 
successfully colonized with those bats. They had no effect on 
the local incidence of malaria but did provide a useful supply 
of bat guano. 

In 1925 I was appointed captain. Sanitary Corps, ORC, and was 
reappointed in 1930. No summer training or other participation 
was involved, so in 1935 I finally abandoned my military connec¬ 
tions. My activities during World War II were as a civilian. 


8. Storer, Tracy I. "Bats, bat towers, and mosquitoes." Journal 
of Mammology 7:85-90 (1926). 
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VI POST-WAR AUTHORSHIP 


Army service took me away from Berkeley and the vertebrate 
museum from early September, 1917, until the end of January, 

1919. Upon returning I went immediately at the Yosemite manu¬ 
script and much of the next two years was required to complete 
the joint book enterprise with Grinnell. Our chapters varied 
from a few lines about casual bird visitors to lengthy accounts 
of the common and widespread mammals and birds. In a succession 
of accounts, all in narrative form, there was a continuing chal¬ 
lenge to find new ways for starting one after another. Our ob¬ 
jective was to prepare a volume of interest to both laymen and 
biologists and we sought a light, objective style. As before, 

I drafted; then !, J. G." and I revised, but there was far less 
rewriting than for the game bird volume. Allan Brooks, the bird 
and mammal artist of British Columbia, made the color illustra¬ 
tions and again Miss Lueddemann did the line drawings. 

The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology had acquired a Model T 
Ford that served as transport for field collecting parties in 
1917 and years thereafter. It had all of the idiosyncrasies 
and complications for which that automobile was famous. The most 
memorable experience with it was that of my associate, Harry S. 
Swarth, while in Arizona during 1920. Tootling along a road— 
the highly descriptive term for Model T travel—he was surprised 
one day to see an object come rolling beside the car as he drove. 
It was the rear wheel on his side—the axle had broken and without 
the fourth wheel for support he was quickly let down. 

In 1919 I went with Grinnell in the same vehicle for field 
work on the Yosemite report on which we then were engaged. En 
route to the valley the automobile, at 6,000 to 8,000 feet ele¬ 
vation on dirt roads, proved incapable of negotiating many of the 
hairpin turns. At each of these we halted, unloaded must of our 
collecting equipment, drove the car around the sharp curve, and 
then struggled to carry our gear and replace it in the truck. 

After some days in Yosemite Valley we started back up the old Big 
Oak Flat Road. By the same procedure we achieved the summit of 
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the grade only to have the car fail completely. Some small part 
in the planetary transmission had broken. On request, a repair¬ 
man from the valley came out, improvised a tripod of tree trunks 
to lift the engine and transmission out of the frame, seek the 
faulted part, and replace it. Grinnell and I thereby had an extra 
day or two for field observations. 

On museum field trips in the southern Sierra Nevada in the 
summer of 1911 and in the Sacramento Valley in 1912, I had become 
acquainted with the rodents of those regions because an important 
part of the work on each trip was to maintain lines of rat and 
mousetraps to obtain animals for specimens—and rodents were the 
principal animals taken. These two expeditions, together with 
several local short collecting trips, gave me some acquaintance 
with the species of central California. The Yosemite field work, 
however, provided a much better opportunity to learn of these ani¬ 
mals because a prime objective of that expedition was to obtain 
life history data in addition to specimens. 

The pocket gopher interested me particularly, and I, whenever 
possible, sought to interpret the workings and the biology of this 
burrowing species. My first attempt at quantitative data was, in 
company with Charles L. Camp, to weigh the surface mounds on a small 
area of ground and from the crude figures of an afternoon’s work 
we subsequently made some estimates of the amount of soil put up 
by the gophers of Yosemite National Park.9 I once proposed to 
Grinnell that I set out on a thoroughgoing study of the habits of 
this fossorial rodent but I was told that the subject was already 
preempted. About six years later he published an essay on the 
subject. 

Upon completion of the Yosemite manuscript I proposed to 
Grinnell that I return to the Yosemite region to take advantage 
of the information we had obtained on the fauna and begin studies 
on quantitative aspects of the subject. Had I done so, I would 
have had an early entry into the field of ecology which was then 
beginning in the United States. He, however, did not approve. 

Early in the history of the Yosemite volume there was some 
interest in having the book published by the National Park Service, 
of which the resourceful Stephen T. Mather was then pioneer direc¬ 
tor. In the end, however, the University of California Press was 
the publisher. 


9. See Animal Life in the Yosemite , pp. 140-41. 
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This volume. Animal Life in the Yosemite , won immediate 
attention and recognition. It was the first attempt to describe 
in popular language the land vertebrate fauna of a section across 
the Sierra Nevada and it has since served as a general guide to the 
animals over a much wider portion of that California mountain range. 
Successive classes of students at the Yosemite field school and 
other mountain summer schools of natural history have used the book 
in their studies and many vacationists in the Sierras have kept it 
in their cabins for constant reference. Its hefty proportions 
741 pages, 7-by-10 1/2-inches, 4 pounds—and the limited edition, 
long since exhausted, have precluded even wider use. 
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VII DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 


As the Yosemite manuscript was being completed, I returned to 
work toward the doctorate which had of necessity been put aside 
while bookmaking under joint authorship was in progress. I passed 
the preliminary oral examination in the autumn of 1922 and began 
gathering materials for a thesis on the amphibians of California. 
This also became of book size. Professor Charles A. Kofoid, then 
chairman of the Department of Zoology at Berkeley, was the chairman 
of my Ph.D. committee and he wanted me to work out the life histor¬ 
ies of the animals. Dr. Grinnell, a member of the committee, in¬ 
sisted on a systematic and distributional account. To satisfy their 
separate interests I undertook to cover both aspects. 

Upon returning to work on amphibians toward my Ph.D. thesis 
it became obvious that field collecting was necessary to obtain 
eggs and larvae not represented in museum collections. I had 
saved vacations (two weeks per year) and by the spring of 1923 had 
accumulated five weeks for this purpose. Ruth and I bought a six- * 
year-old Buick touring car for the trip. The top was so high that 
I was able to build a removable bed platform that rested on the top 
of the front seat and side arms at the rear. Adding a mattress and 
bedding, there was still enough space overhead so that we could sit 
in bed to dress or undress. Collecting and camping equipment, in¬ 
cluding that for cooking, was stowed on the floor in the generous 
space behind the front seat; there was no luggage compartment. So, 
prepared with boots, nets, bottles, and camera, we left Berkeley 
early in March, and zigzagged down the* San Joaquin Valley at an 
average speed of about thirty—three miles per hour. Later we 
camped east of the San Jacinto Mountains at the mouth of Taquitz 
Creek, in company with the J. Eugene Law and Loye H. Miller fam¬ 
ilies. The then small desert village of Palm Springs was close 
by. Later we circled through San Diego County and returned up the 
coast. Investigating many ponds and streams by day or night, I 
gathered a wealth of thesis material. The Buick served us through 
the next two years, including trips to the northwest coast and 
into the central Sierra. 
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Cameras and photographic equipment were an important part of 
my personal and professional life. Between 1911 and 1922 I owned 
or used a variety of cameras in sizes up to 3 1/4- by-5 1/2-inches, 
mostly with anastigmat lenses that yielded crisp images with plates 
or roll film, and latterly cut film. Each served a season or so but 
only two were noteworthy. The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology had a 
four-by-five reflecting camera, the Slayflex, built in San Francisco 
and resembling a Graflex. It produced negatives of many photographs 
in Grinnell and Storer’s 1924 Animal Life in the Yosemite . In 1916 I 
bought a vest pocket-sized folding camera with anastigmat lens and 
a steel case. The previous owner, Charles D. Holliger, had made 
many good pictures with it. Film packs of 1 5/8-by-2 1/4-inches 
were used. The camera focused down to three feet. It served me 
for personal photographs, scenery, and biological subjects until 
1949 when Eastman Kodak ceased making the little film packs. Ex¬ 
cellent negatives were obtained, some that yielded good eight-by- 
ten -inch enlargements. 

In 1922 I bought a four-by-five revolving-back Graflex with 
an uncommon history. It had been used outdoors by Dane Coolidge 
while seeking material for cowboy stories. Once, in Mongolia, it 
fell from his galloping horse but was not damaged. In a heavy 
leather case, with lens and film magazine, it grossed about thir¬ 
teen pounds. I used it with several anastigmats—6 1/2-inch Goetz 
Dagor, 8 1/4-inch B & L Tessar, and 10 3/4-inch Goetz Celor f/5.5; 
the last-named lens was so bulky it had to be stored inside the 
camera when not in use. I lugged this heavy and bulky box around 
for thirty years. It yielded many good negatives of outdoor Cali¬ 
fornia and the Pacific Coast, plant belts and associations, and a 
wide miscellany of animal subjects and their work. At home in 
Berkeley, from 1919 to 1923, I enlarged in an attic room at night, 
with the windows covered to exclude stray street light. 

The years in the museum proved useful in a variety of ways 
in later years. Participation in the game bird and Yosemite vol¬ 
umes brought experience in writing and in other phases of book 
production. The books also made my name known to many persons 
elsewhere in ornithology and vertebrate zoology. This acquaintance 
was further extended by the publication of my Ph.D. thesis as a 
’’Contribution of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology” inasmuch as most 
of the specimens used in that ’’Synopsis of the Amphibia of California” 
were in the collection of that institution. 

This experience has led to a lifelong interest in natural history 
museums and I have visited many in the United States and Europe. As 
a former museum man it was always easy to get beyond the public ex¬ 
hibits, meet staff members, see research collections and learn of 
field work and of publications in progress. In consequence, when 
seeking material on some special subject I knew where it might be 
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found and who would be able to provide information and specimens. 
Also I have been able to advise many colleagues and students where 
to go and whom to consult on matters of interest in their work. 

However at the museum I had no academic status or title 
(assistant professor, etc.) Whether I would acquire one after 
attaining the Ph.D. was uncertain. Neither of my scientific asso¬ 
ciates (Dixon and Swarth) had even a B.A. My title was "Field 
Naturalist" but Joseph Grinnell provided me with no chance for 
field work on museum time and expense. I liked the museum as a 
base but saw no opportunity to grow. So I began looking for 
opportunities elsewhere. 
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VIII MOVE TO THE UNIVERSITY FARM AT DAVIS 


The opening in zoology on the Davis campus appeared in the spring 
of 1923 and I accepted without visiting the campus. I resigned 
from the museum on June 30. I arrived at Davis on the first day 
of July to be shown a small office, a large room for a laboratory 
(without suitable tables) and fifteen microscopes to be used joint¬ 
ly with the entomologist. Davis then had a population of about 
twelve hundred; the business district was less than two blocks 
long. No street was paved, and the sidewalks were few and intermit¬ 
tent. There was no curb or gutter. The middle part of a street 
held a modest layer of creek worn pebbles. In summer a horse- 
drawn water wagon sprinkled the center and laid the dust for an 
hour or two. When the north wind blew the dust could be blinding 
and one could almost "plant potatoes on the windowsill." When wet 
in winter, the rich Yolo loam became treacherous at the street 
side where automobile wheels might sink hub deep. There was sel¬ 
dom a party during rainy weather without an auto or two being left 
at the curb for retrieval next day from the mud. 

Our first year in Davis was in a small cheaply built rented 
house (at 230 A Street). Its limitations taught us the essentials 
for a comfortable home in the summer heat of the lower Sacramento 
Valley. That house was sold during our tenancy and we had to move 
by June. The choice of residences for rent was limited and we were 
uncertain of the future—whether I would want to continue on the 
staff at the University Farm. We decided, however, to venture and 
build a modest place of our own. Having no class to teach in the 
spring of 1924, I was committed to writing my Ph.D. thesis and did 
so by day; from January into May it grew to more than four hundred 
typescript pages. In the evenings Ruth and I worked on house plans. 
The essentials were: tight windows to exclude dust, yet let in a 
maximum of air after hot days (air conditioning was far in the fu¬ 
ture) ; a fire-resistant exterior, and well-insultated walls. In 
the big Berkeley fire of August, 1923, flames started in many houses 
under the eaves so we decided to have none. I had lived in Elm¬ 
hurst with a forty-three-foot hall bisecting the house so we saved 
space by making one end of the living room double as an entrance 
hall. 
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A packet of quad-ruled paper served for many trial floor 
plans until Ruth made one of five rooms, laundry and screen porch, 
forty-by-thirty-six feet, plus a basement that suited us. I drew 
to scale a floor plan and front elevation and sketched some in¬ 
terior details but there were no written specifications. Discus¬ 
sions with subcontractors later proved enough to convey our desires 
about features of the house. The outer wall was to be of Dennison 
interlocking tile, six inches thick, with three closed air spaces 
between outer and inner surfaces. Truscon steel casement windows, 
cottage type, made double closure contacts that excluded dust and 
reduced air leakage; when opened each provided a two-by-four foot 
space for maximum ventilation. The roof shape was a truncate 
pyramid, twelve feet high at center with a dormer window in each 
of the four sides. A removable glazed sash fitted each window in 
winter and was replaced by a screened frame in summer. On the 
flat ten-by-twelve foot top there was a hatch about three feet 
square that could be opened to allow summer heated air to escape. 

The exterior roof covering was the plan of an eastern architect: 
twelve-inch strips of gravel-coated asbestos roll roofing over¬ 
lapping only three inches (to limit gross weight), the lower 
free dge held down by zinc clips. Our design was unusual and 
we learned that in such cases architects and builders might increase 
their estimates as a hedge against unforeseen difficulties. So we 
sought John Jacobsen, head of the University’s construction and 
repair shops. He had supervised the building of other faculty homes 
in Davis and agreed to do so for us. He brought a cement worker,,,:, 
masons, plumbers, and electricians who viewed our plans and gave 
oral bids. "Jake” also engaged two carpenters (at $7 and $8 per 
day) and helped with some ordering. I sought the tile maker and 
steel window supplier. In June at 430 A Street the basement space 
was excavated, concrete foundations and basement walls were poured, 
and the floor joists and diagonal rough flooring were laid. Car¬ 
penters and the Storers then had a vacation. A neighbor boy was 
asked to keep the concrete moist so it would cure well. On our 
return the basement held eight inches of water, with some mosquito 
larvae. It had to be pumped out and dried. Local children had 
enjoyed a swimming pool, several feet deep, shaded by the flooring 
above. The concrete was so well cured that any subsequent cutting 
proved excessively laborious. 

The mason was a loquacious Irishman. In a few days with his 
helpers he laid up the exterior tile walls straight as a die and 
set the steel window frames into place. Later he built the chim¬ 
ney and finally finished the shallow living room fireplace so it 
rarely smoked. By autumn when house doors were in place and the 
bedrooms floored with smooth pine, we moved in to camp—sleeping in 
cots, covering unglazed windows with canvas for privacy, and cook¬ 
ing breakfast on a small electric grill before workmen arrived. 
Construction proceeded so that about Thanksgiving time we moved 
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in our furniture that had been stored in the garage. Meanwhile 
Ruth had stained and shellacked the brown woodwork and I did minor 
carpentry, installed handcrafted electric fixtures (hammered cop¬ 
per), and assembled a coal furnace and connecting ducts. 

The lot, 50 by 120 feet, that we bought early in 1924 had 
three native black walnut trees planted along each end (east and 
west) and two jujube trees. We purchased ten feet of the lot next 
north with more trees—plum, apricot, olive, and Mission fig. From 
1925 on, at intervals, we added apricot. Royal Ann (white) and 
Tartarian (black) sweet cherries, white peach, almond, orange, 
and Kadota fig, plus white fir, acacia, flowering crab apple, and 
two Arizona ash trees to shade the west or front side of the house. 
The black walnuts were gradually removed except one that was bud¬ 
ded to English walnut. For about thirty years it produced sixty or 
seventy pounds of nuts annually. Both figs were prolific produc¬ 
ers, several dishpans full of tree ripe fruit every year that was 
variously frozen, preserved, spiced, dried, or given to friends. 

The cherries yielded well although the Tartarian died after about 
twenty—five years (in part from too much garden and lawn water¬ 
ing) , but the Royal Ann was fruiting when forty-five years old. 

Other fruit trees, inevitably over-watered, produced for some years 
but were gone much earlier. The orange succumbed to the 1932 
freeze (twelve degrees Fahrenheit). Finally, there were two lar¬ 
ger trees, both planted in 1925, that by 1965 were fully seventy 
feet high and twenty-six or more inches in trunk diameter. The 
coast redwood often had lateral needles burned by north winds and 
two or three times the top several feet were snapped off in a 
storm. Thereupon a lateral branch became the upright leader. 

The valley oak, also of the size mentioned, resulted from an 
acorn that Ruth planted! In all we had fully twenty-three trees 
but only seven remained in 1969 when we moved elsewhere. 

In the spring of 1925 we started the garden, seeded for lawns, 
and installed Skinner rotating pipe sprinklers. Ruth patterned the 
layout of flower beds and shrubs. I built an arbor and fences on 
the north and east (alley) boundaries, and we jointly planted 
privet for hedge on the west and south margins. Thereafter Ruth 
labored intensively outdoors, with manifest benefit to her health. 
She gradually developed an enviable floral display including about 
twenty-five rose bushes. By experience, she learned to work inten¬ 
sively in autumn toward a late winter and spring display of flowers, 
w ith less emphasis on bloom in midsummer when we might be absent 
for a vacation month in the Sierra Nevada or along the northwest 
coast. 

Some years later, with permission of the owner of lots across 
the alley on the east, she developed an overflow cutting garden of 
iris, other bulbs, and native wildflowers California poppies. 
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when those lots were sold and covered by apartments. A few vegeta¬ 
bles were grown on the overflow area, but with World War II and 
emphasis on home production, we planted, weeded, watered, and har¬ 
vested a variety of green groceries on a plot about thirty-by¬ 
thirty feet so long as it was available. In 1943-44 I also grew 
vegetables on an area about thirty-by-one-hundred feet with a fa¬ 
culty colleague on land made available by the University to Town 
and Gown for Victory Gardens. The field was south of First Street, 
from A to E Streets, and later became the student residential Aggie 
Villa for fully twenty-five years. Our vegetable farming provided 
fresh corn, utterly sweet when cooked and eaten within thirty min¬ 
utes after harvest. Also green beans, tomatoes, onions, bell pep¬ 
pers, squash of several kinds, melons, even celery and sweet potatoes 
were grown by us city folk. 

The arbor, from house to garage, was planted to a variety of 
table grapes—seedless, muscats and others. For some years we had 
a bounteous crop but the vines gradually failed for reasons un¬ 
known (not Pierce’s disease) until only a western type of Concord 
grape and a large wisteria vine remained. 

Indoors at 430 A Street we gradually developed the furnishings 
and equipment into an assemblage that represented our major social 
interests in life. There was then in Davis, even in Sacramento, 
little that could be called cultural. The principal social enter¬ 
prise in our small community consisted of bridge clubs that met 
monthly, usually with dinner; there were two or three such organi¬ 
zations that included both university and townspeople. 
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Storer: The beginnings of the Davis campus stem largely from the interest 

and effort of one devoted Californian, Peter J. Shields (1862- 
1962), a lifelong resident of Sacramento and for many years a 
judge of the superior court. He was a self-schooled, city-dwell¬ 
ing attorney who gave much attention to political affairs. Even 
more important were his abiding interests in young people and in 
agriculture. Combined, these led him to believe there should be 
a place in the University where farm-minded youths could be taught 
the essentials of good agricultural practice. The College of Agri¬ 
culture, then all at Berkeley, dealt more in scientific principles 
and was not intended to produce actual farmers. With repeated 
arguments he finally persuaded Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of 
the university, that a school of farm practices was needed. Peter 
Shields then drafted a bill^ to authorize such a school and took 
pains to encourage its passage through the legislature; the bill 
became a law on 18 March 1905. It authorized the purchase of land 
on which to develop a school of practical agriculture. The commit¬ 
tee delegated to select a site chose the N. V. Sparks farm of 786 
acres at Davisville. Originally this land had been a part of the 
12,000-acre farm of Jerome C. Davis on the bank of Putah Creek that 
was started in the 1850s. After purchase and survey of the prop¬ 
erty, fields and roads were laid out and a few buildings were con-- 
structed.il 

In the autumn of 1908 the University Farm School began with 
fifteen two-year, non-degree students and six upper division degree 


10. A photographic copy of the Shield’s manuscript draft is dis¬ 
played in the UCD Library. 

11. The campus and the town (formerly Davisville) were named for 
the original farmer. An avenue, a grove of oaks and the University 
Library on the campus commemorate the services of Judge Shields. 
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' ^908 and i S? T Col J ege ° f Agriculture in Berkeley. Between 

gradually ^as ^ ° f /° Urses of instruction increased 

Lock ResiLs L - r ° P fields » orchards, and herds of live- 
tices* thP f i ° riglnal Purpose of instruction in farm prac- 

students from^eiker L °? V1S 8aVe opportunit y f °r upper division 

BegJnnxng July 1 192 e 2 L T* teChn±Cal aspects of agriculture. 
UnfveJJJty instLcMnn’f % 8 u ntS author±zed the establishment of 
degree currilLJwRc ^ or / r ® shmen and sophomores in the four-year 

eSctive IJguJt 1922 ° °r ^ ° f Agricult -e at Davis! 

, . § > 1922. Courses in bacteriology, botany and 

chemxstry were authorized and instructors were^pointS’lTjhose 

sistpi!! 1611 *-| Waa a PP°inted assistant professor of zoology and as- 
1 jS? 1923 Tta ZZZ Agricultural Experiment Station effective 
/ r ’ so T fi J St C ° UrSe in Z °° log y < 1A > that autumn 

Davis was Z l ®° ph ° m0re st udents. This beginning of zoology at 
vis was in a former two-story shingled structure at the north- 

it S had°h ner ^ f . East Quad and Hutchison Boulevard. Built in 1909 

veaJf tZTt ^ tUm S6Veral departments during their formative’ 
years, thus being a sort of immigration station. In 1923 the uLer 

2°°* T 3S all °" ated to chemistry and the lower floor to trJck 7roZ 
entomology and zoology. Zoology was provided an office the Zilt’ 

aboL 1C twenty!fi:e r feeJ y s"^aief ^ ent ° m ° log ^ aad a laboratory 

1 July and mid - A ugust, 1923, when the fall semester 

were tables were built In the campus shop, stools 

. . . lne * and en °ugh equipment and supplies arrived on re- 
trin S ° that the class started on schedule. A collecting 

invertebrates tCt at Gr ° V6 yielded 3 miscella ny of marine 

a It«t Jn rL 5 Z* pr6Served for display in the laboratory- 
.J i f! department collections. Other specimens were ob- 

subjects^both Zoll™ bl ° logi " al suppl y houses. Some microslide 
Djects, both whole mounts and sections, were prepared while earlv 

]Z°Z at ZZJ S Z ti0nS Were ln P-gress. Hegner’s College TooloZ 
n an early edition was chosen as the text and conv fR 1 i 

thJL m | nU r 1 WaS drafted and mimeographed. The course comprised 3 
f Ct r eS tW ° three-hour laboratory sessions per Reek 
was the lecturer, taught the two laboratory sections wrote ’ 
examinations, corrected the papers, posted the gSes and JL 
pare, all material used by the cla^sl RatheJ sSprLlngly Ro 
laboratory work had to be omitted for lack of material•Requisi¬ 
tioned supplies always came in time for use. The only help avail- 

abJe chores^"'' 1 " 16 St “ dent t0 " SSh 8 lass ” a « and do other compar- 

two-rM 1 -a Ct °J er u a fie ! d tr±P WaS made to San Francisco with about 
irds of th e students, all members who were able to be absent 
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from Davis for a day without affecting their other activities. 

The class went by railroad, our train being carried across Car- 
quinez Straits by one of the big rail ferries then operating be¬ 
tween Benicia and Port Costa. From Oakland Pier we crossed by 
bay ferry to San Francisco and rode a streetcar to Golden Gate 
Park where our objective was the museum and aquarium of the Cali¬ 
fornia Academy of Sciences. A mimeographed program served to focus 
student attention on biological phenomena illustrated by the ex¬ 
hibits. These rail trips continued until the early 1940s. Then 
campus buses made trips to Dillon Beach possible. En route by 
rail various zoological subjects were discussed such as the Suisun 
marshes and duck clubs; the petroleum industry and effects of es¬ 
caping oil on seabirds; the relics of grain warehouses at Port 
Costa that had collapsed because of teredo damage in the wooden 
piling, and the results of planting eastern game and food fishes 
in the waters of interior California. 

In January, 1924, having no classes for the spring semester, 

I settled to thesis work—measuring specimens, tabulating data, 
and writing. By May the manuscript was complete, 414 pages. 

Next year it was published under the title of A Synopsis of the 
Amphibia of California (volume 27 of the University of California 
publications in zoology). 

Participation in three large works during a ten-year period 
led me to feel that for a time smaller papers would be adequate. 
Indeed the growth of teaching obligations at Davis, where for 
twelve years I was the only person in zoology with academic status, 
and a gradually increasing burden of public relations work, left 
little time for large-scale writing. 

In the spring of 1925, I was asked to give an elementary course 
in vertebrate anatomy. It was first designated as Zoology F2A, the 
letter F being used for several years to indicate courses at Davis 
comparable to those offered at Berkeley. The first class comprised 
three undergraduate students plus three members of the University 
staff in animal husbandry. In the spring of 1926, the 1A registra¬ 
tion rose to forty-five. Thereupon Miss Beryl V. Marshall (later 
Mrs. Warner W. Wilson), a graduate of Mills College, was employed 
on a full-time basis to assist in the laboratory and to prepare 
microscopic sections. 

Miss Marshall managed the animal colony for the next ten years 
besides assisting with instruction in several courses in zoology 
and doing much microscopical technique in preparing material for 
teaching and research. 

Initially the work in zoology at Davis was placed under the 
Division of Entomology at Berkeley where Professor William B. Herms, 
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Storer: a medical entomologist, was chairman. George H. Vansell, who 

taught elementary entomology and apiculture (beekeeping) was the 
only other divisional member at what was then called the Univer¬ 
sity Farm. In 1924 Stanley B. Freeborn, earlier of Berkeley, was 
transferred to Davis and made vice chairman, a function he dis¬ 
charged delicately in that I was older than he. Then in 1926, while 
Dr. Elmer D. Murill was dean of agriculture, zoology became a 
separate division. 

Two events in the autumn of 1926 had a marked influence on 
the work in zoology during subsequent years. First, Thomas 
Tavernetti, assistant to the director (chief campus officer) at 
Davis, proposed to the College of Agriculture faculty that the 
several curricula, then rather independent of each other, be sub¬ 
stantially revised by providing a common basis of scientific 
courses to precede those in the production fields of agriculture. 

His proposal led to much discussion at Davis and Berkeley and some 
details of the plan were objected to by several divisions of the 
college, but eventually it was adopted. At the bottom were the 
basic sciences of chemistry and physics, botany and zoology, to¬ 
gether with mathematics, agricultural economics, English, and other 
subjects. These were followed by animal or plant physiology, ge¬ 
netics, nutrition, pathology and disease, and finally courses in 
one or another of the agricultural production fields. The new 
curricula called for wider offerings in zoology: General Zoology 
1A (four units). Vertebrate Anatomy IB (four units), and Verte¬ 
brate Embryology 1C (two units). Majors in the animal sciences 
took all ten units, but those in plant sciences only Zoology 1A. 
Zoology IB and 1C were first taught in the spring of 1927 with 
thirteen and nine students, respectively. Microscopic Technique, 
Zoology 4, was added in 1928, and Economic Vertebrate Zoology, 
Zoology 116, began in 1930 when it was offered experimentally as 
Animal Husbandry 199 with four students registered. 

The second event of importance for zoology in 1926 was the 
appointment of Dr. George H. Hart as chairman of the division of 
Animal Husbandry. In earlier years that division had dealt mainly 
with the production and exhibition of livestock. It was housed in 
a small cottage having a single laboratory with limited equipment. 
Dr. Hart, with varied previous experience relating to livestock, 
had been in research veterinary medicine on the Berkeley campus. 

He came to Davis with definite, forward-looking ideas for remodel¬ 
ing the animal husbandry program. He retained the existing staff, 
experienced with the several kinds of livestock, and added four 
new members: H. H. Cole (physiology); Harold Goss (biochemistry); 
Paul R. Gregory (genetics); and Max Kleiber (animal nutrition). 

The older and newer members were encouraged to join variously in 
cooperative studies. Their careful researches during the next 
twenty-five years brought the division a national and international 
reputation for high caliber work in both pure and applied aspects 
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Zoology profited in many ways by close association with this 
group. Upon arriving. Dr. Hart immediately asked that zoology 
cooperate in starting a small animal colony for studies in nutri¬ 
tion and related fields. The necessary funds were made available 
and the colony began in a small room walled off in the interior 
of a barn-like building near the zoology laboratory. [I have said 
that] Mrs. Wilson managed the colony for the next ten years. In 
addition to the rats used by animal husbandry, zoology was able 
to keep a variety of rodents and other wild species in the colony. 


The Animal Husbandry Building 


Storer: Of far greater importance was Hart’s almost immediate declaration 

that a new building of considerable size was necessary to accomno- 
date the expanded program he envisioned. Entomology (then with 
Stanley B. Freeborn in charge at Davis) and zoology were invited 
to join with animal husbandry in planning and to set forth their 
ideas as to the space and facilities they desired. Unlike many 
later building programs at Davis, this one proceeded with amazing 
dispatch and no hindrance. Our proposal for the structure went 
promptly through the hands of the dean of agriculture and presi¬ 
dent, was accepted by the Regents, and given a place in the forth¬ 
coming budget. In the spring of 1927 the legislature appropriated 
$300,000 for the building. William C. Hays was appointed architect 
and began conferences with the staff. Shortly we learned that his 
greatest interest was with the exterior; if we offered no criticism 
of his ideas there, we had a carte blanche on matters pertaining 
to the interior. Under this excellent division of labor, planning 
proceeded rapidly. [See pp. 63 and 137 for different impressions 
of architect Hays.] 

When bids were received for the animal science building the 
lowest suitable tender was for $270,000 to construct the south 
and east wings which were the total of the original plan. Some 
smart individual in University administration asked the success¬ 
ful bidder what he could do in extension of the building for the 
residue of the appropriation, and the north wing, the so-called 
veterinary or zoology wing, was the result—10,000 square feet of 
class A building for $30,000! Construction began early in January 
1928, and by Thanksgiving of that year the building was ready and 
we moved in. Zoology was on the second floor at the west. It 
had two laboratories about twenty-four-by-thirty feet (rooms 203 
and 207), between them a service room twelve feet wide, a small 
room at the extreme west end of the building, and on the south 
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Storer: side three offices. Each laboratory had three tables, each faur- 

by-twelve feet, seating a total of twenty-four students conven¬ 
iently; on the side toward the hall there was a lecture desk, 
actually a cabinet for storage of specimens and racks of micro¬ 
scope slide boxes. Along the front of this cabinet was a sink 
about twelve feet by two feet, six inches deep, lined with lead. 

At either end of the sink there was a platform slightly raised 
from the floor. The large sink enabled several students to wash 
off specimens and do other necessary tasks underwater at the same 
time. In the spring, for Zoology IB, we placed garbage cans on 
the platforms at the sink and hung specimens of injected sharks 
in them on numbered hooks of heavy wire. Then each student could 
lift out his assigned specimen, rinse off excess formalin in the 
sink, and put the shark on a dissecting board that had been stored 
in a rack below the sink. Both laboratories had north windows pro¬ 
viding ideal lighting. 

At one end of room 203 was a double-decked shallow sink bench 
for aquaria, about twenty feet long and two feet wide with a series 
of water taps above. Here we could set up one or more exhibit 
aquaria and supply them with trickling water. Other end walls in 
these laboratories had deep cabinets with sliding glass doors 
where specimens of many kinds could be put away. Our small collec¬ 
tion of study skins, mainly birds and mammals, were stored in zinc 
museum cases in room 207. On the first floor there were four 
small refrigerator boxes, each about three feet cubed, one being 
assigned to zoology. There was also a high zero degrees Fahrenheit 
room where animal husbandry could hang carcasses and where other 
material could be kept in freezing storage. On the second floor a 
large community darkroom with a long lead-lined sink down one side 
served all of the people in the building. Originally the building 
had four lecture rooms, the largest seating about eighty persons. 
Until after World War II, these served for most of the courses 
offered by staff members resident in the building. 

Soon after the new building was occupied, the Division of 
Animal Husbandry started a weekly journal club in which staff 
members in poultry husbandry and zoology participated. Each 
Wednesday at noon we took our lunches to the Tower Room (third 
floor), which was a large assembly place with tables seating 
twenty-five or more. After the meal a member reviewed articles 
from several recent journals. Besides livestock publications, 
many of the standard biological and biochemical periodicals were 
covered so there was material of interest for all who attended. 

Students in animal sciences predominated in our three required 
courses in zoology and those in animal husbandry formed the largest 
proportion. Consequently there were frequent discussions between 
animal husbandry and zoology as to the content and emphasis in our 
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Storer: courses. We maintained our work on a program of general zoologi¬ 
cal science and did not depart into the field of so-called agri¬ 
cultural zoology. Nevertheless, good agricultural examples illus¬ 
trating principles in zoology were used in many instances. In 
the course on elementary vertebrate anatomy (Zoology IB) we later 
introduced several exercises in histology at the request of the 
Division of Animal Husbandry so that their students would become 
somewhat familiar with the microscopic structure of vertebrate 
tissues. 

Museum collections for the department began in 1923 when I 
gathered some invertebrates at Pacific Grove. In 1925 I trapped 
and shot specimens in Putah Canyon west of Winters and also on 
Cobb Mountain in Napa County. In 1930 with a student, Eugene 
Boone, land vertebrates were collected at three camps on the Sonora 
Pass Road. From 1923 onward, as University staff members and local 
residents learned of our interests, we began to receive specimens— 
early accessions were a red fox pelt with one ear split (showing 
that Yolo County had paid a coyote bounty on it!) and a live golden 
eagle with a cord on its leg; both had been obtained near Davis. 
Students who had been registered in one or more courses in zoology 
remembered our interests and later sent specimens or arranged to 
have them shipped to us. Raymond M. Gilmore (son of professor of 
agronomy John Gilmore earlier at Davis) served as a field collector 
for parts of two summer seasons in 1931 and 1932; his work added a 
fair number of bird and mammal skins. From the late 1940s onward, 
our own staff members, accustomed to field collecting, made sub¬ 
stantial additions. 

Skeletal materials also were early acquisitions. As examples 
of domestic livestock, individual animals no longer wanted on the 
University Farm were killed, and the bones roughed out and subse¬ 
quently cleaned for laboratory use. A mountain lion, killed by 
Jay Bruce, then state lion hunter, provided both a skin and com¬ 
plete skeleton of that species. As our course in vertebrate an¬ 
atomy was developing there was violent monetary inflation in Ger¬ 
many. In consequence, we purchased, for about fifty dollars, a 
set of seven skeletons—dog, cat, three birds, frog, and fish; 
all were articulated and mounted in simple fashion. Today even 
one mounted skeleton might cost as much as the lot we obtained. 


Relations With Other Department Heads 

Dickman: When did you become the division head of zoology? 

Storer: It was about 1926 I believe that zoology was given a separate 
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budget and separate status and I was head. (Until 1935 I was the 
only academic appointee in zoology.) Now my relations with the 
other division heads were very pleasant. They were mostly rather 
personal—there was not much formality. If there was a question, 
we sat down and talked together and I tried to do favors for the 
other people and they sometimes did favors for me. When Dr. 

George Hart became chairman of animal husbandry in 1926 there be¬ 
gan a pleasant relation that continued through our years of active 
service in the University. 

Dickman: 

How often would you meet with the other department heads? 

Storer: 

Oh, we might have three or four meetings a semester. It would 
depend on business—mainly whether the dean thought there was 
something to talk about. 

Dickman: 

Would you go into Berkeley for these meetings? 

Storer: 

No, they were held at Davis. We may have had similar meetings 
down there but I don’t recall. 

Dickman: 

Just for the purpose of the record let’s list some of those 
chairmen. There was W. W. Robbins in botany. 

Storer: 

Yes, Robbins remained chairman until ’51 when he retired. I 
mentioned W. L. Howard as going from pomology to director and 
Warren P. Tufts became the chairman there and remained in that 
position until he and I retired in 1956. Henry Jones had been 
chairman of what was known as truck crops but he left after some 
years; I’m not sure of the detail of succession there but James 

E. Knott, a Cornell product, was chairman in that field for a 
goodly period. 

Dickman: 

And Ben Madson? 

Storer: 

Yes, in agronomy. I think John W. Gilmore was the first chairman— 
he was a rather kindly soul but wasn’t as intensely concerned with 
science in agriculture as Ben Madson and then Fred Briggs as chair¬ 
men of agronomy. And the plant pathology picture is a little more 
remote and I’m not quite sure just who—Jim Kendrick, Sr., was in 
charge for quite a while and Lysle Leach and I can’t remember 
about some of the other members there. 

Dickman: 

Ag engineering? 

Storer: 

Leonard Fletcher was the chairman when we came and he lasted only 
a relatively short time and then took a position with Caterpillar 
Tractor in Illinois and Harry B. Walker came in with a masterful 
vision of the role that agricultural engineering might play. He 
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by S his 8 stfff t bit t he a r k,B V te J ; insisted on P^ctual attendance 
ny nis statt but he realized the role of basic engineering -in 

ZtlZZ* 1 !ll 8ineerlng and so he brought in a couple of men in 
Stf f ld r f* her early and then thg y developed cooperative 
enterprises between ag engineering and some of the so-caUed 

production divisions (either plant or animal) and that’s the sort 

h “ 8 that ha PP ene d during the course of my tenure as a one- 

was re„°I;ceJ n h P °m 1 n y D ' D °“ g herty was th/chairman Ld he 
was replaced by William Lippencott, a very energetic man with a 

College S and C then“^ fr ° m Manhattan Kansas State Agricultural 
lege and then Lippencott moved to Berkeley and I'm a little 

Asm»nd Zy ^ succession of chairmen there until Vigfus 

undson, Sr., became chairman and continued in that capacity 
for a goodly period of years. capacity 

And water science? 

Clu£ k ttT S u the S ° n ° f the man Wh ° start ed the Commonwealth 
Club was chairman in Berkeley and I can't remember who first 
served as local chairman in Davis. 

Was it Frank Veihmeyer? 

^ m filLd U t r hJ hether Fra f " aS in there at the firat « n°t but 
rL f t 11 » iJ capacity for a goodly number of years.12 And 

was n *° adhouaa is one other that should be mentioned. He 

camn ^ harg \° f dair y industry and as you know a building on the 

mfl Tbit’ b name ^° day - [Roadh ‘’“ se Hall was razed in August 

missed o^Vt^o^.’“ 1 *—•« “-1 » ay *>- 

tant F department^"was°it * PartiCUlarly aad *«**- 

every^anuarv^f a!ir/ ld ?, ^ ° f "° rk ' Thay had a =bort course 
IISTS ^ of about, well I guess one hundred or one hundred 

the industry”’ Ite w^T' 1 ? 0 '* 8 *, S* 1 * VeIy intlmately 1" touch with 
one industry. He was, I would say, not only a prolific, he was an 

and r he U k Writer; on an Y subject he would dictate a letter 

and he kept very intimately in touch. He saw to it, insofar as 

vear P m SSlb f e ’ T** th ® graduates > either the two-year or four- 

mieht be’sf^ i P ° S1 f°u S W±th ^ lndust ry. Well I think that 
fln f,, b Said aFso of the other divisional chairmen. They tried 
and there was always a market in those days. And so usually any- 


1936. Velhmeyer SUCCeeded Frank Adams as chairman on 1 January 
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body except the very poorest products would find a place in the 
field. 

During all of these years that you were associated with zoology, 
did you find that it took on new aspects and changed its point 
of view or orientation? 

Oh yes, there was a change in the field in research activities 
that would be reflected by scanning some of the stable journals 
of those years. The older picture—that of description and cat¬ 
aloging—was being replaced by experimental approaches. And, 
actually that is just about what has happened down to *today where 
we have molecular biology as one of the more refined aspects of 
experimentation. But I suppose I was an old-fashioned naturalist 
and I stuck with my activities. But I found that there was a 
market for somebody with a zoological background in the affairs 
of agriculture and public health and so I spent a good deal of 
time over the years in attending meetings of one kind or another 
where topics in those fields were being discussed. 

Now, oh, this is getting back to the beginning of things. 

What would a person do who was assigned to Davis to teach a course 
in zoology to students in agriculture? There were two ways of 
dealing with the matter. One was to develop a course in what you 
might call agricultural zoology which would deal with the practi-* 
cal problems, some of which I’ve already mentioned, and the other 
was to teach a straightforward course in general zoology such as 
might be given in a liberal arts college and bring in illustra¬ 
tions from agriculture. I chose to do the second. So that was my 
line of attack all the way through. I taught them zoology which 
had a little bit of a touch of economic affairs in agriculture; 
for example, I had a lecture on the domesticated animals and I 
may have had a lecture on animal-borne diseases (I forget if that 
went with the first course or not). And that worked out all 
right—that was satisfactory to everybody concerned. Hutchison 
was interested in having good basic science taught and so we didn f t 
teach agricultural chemistry and agricultural botany—we taught the 
straight subjects. And the result was that students from the Davis 
campus could go elsewhere and their course work in these fields 
would be fairly accredited provided their grades were satisfactory. 

Did your point of view change when you left MVZ [Museum of Verte¬ 
brate Zoology, Berkeley] for Davis—let’s say regarding a predator 
who was destructive to agricultural interests? 

Well of course in MVZ we were pretty well saturated with the phi¬ 
losophy that things ought to be left alone and admittedly there 
was not a very strong sympathy for the situation in agriculture. 
When I came to Davis and began contact with men working in the 
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fields of agriculture I got a somewhat different orientation. 
Meanwhile the federal government through the Biological Survey, 
which later became a part of the Fish and Wildlife Service, was 
early at the business of controlling the pests of agriculture. 

Now this was true for entomology, it was true for plant diseases, 
and it was true with birds and mammals. In the case of mammals 
in particular the rodents that went after various crops and the 
predators that might inflict themselves on poultry, turkeys, or 
lambs were subjects of displeasure by agricultural interests. 

In the late 1920s some of the administrative people in the Bio¬ 
logical Survey rose to gradiose opinions and they developed what 
they called the ten-year program which was to clean out the ro¬ 
dents and the predators within ten years. It was a bunch of mis¬ 
directed thinking. In the first place even if they had the income 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and NASA they couldn’t have done 
it. But this raised the ire of the naturalists over the country 
and MVZ was a particular center for objection, and I got caught. 
[See p. 86.] 

When did you become a member of the biosystematists group? 

That was, you might say, a purely academic enterprise. That was 
an effort by a group centered in the bay region to gather and 
discuss matters in the general broad field of evolution. It in¬ 
cluded faculty in biological sciences at Berkeley, Stanford, the 
California Academy of Sciences in San Francisco, (and I would say 
that in the 1950s) there began to be a few representatives from 
the Davis campus. 

Was G. Ledyard Stebbins [professor of genetics and member of the 
National Academy of Science] one of those? 

Yes, Ledyard was a pretty early member. We had a grand old man, 
Richard Goldschmidt, who had to leave Germany because of his 
ancestry and that was Berkeley’s gain. He was promptly taken 
into zoology and it was quite an experience to have such a senior 
citizen with a magnificent mind—comprehensive—as he revealed in 
later years when he wrote a little book called Portraits from 
Memory ; this merely detailed the outstanding German biologists 
and their activities and the ways in which Goldschmidt integrated 
them. He made one very violent mistake in judgment once. We 
were going to a meeting during the day and he said, ’’I’m much 
interested in Ledyard Stebbins but I’m afraid he’s burning him¬ 
self out.” This was probably somewhere in the late 1940s and 
Stebbins has not burned himself out yet even though he’s retir¬ 
ing this year. 

Professor Stebbins became a member of the National Academy of 
Science, did he not? 
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Yes, he s National Academy. . . and he f s a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Philosophical Society which is another one of the very dis¬ 
tinguished enterprises. 
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X SABBATICALS: 1927, 1934, 1958 


I departed 1 June 1927, by auto, on sabbatical leave and while 
in the Midwest visited a number of universities and obtained 
ideas about the internal facilities for effective laboratories. 

At the University of Michigan, Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven (later 
president) was then director of the Museum of Zoology for which 
a new building was under construction. He provided a series of 
architect s detailed blueprints on indoor equipment. These were 
sent to Mr. Hays. Unlike many other architects, he was very 
amenable to these suggestions and incorporated many features 

directly such as tables supported on pipe legs, movable cabinets, 
and others. 

For this extended trip I had obtained in 1926 a four-passenger 
Cadillac touring car, vintage 1919, at a cost of $450. with the 
aid of a friend the back support for the front seat was cut so it 
could be lifted out. The front seat cushion was moved to the rear, 
this back panel laid in its place, and presto, we had a well-cush-* 
ioned bed. Ruth arranged a bobinet screen to hang along the sides 
of the car attached to fasteners that held the rain curtains and 
also made black draw curtains to cover the front and sides. A 
box along each running board, with water-tight lid, sheltered col¬ 
lecting gear, camera, stove, and cooking equipment, even folding 
chairs. Luggage within the car was moved at night up by the steer¬ 
ing wheel and a homemade pullman trunk with clothing went up on a 
brace over the rear armrests. 

Motels then were few and roadsides were open so we often 
drew off behind sheltering trees for the night. Once in the 

Lake region of New York we stopped when the country was 
swarming with mosquitoes. While other campers stood in the smudge 
of greenwood fires we were snug inside our netted enclosure. With 
scissors I could have snipped off the beaks of dozens of mosquitoes 
that sought unsuccessfully to penetrate our shelter. Camping al¬ 
ternated with visits in cities where we stayed with friends or in 
small hotels or rooming houses. The seven-month trip took us some¬ 
what on the route of U.S. Highway 40 with many diversions to Cape 
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Storer: Cod, up to Bar Harbor, Maine, and south to Washington, D.C. 

For the return we started on Thanksgiving Day for the Ohio 
Valley and thence southwesterly into Texas. As the chill of 
winter approached, but fortunately no snowstorms, we bundled 
heavily in woolen clothing and fur mittens, Ruth having also a 
hot water bottle on her lap for warmth. Fabric curtains with 
celluloid windows and the absence of a heater in the car made 
cold weather travel less than comfortable. Save for replacing 
worn tires and the front wheel bearings, the 12,000 mile trip was 
without mechanical difficulty. We experienced snow only twice. 
Departing from the warm Sacramento Valley on June 1, we were in 
snow three to four feet deep while crossing the Sierra; and as 
we entered the hills of San Diego County early in December there 
was snow on some slopes. 

The "Cad ,f provided comfortable transportation at low cost, 
five and a half cents per mile. We covered 12,565 miles for a 
total outlay of $691.26. This included gasoline and oil, stor¬ 
age and ferries en route, overhaul before departure, replacement 
tires and a few minor repairs on the trip, and also an allow¬ 
ance for depreciation. Even the ubiquitous Model T Ford then had 
an equal or higher operating cost and was far less comfortable or 
reliable. The Cad sold for $150 after three and a half years of 
use, therefore depreciation was less than a hundred dollars per 
year. 


This sturdy vehicle provided comfortable travel for two more 
years. Its power was phenomenal, especially among cars of that 
period. On the return journey in December, 1927, we came to a 
narrow underpass where a truck had negotiated the entry at high 
speed, one front wheel broke, and its axle was standing verti¬ 
cally in the roadway. With a tow rope our car dragged the wreck 
through the passageway and cleared the transcontinental road for 
further traffic. Later, in summer, at Davis, a grass fire started 
in a field. For sprinkling roads the campus had a water wagon 
drawn by a hefty team of horses. When it was taken into the field 
the horses were unable to proceed. The Cad was roped to the wagon 
tongue, three heavy men climbed into the rear seat, and the water 
wagon was pulled to the fire, while the horses walked with their 
traces sagging. On a trip in the lava beds of northeastern Cali¬ 
fornia we had been given road directions by a local resident. At 
one intersection we found a five-foot pine growing in the road we 
were to take, but our vehicle went over the obstruction without 
trouble. 

Having had reasonable success with two secondhand cars of 
the larger size, in 1929 we purchased a two-year-old Franklin 
sedan that had an air-cooled engine, aluminum body, full ellipti- 
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cal springs, both front and rear, and a frame basically of two 
pieces of ash about two-by-eight-inches in cross section. With 
this vehicle we continued our exploration of California and the 
Pacific coast. The Franklin was large and tall—one friend said 
a man in a top hat could enter and leave in full comfort. The 
car had an innate feeling of being light on its feet. Unfortun¬ 
ately the company that had produced these cars (since at least 
1905) disbanded, and replacement parts became increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. 

Cars of this make were not very common, and the front had a 
screen (air inlet) and nickeled frame much like that of contempo¬ 
rary water-cooled automobiles, even a dummy cap. Service station 
attendants routinely endeavored to loosen this cap to check the 
water! At the front of the engine shaft there was a cylindrical 
(venturi) fan that forced air into a large bonnet surmounting the 
engine and each of the six cylinders had many vertical fins among 
which the air coursed to remove excess heat of combustion. Per¬ 
iodically it was essential to remove the bonnet and brush out the 
many insects that accumulated over the cylinders; there was always 
a rich harvest of thoroughly desiccated specimens. The Franklin 
engine was well-designed and built but needed rather frequent 
adjustment of clearances on the valve rocker arms; they were easy 
of access and only a wrench and thickness gauge were required. 

The relatively simple carburetor could be readjusted whenever we 
drove into the higher mountains where the rarified air affected 
the oxygen-fuel ratio. Once this was done the vehicle continued 
to perform as it did in the lowlands. By the late 1930s designers 
evolved more complex automobile carburetors and the owner-driver 
no longer was able to change the combustion mixture. 

For each of the previous vehicles we had a luggage rack 
installed at the back. On summer camping trips the car carried 
a homemade box for food and utensils. When removed and set on 
sturdy legs it opened to become a table about twenty-eight inches 
square with the supplies and equipment below. Many mountain and 
back country roads were then unpaved. To exclude dust swirling 
behind the car, the box had a fitted canvas cover; also a thick 
band of soft cloth was wrapped around the lower edge under the 
cover and securely bound with rope. 

In subsequent years we had more large cars: a Packard, a 
big Lincoln, and other Cadillacs. With the Packard I discovered 
that both rear cushions, seat and back, could be removed. The 
luggage compartment had a flat deck. By making a matching re¬ 
movable floor reaching to the back of the front seat the interior 
became a floor about four-by-six-feet in area. On this camp equip¬ 
ment rode easily. When removed, air mattresses could be laid on 
the deck and a comfortable double bed resulted. This car twice 
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served as an ambulance. A friend’s son had been injured in Yose- 
mite National Park and was encased in a long plaster cast. For 
return to the family home in Berkeley the regular ambulance fee 
would have been $125—which my friend did not have. So we shifted 
our camp equipment into his car and the injured boy, on an air 
mattress, rode with us in comfort. On another occasion the son 
of a colleague at Davis needed transport to a San Francisco hos¬ 
pital which his father did in our vehicle. The later cars, alas, 
had steel bracing or other features of design that precluded their 
conversion. The Packard with its deck afforded some of the con¬ 
venience of a station wagon. 

Dickman: 

When did you take your next sabbatical? 

Storer: 

After the 1927 sabbatical half-year exploring the eastern United 
States, Ruth and I went next to Western Europe. I was increasing¬ 
ly interested in the economic relations of animals, particularly 
birds and mammals, and I was curious to see how the several coun¬ 
tries dealt with matters in these fields. 

Dickman: 

And this was in 1934? 

Storer: 

This was in 1934. Actually we went to the East Coast for Christ¬ 
mas, 1933, and sailed about the third of January on the U.S.S. 
Washington, I think, and landed in France. We came back in mid- 
July from England. The course of events was to find in each 
country the principal people who could supply information on the 
subjects mentioned. This meant usually somebody in the field of 
game and shooting and somebody dealing with agriculture on the 
damaged side. So, in turn we were in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, one day in Holland, and then three months in England 
and Scotland. I had no particular knowledge of French so I had 
certain difficulties in communicating with French people; but 
finally I was able to discover enough so that I could get a fairly 
good account of what was going on. 

One matter of special interest was the fact that the Ameri¬ 
can muskrat had been introduced or allowed to escape in a number 
of places both in the British Isles and on the continent; and 
there was pretty wide objection to the muskrat because of its 
burrowing in the borders of water-containing structures (canal 
banks, the dams, and so on). In each one of the countries visit¬ 
ed, I sought out those people who were informed to find out the 
means being used for control and I carried for the purpose my 
first thirty-five millimeter camera (a Contex that had been bought 
by the University and I was given permission to use it). In all, 

I had about seven hundred black and white negatives of scenery, 
of buildings, of matters in the economic field which I’ve already 
mentioned. This was before the days of color film. 
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It was my practice when I landed in the capital to visit a 
library and begin to scan the literature in the fields mentioned. 

In this way I was able to get a certain degree of perspective 
rather quickly; so I followed that practice wherever we went. We 
alternated our sightseeing and museum trips with my activities 
and in the end there was no objection from the University authori¬ 
ties for the pattern of operations which I carried on. 

In many instances a person who goes on sabbatical leave will 
go to a particular place and work with some scientific person at 
a scientific institution there, but my plan did not contemplate 
anything of this sort (other than what I mentioned in the way of 
scanning the literature in one or more libraries in each of the 
countries). I sought out officials who were expected to be able 
to communicate with me and who were in such position that they 
could tell me of the activities in their own country. In Germany 
it was necessary to Heil Hitler to the traveler men and the ser¬ 
vants in the halls when I was going from office to office, but 
otherwise I wasn’t bothered. 

We reached France early in January; we spent February in 
Italy and much of March in Germany and then had about three months 
in England and Scotland. I kept field notes just as though I were 
collecting in the United States and I would write up the results 
of each of my interviews. I remember one instance in London. I 
had seen three different people on as many days and my head was 
crammed with details so I sat in our room on the fourth day and 
wrote almost throughout the day to get the material recorded. 

After I got back, the details garnered in this fashion were useful 
in a variety of ways. I did a paper or more on some of the habits 
of the European people about the way they favor birds. 

I brought back copies of two rather notable game codes from 
Italy and from Germany—both in force under dictators. These were 
the days of the WPA and other welfare programs. The University at 
Berkeley had a large core of people of foreign derivation who were 
able to translate one or another language, so in time I got both 
the game codes translated completely though I never published them. 
Of interest in the German game code which had been promulgated just 
before we arrived in 1934—the subject matter was impossible for 
me to read. Besides what you might call ordinary German, there 
was the legal terminology and then something which was called 
Weidmann Sprache , in other words hunters 1 jargon. And, some of 
those terms had been written into the code so that even the German 
translators working on the Berkeley campus would have to go ask 
their confreres from Germany and Austria the meaning of some of 
the phrases that they encountered in the translation. 

I brought back a fair amount of literature—books in limited 
numbers (mostly from England), pamphlets, and other small papers 
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of one kind or another; and some of the photographs of rodent 
control equipment later appeared in publications which were put 
out here in the University of California. 

We also participated in an International Ornithological Con¬ 
gress at Oxford in July of 1934. This was a gathering of people 
literally from all over the world interested in birds and we had 
a succession of scientific programs over much of the week. There 
was also a good deal of social activity and this was the day be¬ 
fore airplane travel changed the clothing habits of scientific 
travelers, so I had my white tie and tails and I wore them three 
out of four nights in Oxford. Since they had daylight saving 
and the area is quite to the north it was still bright sunlight 
when we went to these functions. I remember driving down the 
main street of Oxford in our seventy-five-dollar convertible 
coupe with my white tie and tails spread out (laughter). 

Also, we made a goodly number of close friends during the 
trip and with some of those we kept up correspondence over the 
years. In Berlin,for example, at the request of some of my col¬ 
leagues in animal husbandry at Davis, I went to the zoo where 
Dr. Lutz Heck was the director to talk with him about mineral 
metabolism in animals. But it turned out that Dr. Heck spoke a 
Berlin dialect (maybe akin to Brooklynese in this country) but 
he was kind enough to say that he would get someone who could 
help. When I returned a very pleasant woman proved to be the 
helper. She was an American born who had married one of the 
lesser nobility in Saxony. They had suffered severely as the 
result of World War I and were living high up in an apartment in 
Berlin. Her husband was in the-stock market and their home showed 
evidence of a great deal of culture and some wealth—but they were 
in difficulties. That friendship persisted until long after our 
second trip in 1958 and each Christmas we exchanged letters with 
the Von Metch family. Mr. Von Metch was able to tell me something 
about the patterns of hunting game in Saxony and this of course 
contributed to my armament of ideas. Also, the Von Metches gave 
us two records that had been made by Dr. Heck, a close personal 
friend: one was of sounds of spring and autumn in Germany and 

the other was sounds of East Africa (at that time Germany had a 
colony in the latter area). 

Were their game codes similar to our own? 

Yes, but the conditions are somewhat different. There is no 
wild land in Europe. It is all occupied or owned. Here I must 
make a distinction—the English refer to riding after a fox as 
hunting, otherwise it f s shooting or fishing. In Germany, for 
example (and this is true elsewhere), if you want to hunt game, it 
is necessary not only to get a license but to find a place where 
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you have the privilege of hunting; and in England and maybe in 
other places it is possible to lease land for agricultural pur¬ 
poses and then separately to lease the game privileges. And, 
of course, as might be expected the limitations on what one may 
or may not do are quite more severe than those that pertain in the 
United States. I was particularly interested in this latter re-* 
spect because I visualized that as the human population in the 
U.S. increased and the game supply remained stationary or went 
down, we would have more and more of the kinds of problems that 
Western Europe had. And, I lived to see quite a bit of this 
happen. 

How did they handle sabbaticals in those days—like they do now? 

Well yes, it was a matter of you having the seventh year or the 
seventh half-year. Ordinarily a person going on sabbatical took 
two-thirds pay and the extra third that the University retained 
was used in part to compensate a replacement staff member while 
the regular faculty member was on sabbatical leave. That was 
the situation in 1927 and the same was proposed in 1934. But 
just before we departed, the dollar was devalued and I visualized 
financial difficulties because I had no grant (there was no easy 
money then for travel). So Dean Hutchison arranged that I receive 
full pay during the time of my sabbatical trip and that made enough 
difference so that we were able to get about. 

And then you went to Europe again in the T 50s? 

In f 58, nearly two years after I retired, we went again. Oh, we 
flew into Belgium to see the Brussels Fair and then Holland and 
Scandanavia (and that means Finland and the other three countries). 
There was again an Ornithological Congress but this time in Hel-^ 
sinki or actually at a newly developed technical university in the 
outskirts of the city where we were pretty much out in the woods. 
That was in May, I believe, and later that year in London, toward 
the middle of the month, there was the International Zoological 
Congress, the fifteenth, and this was in celebration of the cen¬ 
tenary of Darwin’s book The Origin of Species . It was a very 
outstanding affair. 

In Germany we rented an automobile and traveled from there 
through a bit of Luxembourg and Belgium and into Holland. Other¬ 
wise our transportation was by air: we landed in Britain and went 
north to Edinburgh (to visit a distant relative) and then back by 
bus to London. 

Early in the 1920s a young man at Oxford University decided 
that he did not want to become a regular faculty member. He 
resigned the position he was holding and passed the hat to form 
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an organization that was called the Bureau of Animal Population. 

This was Charles S. Elton and he was the author in the 1920s of 
an utterly simple little book that literally put ecology on the 
map as a bonafide scientific subject. I knew about Elton’s work 
and he was contributing to—in fact I think he started—the Journal 
of Animal Ecology in Britain so one major objective of the 1934 
trip had been to visit Oxford and Elton. By that time he had a 
fair (although small) group of workers in scientific research 
and they were addressing themselves to the populations of field 
mice (meadow mice) with more intensity than anybody had ever given 
before and with careful attention to the design of experiments so 
that they would be statistically sound. We had a very pleasant 
experience with one of Elton’s staff, A. D. Middleton, and visited 
some properties south of Oxford under his guidance. After this * v 
visit, of course, I kept reasonably in touch with Elton by corres¬ 
pondence. Then in 1938 he came to the eastern United States for 
a scientific conference in Washington, D.C. Dr. Karl F. Meyer of 
the UC medical school in San Francisco arranged for Elton to be 
flown out to the Pacific Coast and here a group of persons inter¬ 
ested in rodent matters was gathered at Berkeley. It so happened 
that we had, in the recent past, developed something of an organi¬ 
zation for study of rodents in relation to their disease-transmit¬ 
ting potentialities and a short course on field practices was under 
way in Contra Costa County. After the meeting in Berkeley I took 
Elton first to see this field demonstration in progress and where 
they were showing means of examining squirrels to seek evidence 
of plague infection. Then I took him across the San Joaquin Valley 
to the town of Madera and we separated—he to buy some film and I 
to telephone the San Joaquin Experimental Range (about twenty-four 
miles up in the hills where we expected to stay for a day or two). 

On finishing my telephone call Elton had vanished, but in about ten 
minutes I saw him with a man in a ten-gallon hat and he gave me a 
very weak wave. It seems that someone had been bouncing rubber 
checks in Madera and the sheriff (for he it was in the ten-gallon 
hat) had picked Elton up as a suspect. I finally, after some ef¬ 
fort (at one stage the sheriff was for taking me in as well), was 
able to get the sheriff to take Elton into a store where there 
had been a difficulty quite recently. The proprietor at once 
said, "No, that’s not the man." Well, naturally my British guest 
was very severely shaken. I believe that his wife had remained 
in Washington, D.C., with his passport so things were not entirely 
satisfactory. We drove out to the range where Ben Glading was 
working on quail (and where Ben made the reputation which led him 
to become the head of the game department of California Department 
of Fish and Game). 

Then at that time Meyer and I had a group of three young men 
working near Bass Lake (also in Madera County) on a study of a rodent 
population. There had been some plague in the near neighborhood 
and this was a fairly convenient site where they could carry on 
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quantitative trapping and marketing. We had, for example, one 
ground squirrel that had come into the live trap about seventy 
times. On almost every occasion after the animal was trapped it 
was slightly anesthetized and combed for any ectoparasites. We 
got a large supply of fleas, half of which went to Dr. Meyer to 
check for plague involvement and the other half went to an ento¬ 
mologist who was to do a systematic paper on the fleas. The 
numbers overpowered him and he never finished that. 

Then the third move was to take Elton to the Mariposa Grove 
of Big Trees. This was, I think, in September or October; there 
was a bit of snow already but we were able to make our way. Then 
I talked ourselves into staying overnight with the then chief nat¬ 
uralist in Yosemite Valley, Bert Harwell. After that we drove out 
over the Big Oak Flat Road and got back to Berkeley and I released 
Elton to go back to San Francisco and move east. I T m afraid he 
never forgot his experiences. Some of the photographs he made in 
the big trees later appeared in the Journal of Animal Ecology . 

And when I saw him again in 1958 he said jokingly that I might 
have arranged his arrest simply as a western joke. 

You have said elsewhere that this simple book of his was really 
one of the very first to put ecology on the map. I read in Nature 
magazine and I’ll quote from it, T, We hear that field studies are 
a mere natural history, a waste of time and energy. We now know 
that just these natural history studies have provided us with the 
most delicate tool for the early recognition of environmental pol¬ 
lution." How does this relate to Elton’s work and the work that 
you have done in this field? 

Precisely because the background knowledge of the ecologic rela¬ 
tions between animals and plants is gotten at by direct observa¬ 
tion, by collecting, by trapping, and by sitting out painfully and 
carefully hour after hour and seeing just what’s going on in nature. 
I remember Elton made a remark once that some of the people in the 
country are very valuable because they live in an area year in and 
year out and they observe things that go on which we visiting nat¬ 
uralists would never be able to see. This has been borne home on 
me over and over again in California when I have found someone in 
the more remote parks of the state who is a careful observer and is 
able to tell of the things that he has seen. 
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XI COLLECTING A WORKING LIBRARY 


At home during my years in grammar school, we had a moderate 
number of books, scarcely enough to be called a library, but 
we were plentifully supplied with magazines. For a while, when 
my father owned a country newspaper, the Sunday New York Times 
was received. The Edward N. Moor family, with whom I lived dur¬ 
ing some years while in grammar school, had a fair library of 
miscellaneous volumes. My years at the University in Berkeley 
were amid people with large personal scientific libraries, es¬ 
pecially Charles A. Kofoid and Joseph Grinnell. It was natural 
that I should start a personal scientific library. Actually 
this began in 1911 while I was a junior in college. I learned 
how to obtain federal publications in my own field of vertebrate 
zoology, many of which then were free for the asking, and I began 
collecting. When I joined the staff of the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology and had a fair monthly salary ($115 at the start) some 
money could be used for books. 

The first serial purchased was our western bird bi-monthly. 
The Condor , which Grinnell edited for many years. The printer, 
in San Jose, offered a complete set in original covers for twenty- 
five dollars. In the next few years I purchased a miscellany of 
books and began collecting reprints. Two or three windfalls came 
when some older men began to clean out accumulations of their own 
papers and offered to sell sets of such (as were still available) 
to younger students like myself. In 1919 William Leon Dawson was 
preparing manuscript for his work Birds of California and engaged 
me to list the principal bibliographic references on each of the 
species. This I did outside of museum hours at home and payments 
for the work provided extra money for book buying. 

I joined the American Ornithologists’Union in 1916 and there¬ 
after received its quarterly. The Auk . This journal had begun in 
1884 and full sets, even in 1919, were expensive. Friends gave 
me odd numbers and a few volumes. Then an eastern dealer adver¬ 
tised all but one number of the first six volumes at one dollar 
per copy and my check for twenty-three dollars reached him first. 
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Storer: Thereupon I sought to fill in the remaining issues. A correspon¬ 

dent in the midwest traded a bound volume for my three issues of 
the same year—mine had covers which he prized and I merely wanted 
the complete text. Incidental efforts in time brought the remain¬ 
ing issues until my set was complete. Then in 1932 the Huntington 
Library engaged me for a special task, brief and well rewarded— 
it had to do with vacuum fumigation for their rare books—and the 
check provided binding for The Auk [from the 1920s on. The earlier 
issues had been bound from funds earned in doing bibliographic work. 
See p. 75.] 

Upon moving to Davis in 1923 I found the then small library 
on that campus had little in my field of interest and the budget 
for books in zoology could provide only the few needed for teach¬ 
ing and research. So my small personal library proved very helpful. 

I continued acquiring books and separates—reprints from scientific 
journals—as opportunity permitted. When on sabbatical leave from 
June to December 1927, the automobile trip across the United States 
afforded opportunities to obtain more library materials. Many of the 
persons I visited gave me reprints and let me go through their du¬ 
plicates. I sought out university and museum libraries to look 
for duplicate books they were willing to sell. I visited many book 
dealers across the country, with special efforts in Boston and New 
York. 

At Harvard I was working on amphibians in the Museum of Com¬ 
parative Zoology. Tom Barbour then had charge of herpetological 
collections and Samuel Henshaw was the director. As usual, I asked 
about duplicates but first was rebuffed by Mr. Henshaw (one of the 
oddest characters I have ever known among zoologists). I persisted 
and finally he showed me a row, of several feet long, of books that 
he said were duplicates and could be sold. My serious interest in 
these—I wanted several—caused him to say, ,f Well, if you are real¬ 
ly interested we have some others." He then took me to a series of 
cabinets below glass-topped exhibit cases—and the cabinets were 
jammed with books! For two or three days I did nothing but pull 
out the contents of one cabinet, select books I wanted, put the 
others away, and go to another. It was a gold mine of top quality. 
Harvard alumni and friends of the museum since the days of Louis 
Agassiz had given books and seemingly none had ever been sold. A 
goodly number were Agassiz’s own copies. I stretched the limits 
of my budget and laid out a goodly array. (I should have taken 
more.) Each night Mr. Henshaw would go over my selections and 
withdraw some. A set of Audubon and Bachman’s Quadrupeds was 
withheld because he thought, "The museum’s library set might be 
worn out and need replacing." There was a small paperbacked 
dime novel about Grizzly Adams, the California hunter of the 1850s, 
that disappeared overnight from my proposed purchases. Next morn¬ 
ing I said, "Mr. Henshaw, there was a pamphlet here about a bear 
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hunter." "Yes," he replied, "it was not a duplicate." Privately 
I had learned of only one other copy. He evidently was well in¬ 
formed. Later I learned of three others, one being given to me 
by a friend. In all, upwards of half a ton of books and reprints 
were shipped to Davis from my 1927 foraging expedition. 

What does your reading consist of. Professor Storer? 

Well I was caught early and guided to scientific periodicals 
and book literature because both Professor Kofoid and Dr. Grinnell 
were intense students of the literature; both had sizeable librar¬ 
ies of their own. So when I began my scientific work in zoology 
in 1910, I immediately started to gather scientific books and peri¬ 
odicals. I joined, as finances permitted, scientific organizations 
of one kind or another, which meant that I got their periodicals. 

Well, this process went on and it became intensified with 
the years. After I moved to Davis, where for about a dozen years 
I was the only staff member in the subject, I felt that I needed 
a fairly wide spectrum of literature to keep up with the differ¬ 
ent fields. So, I was a charter member and subscriber to the 
Journal of Mammalogy . I was all but a charter member of the eco¬ 
logical society that publishes a quarterly journal and I have sub¬ 
scribed to four bird periodicals: the national quarterly, The Auk ; 
that of the Pacific Coast, The Condor ; that of the Midwest, the 
Wilson Bulletin ; and that of the northeast, now called Bird-banding . 
In addition I was a charter member of the "Ichs and Herps" (the 
Society of Ichthyology and Herpetology) which began with a little 
four-page publication called Copeia . It was produced by a man on 
the staff of the American Museum of Natural History. The title is 
derived from Edwin Drinker Cope, a Quaker in Philadelphia, one of 
the most brilliant students of living and fossil vertebrates that 
we have ever had. Well, latterly there has come the periodical 
Herpetelogica published by another organization. 

In addition, I should mention the Journal of Wildlife Manage¬ 
ment that began in 1937, then some smaller publications such as 
Pacific Discovery which began post-war, six times a year from the 
California Academy of Sciences; also, a small quarterly from the 
Pacific Northwest called the Murrelet (which deals mainly with 
birds and mammals), The Gull put out by the Golden Gate Audubon 
Society in San Francisco, and California Fish and Game which was 
started by my old companion and co-author, Harold C. Bryant, in 
1914 as a product of the California Department of Fish and Game. 

Over the years I have tried to read a goodly part of these 
periodicals—not all sticks in my mind but certain tidbits here 
and there do become a part of my scientific background. I began 
early, in subscribing to such periodicals, to try always to com- 
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plete the set. I had some rather interesting antiquarian experi¬ 
ences. For instance, I joined the American Ornithologists 1 Union 
in 1911. They published The Auk which began in 1884. I had at 
that moment no idea of trying to complete a set—but when a friend 
dropped a few odd copies and volumes in my lap I began searching 
around and bit by bit (through advertisements in bird magazines) 

I was able to complete the set. Then I had a bonus—I did some 
bibliographic work for William Leon Dawson on his Birds of Cali¬ 
fornia which gave me money to have the issues of The Auk up to 
about 1920 bound. The same applied in fair degree for the other 
journals—some like the Wilson Bulletin were difficult to complete 
because one never knows precisely which of the antecedent docu¬ 
ments properly constitute a part of the set of the Wilson Bulle¬ 
tin . 

In addition to the regular periodicals there is the matter 
of separates—those I’ve mentioned and others. There is a wide 
practice among biologists of my sort of exchanging such publica¬ 
tions. You send a certain list of people your reprints from time 
to time and they do likewise. In the case of Grinnell and Kofoid, 
this led to the accumulation of large reprint libraries. They 
also bought extensively, particularly Kofoid. He would buy great 
quantities (large boxes of reprints) and take those that he 
wanted and then try to peddle the others to some of his students. 

He spent up to two hundred dollars a month on his library back in 
the 1920s. I was never that flush but I did in the end probably 
pay in quite a little bit. Then, for example, in England in 1934 
I saw numbers of a small fur, feather and fins series that had 
been published toward the beginning of the century. Just as a 
matter of interest I began working and finally got the dozen or 
so volumes that made up that set. I still have them. 

Do you do any popular reading? 

Oh yes, I f ve been a reader ever since I was a small boy. But I 
don’t go in extensively for fiction or history or biography sim¬ 
ply because of time limitations and eye limitations. After all, 
reading of that sort takes a certain amount of energy, but I T ve 
tried to keep up. Ruth and I have a reasonable collection—she 
came (when we were married) with a fair start in a library of 
English and American literature and we have added to that in 
some degree. But, we’ve not pursued the matter consistently; it’s 
been more or less haphazard. 

Another field in which I’ve taken a limited interest is that 
of California and western history. Once I had a bonanza—a student 
in history at Berkeley sold me the seven volumes of H. H. Bancroft’s 
History of California for ten dollars in the original binders. 

(They have now been reprinted for, I think, about eight times or 
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more that amount, but I have these and I’ve added bit by bit.) 

A number of my friends have been much more serious students in 
the field of western history, to mention Charlie Camp (Professor 
Charles L. Camp), Francis Farquhar and the successive persons in 
charge of the California Room in the State Library at Sacramento. 
There have been a goodly number of people of extensive means who 
have gone into this field and this has especially in latter years 
pushed up the price to where only a person with a fairly good 
pocketbook can afford to buy the major contributions to this field. 

Shelf space in both office and home was limited and it be¬ 
came necessary to have periodic purges and dispose of less wanted 
materials. Some went to individuals, others to the campus library 
at Davis, and a few were sold. The reprint collection finally 
got out of hand as to bulk so I culled it rigorously and boxed 
many that were of infrequent use. 

When our department moved to occupy the north wing of the 
Animal Science building at Davis in 1950-51, a deadend hallway 
outside my office was walled off and converted for library use. 

Ten units, each four feet wide with six shelves, made it possi¬ 
ble to arrange the books and pamphlet cases in an orderly sequence. 
In 1964 this collection was moved to the office I occupied after 
retirement. 

As related, I had acquired sets of other journals besides 
Th e Auk and Condor : Bird-banding , Wilson Bulletin , Murrelet , 
Journal of Mammalogy , Journal of Wildlife Management , Copeia , 
Herpetologica , Ecology , and the reports, bulletins, and quarterly 
of the California State Department of Fish and Game. I had become 
a charter member in several of the organizations that published 
these serials and thus had complete sets; for others I always 
sought to complete the set from the beginning. Considerable runs 
in ten series had been bound in earlier years, but by 1960 bind¬ 
ing was well in arrears. In that year J. Richard Blanchard, uni¬ 
versity librarian at Davis, examined my library. I told him that 
eventually the serials would be donated to the University. He 
proposed I make the transfer then, whereupon the volumes would 
be bound, cataloged i and returned to my shelves for as long as I 
wished. I agreed to the offer and thereby the sets were bound up 
to date and made more usable. The library’s inventory in 1960 for 
the thirteen series was $3,265. 

Besides my own needs, colleagues and students make much use 
of my collections. The subject matter is mostly on vertebrate 
zoology of North America with less on fish than on the land verte¬ 
brates. There is a fair sprinkling of zoological text and mammals 
and some miscellaneous works. Since my interests have long been 
in economic relations of vertebrates, papers and books in this 
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Storer: field form a considerable portion of the collection. While work¬ 

ing on the Bibliography of Rodent Control in 1944-46 and subse¬ 
quently, I made special effort to obtain materials in that direc¬ 
tion. Besides formally printed books, journals, and reprints 
there is much pertaining to this subject that never went beyond 
the stage of being mimeographed. Materials in this form I saved 
because they are all that can be obtained. 

For my own needs and that of students, papers dealing with 
economic birds and mammals, when on a single subject, were with¬ 
drawn from the general alphabetical pamphlet file and boxed sep¬ 
arately for convenience. Thus one or two pamphlet cases on mule 
deer, ring-necked pheasant, and pocket gophers will contain much 
recent literature on such subjects. 

A personal library, especially the reprints, becomes part 
and parcel of one’s working equipment, and it is surprising how 
far the human mind can serve as an index of a collection total¬ 
ing several thousand papers. A bonafide card index naturally is 
the best tool to make the collection fully available. Many biolo¬ 
gists, however, unless they have adequate secretarial help, consider 
that a careful and complete index requires too much time that might 
be devoted to other work. When my library was small, my wife and 
I actually indexed the pamphlets on a subject basis. The papers 
were filed alphabetically by authors so that no author catalog was 
necessary. The collection, however, outgrew opportunity for card¬ 
ing so that in later years memory, plus the various shortcuts one 
learns in searching for a paper (such as the references or bibli¬ 
ography in another on the same subject) have been the means used 
to find certain reprints. 

In retrospect I see the personal library as an important 
tool for any worker in science. Some fields such as chemistry, 
medicine, and certain industrial activities have their literature 
mainly in a few periodicals that are well indexed. The abstract 
journals that are published promptly aid further in getting command 
of pertinent literature. Workers in the life sciences are less 
well served because their literature appears in a wide variety of 
places, and the abstracting services, less adequately financed, are 
far slower in providing the facilities for keeping up with new ma¬ 
terial in print. The active biologist who publishes the results 
of his studies and who mails separates to others in his field usual¬ 
ly receives reprints from persons in his field. These help to keep 
him in touch with current developments. Then he must plan his own 
scheme for filing the literature as it comes to hand and design 
means to seek out reprints when needed later. 
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XII RECORD KEEPING 


Storer: While at the museum in Berkeley I developed a pattern for annotat¬ 

ing the top left corner of each separate article with the author’s 
name, year, and a catch title as a convenience in filing. This 
and other details were summarized in a short article, ’’Care of 
Pamphlet Collections.”13 The subject was of much interest to 
other biologists and there was a rash of brief papers on the topic 
in Science during the next several years. 

Dickman: Your reputation is that you have very precise records and have 

maintained them for many, many years. Can you add other details 
on how you keep those scientific records? 

Storer: Well again I refer in this case particularly to Joseph Grinnell 

who set some of my standards. He made it a practice of keeping 
personal field notes of his work when he was out of doors. Of 
course, he wrote into the pattern of the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology field notes by every member who went out to collect speci¬ 
mens. So I was early inducted in the idea of keeping just such 
field journals. Now there is plenty of background for that. I’m 
not sure that Pliny the Elder kept a notebook although the old boy 
knew a great many details. But we do know that down through the 
centuries a certain number of naturalists have made record of their 
observations. From somewhere in the early 1800s this became a 
fairly common practice so that when I arrived in the scientific 
field early in the twentieth century it was a fairly established 
practice to keep record of what one saw and gathered. So I began 
with small notebooks. Then when I joined the staff of the museum 
or when I was on expeditions, we were required to keep written 
daily journals of our observations and of the specimens that we 
prepared. From this it was a logical development to go on and 
keep record of some of the scientific meetings and committee ga¬ 
therings that I attended and to keep a fairly good log on my 


13. Science 40: 735-739(1916). 
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Dickman: 
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travels elsewhere in the United States or abroad. So this prac¬ 
tice has been followed to account for a total of about thirty- 
four hundred pages of so-called field notes, all manuscript with 
one exception; my three notebooks at MVZ of course remain down 
there, so that early in the days at Davis I had them transcribed 
on typewriter by a student. Now the rest of the record keeping 
was a matter of, I suppose again, a little bit of the museum in¬ 
fluence. We were particular to keep our correspondence and to 
file letters that contained information. Then one gets another 
bit of schooling with a Ph.D. thesis that contains a lot of 
factual detail. My thesis, on the amphibians of California, had 
thirty odd species, so the matter of a ring book record or a 
succession of file folders was a logical way to deal with this 
miscellany. 

Oh yes, and then another place where orderliness came in was 
in the preparation of manuscripts for the books at MVZ. First was 
Game Birds of California with Grinnell and Bryant as co-authors. 

By the time I joined the enterprise, about half to two-thirds of 
the species had been covered in a preliminary way. We had a ver¬ 
tical file drawer or more with folders containing the chapter ma¬ 
terial. This then was a logical basis to go on when I came to Davis 
and ran a one-man zoological enterprise. And this merely expanded 
over the years. Then of course the matter of preparing a textbook 
called for considerable organization. General Zoology ran into 
thirty-five chapters and one either develops a fairly careful 
pattern of sorting out the subject matter or else he simply can T t 
do the job properly. 

With this expertise in record keeping have you ever conducted 
workshops in scientific writing? 

Yes, there was a request here some years back; I can't date it 
for the moment. I think this was University Extension, but I f m 
not quite sure, where we had one-day workshops on scientific 
writing—well, to go back, actually, I did get into that far 
earlier because I remember somewhere (I believe back in the 1920s), 
at the request of Dr. W. L. Howard who was then the director of 
the Davis campus, I gave three or four lectures on the preparation 
of manuscripts and bibliographies. I had then as background the 
two books at the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology and the doctor’s 
thesis as a source for getting ideas to contribute to my fellow 
members of the staff. Well, then it was somewhere before I re¬ 
tired that we began with a one-day affair. I remember one in 
which Dr. Celeste Wright of English, Dr. Trimble R. Hedges of 
agricultural economics and I told our respective stories and 
answered queries. We had the students write out some materials 
as samples and then we criticized the samples, as I remember. 

(This went on at Davis—I'm not sure but what there was one of 
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our sessions in Berkeley and then I remember once we were 
down to Riverside as a sort of a traveling show. 
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XIII PROBLEMS RELATED TO ECONOMICS, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Invitations to help on problems of economic and agricultural 
interest began soon after zoology started at Davis. The first, 
in 1925, was from the farm advisor of Humboldt County where there 
was difficulty in the coastal area in maintaining pastures for 
dairy cattle. My field studies in the area at night showed the 
presence of three species of European slugs, in populations esti¬ 
mated to be up to 200,000 per acre. When pastures were reseeded, 
the slugs ate the young grass seedlings and prevented growth of 
new grass cover. Experiments showed that a solution of ordinary 
alum in water, sprayed on the fields at night when the slugs were 
out and foraging, would kill many of them. The dairymen of the 
Ferndale area were mostly of Danish origin and it was uncertain 
how much they used this simple control to reduce their losses. 

In 1930 the California State Chamber of Commerce received 
many complaints about damage to crops by several species of birds 
and mammals. An open meeting on the subject was held on June 18 
to hear protests from landowners and crop producers, to analyze 
the problems, and to seek means of solution. I was invited to 
attend by Robert N. Wilson, then agricultural secretary for the 
CSCC, who arranged for the hearing. To examine the situation 
more clearly and seek means of overcoming the difficulties, a 
game depredations committee was appointed. A. B. Hardison of 
Santa Paula, a competent fruit grower and public-spirited citizen, 
became chairman and Wilson served as secretary. Other members 
included: W. C. Jacobsen, State Department of Agriculture (then 

in charge of rodent, predator and weed control); John L. Farley, 

Leo K. Wilson, and Gordon H. True, Jr., all of the State Division 
of Fish and Game; B. W. Evermann, California Academy of Sciences; 

S. E. Piper, U.S. Biological Survey; M. E. Hoag, Isaac Walton 
League; J. E. Bandy and J. C. Johnson, California Farm Bureau, 
and George Sehlmeyer, State Grange. Various other persons attended 
one or more meetings to discuss problems. 

The most widespread and serious complaints pertained to 
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native deer. Gordon H. True, Jr., and I served as a subcommittee 
to examine this difficulty and to seek remedial methods. We can— 
vassed the state by correspondence as to the places and crops be¬ 
ing damaged and the efforts by fencing and other means then in use 
to reduce deer depredations. Difficulties were reported in forty- 
five counties and involved no less than thirty-seven kinds of crops. 

From the information received about fences in California and 
as a result of correspondence with the Game Commission of Pennsyl¬ 
vania where crop damage had existed for years and where coopera¬ 
tive fencing at joint expense of farmers and commission was already 
in use True and I wrote specifications for deer proof fencing 
suited to California conditions.14 A bill introduced in the Cali¬ 
fornia Legislature of 1931 (Stats. 1935, ch. 872) provided for 
building of fences where deemed necessary—the division and land- 
owner sharing the costs equally. In two years forty fences were 
built at a total cost of $7,636.66; then the law was repealed for 
reasons never made public. (I suspected someone in the division 
or legislature disliked having a little of the money from game 
licenses diverted.) 

The game code already contained provision for permissive 
killing of deer on properties where damage had been experienced 
but the division had not issued many permits and there was force¬ 
ful demand for wider use of this arrangement. In January, 1931, 
at Sacramento a subcommittee of five was appointed to deal with 
the impasse, two representing agriculture (Edson Abel, Ralph Tay¬ 
lor), two for the sportsmen (John Farley, Ralph Bandini), and I 
as chairman. One lively and somewhat violent meeting served to 
reconcile the differences between agriculture and fish and game 
so that changes in arrangements sufficed for a more liberal use 
this means to relieve tension between the two groups. I fol¬ 
lowed the results for a number of years, tabulating data from the 
permits actually issued, and the figures were as follows: for 
1932-44, from 77 to 420 annually; total (thirteen years), 2,433; 
average per year, 187. 

Another complaint was of damage by band—tailed pigeons to 
vineyards, an especially aggravated case being at Arvin, Kern 
County, where the birds had flocked in large numbers to feed on 
natural raisins resulting from the unharvested grapes that re¬ 
mained from the previous autumn. In perching to feed, the pigeons 
pushed off many buds of the spring growth and thereby lessened 
expectation of a good subsequent crop. Correspondence by the 
Game Depredations Committee with the U.S. Bureau of Biological 


14. "Deer Proof Fences in California," 
17:263-269 (1931). 
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Survey—administrator of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act—resulted 
in opening the season on pigeons and permitting hunters to reduce 
their numbers somewhat. 

A major achievement of the committee was that of a law regu¬ 
lating importation of foreign birds and mammals. The state game 
code had some mild provisions in this direction and the federal 
Lacey Act of 1900 was aimed in the same direction but of limited 
service. In 1930, eight mynah birds had escaped from an aviary in 
Los Angeles. Fruit growing interests in California were fearful 
that should the species become established it would be decidedly 
harmful. As an immediate measure, Mr. Lome S. Neville, on the 
staff of the Los Angeles County agricultural commissioner, visited 
the area where the birds had been seen and succeeded in shooting 
six; the remaining two were killed otherwise. The press and radio 
were enlisted in publicizing the birds and their potentialities; 
requests were made that anyone who saw birds resembling mynahs re¬ 
port them to the county officials. There was a goodly response, 
although the public seemed not critical as observers since many 
native birds, even mourning doves, were mentioned. Investigation 
of those birds, by Mr. Neville and others, found no more mynahs; 
evidently the eight killed were all that had escaped or had been 
released. 

The mynah episode was reported and discussed by the Game De¬ 
predations Committee. For one meeting Jacobsen, Wilson, and I 
arrived with independent proposals that for the security of crop 
production in California there ought to be a law of appropriate 
and enforceable character. The committee drafted a bill and 
Jacobsen took responsibility for its course in the legislature. 
Opposition by the representative of a foreign bird importer in 
Pasadena prevented passage of the bill in 1931 but success came 
in 1933 (Stats. 1933, ch. 76). The law provided regulations for 
importation and keeping alien birds and mammals in confinement 
to be issued by the director of agriculture; administration was 
delegated jointly to the Departments of Agriculture and Fish and 
Game. In succeeding years the law, somewhat paralleling quaran¬ 
tine measures against noxious insects, has proved effective in 
stopping many undesirable alien birds and mammals from gaining 
entrance. The regulations are modified from time to time as cir¬ 
cumstances require. Hamsters were long on the prohibited list 
but as these animals became common for laboratory use and as pets, 
enforcement of this provision became difficult. Experiments made 
at my request at the San Joaquin Experimental Range (by Walter E. 
Howard) indicated there was little likelihood of the species be¬ 
coming established on California rangelands so the regulation 
was amended. 


Service on the Game Depredations Committee was one of the 
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most pleasant public relations tasks in my whole experience. 

Mr. Hardison was an efficient chairman, quiet-spoken and kindly 
but firm, and he administered the committee in a most satisfac¬ 
tory manner. The other members did their parts effectively so 
that our work proceeded in good order. By March, 1931, our task 
was done and the major recommendations of the committee were in 
the hands of members or others who could carry them toward appli¬ 
cation. We had a final meeting, the chairman expressed his appre¬ 
ciation of our efforts, and the committee was discharged—seldom 
have I served on a committee that got on with and completed its 
work so quickly. On January 10, 1935, I gave a radio broadcast 
on the Farm and Home Hour of KPO summarizing some findings and 
recommendations of the committee. 

Upon ending work of the Game Depredations Committee, I was 
asked to present its findings to another committee of the State 
Chamber of Commerce—the Fish and Game Study Committee, under 
chairmanship of Theodore J. Hoover, dean of engineering at Stan¬ 
ford University. As a result, I was asked to join that committee. 

I discussed the invitation with my administrative chief. Dr. Walter 
L. Howard, then director of the branch of the College of Agriculture 
on the Davis campus. Dr. Howard felt it would be helpful for me to 
participate and in consequence I took part in meetings of the Fish 
and Game Committee until early in 1935, attending whenever univer¬ 
sity duties permitted. 

Unlike the previous committee, this one achieved little. 

There were many meetings and much was aired by a variety of per¬ 
sons having different interests in the wild animal resources of 
the state. Several plans were presented for reorganization of 
the administration of fish and game in California but none got 
beyond the discussion stage. The principal difficulties lay in 
divergencies of opinion and interest between the sportsmen and 
the commercial fishermen—and these could not be resolved. Possi¬ 
bly we were a little ahead of our time. In 1936 the first North 
American Wildlife Conference was held and proved a turning point 
in the type of interest in wildlife affairs on this continent. 

The premier and succeeding conferences have focused attention on 
the need for research data as a basis for management of wild ani¬ 
mal resources and great advances have been made because of this 
enlightened program. 

Plague, the black death of the Middle Ages in Europe, was 


15. Storer, Tracy I. "Known and potential results of bird and 
animal introduction with especial reference to California.” Cali¬ 
fornia State Department of Agriculture Monthly Bulletin 20:267-73 
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recognized in San Francisco by the U.S. Public Health Service in 
1900. There were two major epidemics in that city where rats with 
their fleas served as the vectors in transmission to man (1900, 
1907). In time the disease was recognized in the California ground 
squirrel and human cases and deaths resulted from the spread of 
plague in these native field rodents which had become enormously 
abundant. Squirrel control in behalf of agriculture was expanded 
because of public health requirements. 

Two small but serious outbreaks of pneumonic plague occurred, 
at Oakland in 1919 with twelve deaths among fourteen cases and at 
Los Angeles in 1924 with thirty deaths in thirty-two cases. A 
young man in summer military training at Monterey in the summer 
of 1930 died of bubonic plague of ground squirrel origin and the 
state legislature appropriated $100,000 for squirrel control to 
limit the hazard of this disease. Prior to 1934 plague had been 
recognized in the central coast counties from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles but in that year die-offs among rodents in Kern and 
Tulare counties and in the Modoc-Lassen region showed the infec¬ 
tion was more widespread. Shortly, plague was demonstrated in 
other states and concern over the disease was heightened. The 
classical bubonic plague is transmitted rodent to rodent to man, 
etc., by fleas. Far more serious is pneumonic plague spread by 
droplet infection (coughing) from person to person—such was the 
black death. Sylvatic plague is the disease outdoors, among wild 
rodents. 

In 1925 I became acquainted with Dr. N. E. Wayson of the U.S. 
Public Health Service in San Francisco. Following the appearance 
of bubonic plague there the city health department and the service 
joined forces in constant scrutiny of the rat population. About 
25,000 rats were trapped annually and smaller numbers obtained 
from ships in the port. All these were examined post-mortem for 
lesions of plague and any with suspicious pathological conditions 
were tested by guinea pig inoculation of tissues. The records 
already in hand were made available and I tabulated them. 

Shortly arrangements were made to take additional data— 
measurements, weights, and records—of pregnancies. Limited funds 
were made available by the city health officer for part-time assis¬ 
tance and in 1927-28 information was gathered on about 13,000 ani¬ 
mals. Limitations of time and the fact that many of the rats 
trapped were unsuitable for taking records kept us from obtaining 
a larger total. Three times in succeeding years I worked on these 
data but had to suspend work because of other activities. Finally 
in 1950 David E. Davis came to my rescue and offered to complete 
the statistical summaries. The results were published jointly. 16 


16. Storer, Tracy I., and Davis, David E. "Studies on rat re¬ 
production in San Francisco." Journal of Mammalogy 34:365—73 (1953). 
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In 1930 I went east for a meeting of the American Society of 
Mammalogists to present a paper on preliminary findings of the San 
Francisco study. The previous autumn a petition had been circulated 
among naturalists in the United States objecting to the large- 
scale federal programs in use of poison for rodent and predator 
control, particularly in California. By April, 1930, this had 
fanned into a heated controversy. The U.S. Biological Survey, 
under its then leaders, was promulgating a huge ten-year program, 
hopefully designed to rid the country of both kinds of pests. 

While in Washington, against my better judgment, I was drawn into 
the wrangle and actually appeared as a witness before the congres¬ 
sional hearings on the bill. I said in substance that both parties 
to the controversy were too extreme. 

Returning to California, I became embroiled in further dis¬ 
cussions of the topic, many of them very unpleasant. W. P. Wing, 
the vociferous secretary of the California Wool Grower’s Associa¬ 
tion, wrote the president of the University to know why I had been 
sent to Washington at state expense to oppose the bill. Staff mem¬ 
bers of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology—Joseph Grinnell, E. Ray¬ 
mond Hall, and Jean M. Linsdale—were after me because I did not 
espouse their ultraconservative stand against use of poison. The 
opposing viewpoints were represented within the University: the 
museum group against control by poison whereas the agricultural 
and public health representatives insisted that such control was 
necessary to protect crops and ward off epidemic diseases. 

In an effort to relieve the internal dissension and seek a 
more satisfactory approach to the problem, President Robert Gordon 
Sproul in May, 1932, appointed a committee to review the subject 
and seek adjustment of the differences. The members were: Charles 
A. Kofoid, chairman, and S. C. Brooks (both of the Department of 
Zoology), Harold Ellis (News Service), Joseph Grinnell and E. Ray¬ 
mond Hall (Museum of Vertebrate Zoology), C. B. Hutchison (dean. 
College of Agriculture), Frank L. Kelly (Public Health), C. B. 

Lipman (dean. Graduate Division), Karl F. Meyer (Hooper Foundation), 
and myself. Meetings were held from May through September and many 
persons on both sides of the controversy, both within and outside 
of the University, presented much oral testimony. In the end 
three subreports were written from the viewpoints of naturalists, 
agriculture, and public health. From these the chairman evolved a 
final report to President Sproul in which a fair balance was kept 
between the differing opinions. 

A concrete proposal was made to establish under state auspices 
a general committee to consider such problems in the future. Sen¬ 
ate Concurrent Resolution No. 26 (Stats. 1933, ch. 96) of the 1933 
California Legislature was passed to provide a committee on wild¬ 
life administration and pest control relations. 
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Under the chairmanship of President Sproul, this committee 
included representatives from the state departments of agricul¬ 
ture, fish and game, public health; county agricultural commis¬ 
sioners, state Chamber of Commerce and university representatives 
in agriculture, pharmacology, public health and zoology, together 
with others from the U.S. Biological Survey, California Academy 
of Sciences, Farm Bureau, Cooper Ornithological Club, and from a 
sportsmen’s organization. Meetings in 1933-34 somewhat resolved 
the poison controversy. Later the committee was reconvened with 
some changes in member personnel, to deal with muskrat problems 
in 1937 and with the highly toxic poison Compound 1080 or sodium 
fluoroacetate. 

By 1933 there was evident need for a popular control publi¬ 
cation for California citizens—Joseph Dixon had written a small 
bulletin on pocket gopher controls—and I prepared a manuscript, 
’’Control of Injurious Rodents in California! 1 , which was published in 
November as Circular 5 of the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station. It was twice revised (1938, 1942), the total edition 
being 50,000 copies. Then the subject matter was divided. ’’Con¬ 
trol of Field Rodent^*became Circular 138 (later 434) and of five 
editions (1947-58), 80,000 were printed. ’’Control of Rats and Mice” 
(Circular 142, 410, Leaflet 127, 1948-60) in three editions total¬ 
led 95,000. The part of Circular 434 on pocket gophers and moles 
was also issued separately in 1953 (10,000) and later revised in 
1961 as Leaflet 135 (15,000). In all, about 300,000 copies of 
these publications were produced. Their rate of disappearance 
led me to think that people might be cramming copies into rodent 
burrows in efforts at control! 

The rodent control circulars had wide distribution outside 
California and some even went to foreign countries. In the 1950s 
I learned that at least two western states, in lieu of issuing 
such documents, were purchasing stocks of ours, sometimes several 
thousand at a time, from our publications office. The rat-mouse 
circular once served in a country-wide campaign when the California 
Department of Public Health bought 5,000 copies and our Department 
of Agriculture 2,500. The American Institute of Baking once pur¬ 
chased 350 copies for a special school on sanitation, including 
rodent control, and the U.S. Public Health Service in its Communi¬ 
cable Disease Center at Atlanta obtained many copies for its suc¬ 
cession of courses to train sanitary personnel in rat and mouse 
control.I? 


17. Storer, Tracy I. ”How to control rats and mice.” University 
of California Agricultural Experiment Station Leaflet 127 (1968). 
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u i u 11 * ctober » 1935 » the western branch of the American Public 
ealth Association appointed a committee on sylvatic plague com¬ 
posed of twenty persons dealing with public health and wildlife 
in the western states. A smaller executive committee of members 
“ J California was selected for more frequent meetings, 

with Dr. Karl F. Meyer as chairman. William C. Jacobsen of the 

n. w-??- ar T n ou 0f A § riculture I were members together with 
•William P. Shepard, secretary, western branch, APHA; Dr. C. 

o’ ^ Sk n y ’ U ’ S ' Public He alth Service; Edward T. Ross, California 
State Department of Public Health; Everett E. Horn, U.S. Biologi- 
ca urvey, and H. A. Hunt, State Department of Agriculture. 


The executive committee planned and held a short course on 
sylvatic plague on April 27-30, 1936. Invitations to public 
health and agricultural officials in the Pacific Coast region 
brought about eighty persons together for a four-day program. 

Two days were spent in informative lectures and discussions in 
an Francisco. Two field trips in Contra Costa County served to 
demonstrate methods in squirrel control and methods for examining 
squirrels for evidence of plague and other diseases. Members of 
the committee and others contributed a fully rounded discussion 
° plague, rodents and fleas, methods of study, and means for 
control. Additional field demonstrations were held in the next 
ew years to acquaint new personnel with aspects of the problem, 
he executive committee continued to meet at intervals until 1941 
t e last meetings being with military officials of army camps in 

coastal counties where plague was known to occur in ground squir- 
r 01 s • 


Two cases of plague in the summer resort area around Lake 
Tahoe spurred field investigations in 1937 when Dr. Meyer and I 
were able to place two men to study rodents and fleas. Using both 
snap and live traps, squirrels, chipmunks, and other rodents were 
taken alive for measuring and weighing. I suggested that the ani¬ 
mals be lightly anesthetized and combed for ectoparasites. In the 
period between June 4 and October 15, 1927, 2,032 rodents produced 
J,137 fleas. One live chipmunk was handled eight times; six times 
it had one to six fleas. 


Next year the field program was reestablished. Plague had 
been recognized at Huntington Lake, Fresno County, and a three-man 
team was sent there; but rodents were so scarce that the party 
moved to Bass Lake, Madera County. These operations were continued 
rom July 17, 1938, to July 8, 1939, on a site in cutover ponderosa 
pine forest. Unfortunately the area was inaccessible during heavy 
snow so no data were obtained from the first of January to mid- 
March. Live trapping was used almost exclusively (23,653 trap- 
nights; 26,771 trap-days). One ground squirrel became a repeater 
and was caught and relieved of fleas about seventy times. An enor- 
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raous collection of fleas resulted. Part of them were sent to Dr. 
Meyer at the Hooper Foundation where pooled samples were ground up 
and inoculated into guinea pigs to test for plague; no infections 
were detected on the study area. The balance of the fleas was 
delivered to Dr. M. A. Stewart for identification but the number 
was so great that no report ever resulted. The data on rodents 
were assembled by Fletcher Palmer, a member of the team, under my 
direction. In 1942 Francis C. Evans joined the zoology staff at 
Davis. Upon examining the Bass Lake data we found further usable 
material in the field records. So he undertook to rework the 
subject matter and a paper was published under joint authorship. 

Charles Elton, director of the Bureau of Animal Population 
at Oxford University, visited California in the autumn of 1938. I 
had the pleasure of showing him plague control demonstrations in 
Contra Costa County, the studies in progress at the San Joaquin 
Experimental Range and at Bass Lake. 

Late in November, 1944, I received a telephone call from 
Justus Ward, pharmacologist of the Wildlife Research Laboratory 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service at Denver. He proved to be 
talking from Washington, D.C. An insect control committee had 
been formed by the National Research Council to deal with the many 
entomological problems resulting from troop concentrations at camps 
all over the United States and military operations in the various 
theatres abroad during World War II. Ward had convinced Dr. M. C. 
Winternitz, chairman of the committee, of the importance of rodent 
problems and Ward’s call was to ask that I serve as member of a 
subcommittee on rodent control. Dean C. B. Hutchison of the College 
of Agriculture agreed that I could serve usefully and on November 30, 
1944, I was in Washington for the first meeting. The members, be¬ 
sides Chairman Ward and myself, were: Dr. W. R. Kirner, National 
Defense Research Council; Dr. Ray Treichler, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service; Dr. H. 0. Calvary, Food and Drug Administration; Mr. J. K. 
Hoskins, U.S. Public Health Service, and Mr. Harry H. Stage, U.S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Dr. Richard A. Ormsbee 
was secretary. Ward had asked me to bring some data showing the 
importance of rodent control so I used some compilations made after 
the University committee of 1932—when few facts on the subject were 
at hand. 

(An officer from a large military training camp said, "I 
don’t give a damn about ground squirrel controls, but if you have 
methods to control prostitutes, I’m interested. ) 


18. Storer, Evans and Palmer. "Some rodent populations in the 
Sierra Nevada of California. 11 Ecological Monographs 14:165-92 
(1944). 
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At the first meeting, in December, 1944, it was proposed 
that I undertake a bibliography of the subject since none then 
existed. Financing was provided and Mrs. Margery P. Mann [now 
Mrs. Thomas Vasey] was employed to gather the materials under my 
supervision. Wartime contract arrangements were then on a short¬ 
term basis. The initial grant, for six months, was under the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development. Before the period 
had ended a second grant was made, and then a third, by the sur¬ 
geon general of the army, which provided time to complete the task. 
Because we had to be prepared to stop at the end of each six- 
month period, future support being unpredictable, the work pro¬ 
gressed unevenly. In the end we were able to produce a bibliogra¬ 
phy of moderate quality, but it would have been improved under a 
less complex situation. This work ended with an assemblage of 
more than 3,400 titles in weste rn languages and ab out 4 30 in 
Russian sources. Under the smoother international relations that 
prevailed during the war, we received lists of titles from the 
state central medical library in Moscow. Also we were fortunate 
in obtaining the services of Mrs. Estelle Koozin Johnson, Russian 
born and a trained bibliographer, who was able to take many of the 
titles directly from the large collection of Russian literature 
in the library of the University of California at Berkeley. 

The compilation is not strictly a book although its bulk 
places it in this category. It appeared as Bibliography of Rodent 
Control for the Committee on Medical Research and was mimeographed 
as Report No. 182 of the Rodent Control Subcommittee, Insect Con¬ 
trol Committee, National Research Council in 1946 (Storer, T. I. 
and M. P. Mann, 1946). 

The subcommittee was concerned mainly with two new rodent 
poisons, Antu and Compound 1080. For several years geneticists 
had known that some people can taste thiourea and others cannot; 
the difference results from a simple Mendelian character. Dr. 

Kurt P. Richter at Johns Hopkins University had been studying 
taste thresholds in laboratory (Norway) rats and tried thiourea 
on some of them; next day several had died. Realizing he had a 
lead worth following, he obtained substitution thioureas from 
E. I. Dupont-Nemours and tested their effectiveness. 

John T. Emlen, Jr., formerly associated with me at Davis, 
had joined a program of rat trapping and control under Dr. Richter 
in Baltimore where Antu was given extensive trials and proved 
effective mainly against Norway rats. Trials were made in other 
places with similar results. The toxicity was low for many domes¬ 
tic animals but cats and dogs were highly susceptible. Antu was 
in demand for several years until warfarin became available. The 
latter material, being effective for all domestic rats, and fairly 
useful for house mice, replaced Antu. The discovery that led to 
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Storer: development of warfarin was, incidentally, a parallel to that for 

Antu. Dr. Paul Link, working on "sour clover disease" of cattle, 
found that an extract (dicumarol) was toxic for rats. In post¬ 
war researches his Compound 42, later termed warfarin, was devel¬ 
oped. 


The major program of the subcommittee on rodent control dealt 
with sodium fluoroacetate. This substance was among many tried 
by the Denver laboratory (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service) in a 
routine search for new insecticides. The laboratory’s quarterly 
mimeographed report during 1944 listed results of a long series 
of trials and among these Compound 1080 proved far more toxic than 
any other. Immediately a cloak of secrecy was thrown about the 
material. A field worker of the Fish and Wildlife Service visited 
me one evening and told of the highly confidential tests he was 
making on a new and extremely toxic rodent poison at the San Joaquin 
Experimental Range! Trials on Compound 1080 were made elsewhere on 
a wide variety of animals, wild and domestic, and it was lethal to 
all in relatively microscopic amounts. Shortly, limited supplies 
were being sent to various agencies both military and civil, in 
the United States and abroad. The subcommittee reviewed the numer¬ 
ous reports of these trials. 

In the summer of 1945 a supply of Compound 1080 was sent to 
the Texas Department of Public Health for use in rat control cam¬ 
paigns to reduce endemic typhus. The subcommittee decided that 
one of its number should be sent to Texas to make certain that 
all persons concerned with the new poison be adequately informed 
as to its toxicity and the precautions necessary in using it. 

Being the only nonfederal member, I was delegated. I was flown 
to Austin and began an intensive series of visits to persons and 
agencies dealing with control of rats as a means of lessening the 
incidence of typhus. All agencies in Vaca County were gathered 
for an evening discussion. At San Antonio I was shown also the 
very effective rat exclusion program being developed under the 
guidance of Vinton Bacon, then local representative of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. I also met David E. Davis, later at Johns 
Hopkins University, who was studying rats, fleas, and typhus in 
San Antonio. The State Health Department convened a short course 
on rodent and disease control at the University of Texas where I 
gave a background lecture on rat classification and biology. The 
program was disrupted by news of the Japanese surrender on August 
14. That evening a few gathered in a lecture hall on the campus 
but the speaker failed to appear. We adjourned to a motel on the 
Brazos River and celebrated the victory until about 3:00 A.M. The 
governor of Texas had closed all liquor establishments immediately 
on learning of the surrender but our hosts were providently supplied 
so the celebration was a huge success. 

Business of the subcommittee fell off at once and our closing 
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meeting was held in Washington on June 5, 1946, while the bibli¬ 
ography was being mimeographed at the National Research Council. 
Ward, Dick Ormsbee, secretary of the subcommittee, and I subse¬ 
quently arranged a mailing list for the bibliography. Only 550 
copies were issued and the army, as terminal sponsor, took 200 of 
them. The remainder was distributed to public health and agricul¬ 
tural agencies in this country and abroad—copies were sent to a 
selected group of persons interested in these subjects and the 
total edition was soon exhausted. At the last meeting of the sub¬ 
committee interest was high in continuing the bibliography. In 
consequence a research grant (RG-273) was provided by the National 
Institutes of Health. The first and only supplement was issued by 
the U.S. Public Health Service in 1948 together with a special bib¬ 
liography on Antu (Storer and Mann 1948). 

As a result of preparing the Bibliography on Rodent Control 
with Mrs. Mann, I came to realize that there was no comprehensive 
work on the economic rodents and means for their control. Several 
books of varying quality had been published on the household rats 
and mice, but no writer had ever tried to deal with all the major 
types that attack man’s crops or property and influence his health. 
This seemed strange because the business of rodent control in all 
its manifestations of government and private operations is a large 
one, amounting to several millions of dollars annually. There are 
numerous volumes, both large and small, on economic entomology but 
none about rodents. The bibliographic work had brought me in touch 
with much of the literature on the subject. We had collected many 
original papers, abstracted others, and had some copied on micro¬ 
film. Experience with several aspects of the field had provided a 
wealth of additional information. 

In 1946 I began to outline chapters for a book on rodents and 
rodent control with major emphasis on species and groups of econ¬ 
omic importance. The subject matter seemed to fall into two major 
categories: general aspects and species or groups. Many practical 

workers in rodent control have little basic biological training and 
it seemed desirable therefore to provide some background in rodent 
biology for such potential readers. The natural history of rodents 
and factors influencing their populations are of special importance. 
Other topics were rodent-borne diseases; principles and practice of 
control; poisons, gases, and dusts; traps; biological control; his¬ 
tory and legislation; and, organization for rodent control. The 
domestic rats and mice, ground squirrels, pocket gophers, voles, 
muskrats and beavers, rabbits and hares were each to be dealt with 
in separate chapters. The writing proved difficult because there 
were no precedents. A wealth of subject matter was available, both 
good and poor, but I had literally to decide for each paragraph 
what to include and what to discard. So the book made slow pro¬ 
gress. Because of other demands on my time, I gradually lost con¬ 
tact with later literature and finally abandoned the rodent volume. 
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During work on the bibliography and as member of the sub¬ 
committee on rodent control (1944-46), many papers had come to 
hand on control materials—poisons, gases, and dusts. It seemed 
desirable to summarize the literature on these economic poisons. 

The U.S. Public Health Service provided an assistant and a typist 
for the task. In 1949-50 Mr. Robert Sondergard was appointed to 
assemble the material under my direction and together we worked 
up accounts of about twenty substances that had been used in one 
or another place and time for control purposes. The subject matter 
originally considered for a chapter in the book gradually expanded 
into book proportions, about 367 typescript pages. After Sonder¬ 
gard completed his duties I began revising the accounts but again 
other tasks intervened. Using a standard outline we brought to¬ 
gether all we could find in the literature, which includes many 
writings that never went beyond being mimeographed. Toxicities 
were tabulated for each substance but there was and is a surpris¬ 
ing lack of dependable data on this topic for many materials that 
have been used widely. For the newer chemicals such as Antu and 
Compound 1080 there were many details but for others very few fig¬ 
ures could be found. For example, toxicities in respect to domes¬ 
tic animals were sadly inadequate; no one, seemingly, had troubled 
to test poisons on those animals. 


Rangeland Utilization 


A long continued activity was my participation in a committee on 
rangeland utilization appointed by Dean Hutchison in 1933. Other 
members from Davis were George H. Hart (animal husbandry), Frank 
Veihmeyer (irrigation), and Ben Madson (agronomy). There were 
representatives from forestry, soils, and agricultural economics 
in Berkeley. The committee interested itself in the conversion of 
brush or chaparral lands to grassland as a means of increasing the 
forage available for livestock. Experiments were conducted over 
a period of years on several small areas in Shasta County in North¬ 
ern California. The committee became involved in the controversy 
about burning brushlands which farmers and livestock men favored 
but to which foresters objected. In the end, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Hart, with much heated public discussion, a pattern 
for controlled burning was established under the State Department 
of Forestry. In the early 1950s the committee decided that the 
best way to study manipulation of brushlands would be obtained 
on a ranch of large size where members of different departments 
could conduct experimental work. In the end a three thousand acre 
ranch near Hopland, Mendocino County, was purchased and has been 
used widely by both resident and visiting staff. The Department 
of Zoology at Davis has had a representative there for a number 
of years. 
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XIV STUDY OF GAME BIRDS 


About 1934 the California Forest and Range Experiment Station of 
the U.S. Forest Service at Berkeley acquired an area in the foot¬ 
hills of Madera County to study range utilization. This became 
the San Joaquin Experimental Range, a tract of some 4,400 acres 
with a median elevation of about 1,000 feet, covered with a mix¬ 
ture of grassland, chaparral, and open woodland of digger pines 
and oaks. 19 The range was of medium to poor quality for cattle 
and the station’s director, Edward Kotok, felt that if improved 
methods of management and utilization could be learned there and 
applied successfully, the results would be of benefit to cattle¬ 
men in various parts of California. 

The Division of Animal Husbandry at Davis was early invited 
to cooperate by managing the livestock program. Dr. George H. 

Hart and Professor Harold R. Guilbert were in charge, with Kenneth 
Wagnon as their field investigator. Over the years a sound pro¬ 
gram of research and publication did much to improve knowledge of 
foothill range management. The U.S. Biological Survey, represented 
by Everett E. Horn, began studies on rodents. 

In the spring of 1935 authorization was received to add an 
instructor to the zoology staff. John T. Emlen, Jr., a graduate 
of Haverford College, with his doctorate from Cornell University 
under Dr. Arthur A. Allen, was chosen for this position. 

In the summer of 1935 John T. Emlen, Jr., and I visited the 
range [experiment station], at the invitation of Director Kotok, 
to examine the possibilities for study of game birds. Our report 
to Dr. Kotok resulted in formation, late that year, of a coopera¬ 
tive quail study committee, because the opportunity seemed best for 
work on valley quail. Besides Dr. Kotok and Assistant Director 


19. Hutchison, C. B. and E. I. Kotok. University of California 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 663 (1942). 
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Storer: M. W. Tabot, the committee included Fred Cronemiller of the 

region five office of the Forest Service, E. E. Horn, Emlen, and 
myself as chairman. We outlined a program, Cronemiller found 
financing for six months, and a graduate student in zoology at 
Berkeley, Ben Glading, became our investigator. Before the half- 
year ended Cronemiller arranged further support and for several 
years he was successful in continuing to do so. 

Conditions for the quail study were advantageous in several 
ways. Dr. Harold H. Biswell, then resident ecologist for the 
Forest Service, was gathering both qualitative and quantitative 
data on the plant cover and forage; the utilization of forage by 
cattle in the several pastures was recorded; no hunting was then 
permitted, and we could manage affairs for the quail as we chose. 

A type of horseback census was developed to enumerate the quail 
population prior to the nesting season. 

This quail study, a pioneer effort, was run on a shoestring 
financially. Later investigations by other persons have had ade¬ 
quate monetary support from grants or government. None, however, 
has done so much for the benefit of quail and quail hunters as the 
widespread practical application of Glading T s keen observation at 
San Joaquin Experiment Range. A monthly collection of the birds 
was taken to provide information on foods they were using. Cooper¬ 
ation between Glading, Biswell, and Clarence Smith of the U.S. 
Biological Survey resulted in an account of food habits that in¬ 
cluded both those present and those eaten to indicate the degree 
of selectivity exercised by the quail—a rare opportunity.20 
Glading also made intensive studies of nesting and learned that 
egg robbing by the California ground squirrel ( Citellus beecheyi) 
was a major element in the losses sustained.21 The water supply 
was a limiting factor for the quail population and Glading made 
trials with artificial devices to overcome this shortage. Chanc¬ 
ing to see some quail enter a short mine prospect tunnel for water 
that collected in the far end, he gained ideas that led to develop¬ 
ment of his gallinaceous guzzler. In later years, after he became 
associated with the California Division of Fish and Game, this de¬ 
vice was perfected to include a waterproof apron for gathering 


20. Glading, Biswell and Smith. "Studies on the food of the 
California quail in 1937." Journal of Wildlife Management 4:128-44 
(1940). 

21. Glading, B. "Studies on the nesting cycle of the California 
valley quail in 1937." California Fish and Game 24:318—40 (1938)• 
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down which quail go to find drinking water. By 1955 fully two 
thousand of these watering stations had been installed in Cali¬ 
fornia to encourage quail populations in places suitable except 
for lack of water. 

During the later 1930s when I was giving much attention to 
wildlife affairs and again in the middle 1940s while editing the 
Journal of Wildlife Management , I considered a volume in that 
field. I prepared an outline and took it to a national wildlife 
conference where I interviewed several friends who were specialists 
in one field or another, asking them the minimum number of pages 
needed to give an adequate, concise account of the then state of 
knowledge for some of the commoner game species. The estimates 
were fifty to seventy pages each for white-tailed or mule deer, 
bobwhite or valley quail, rainbow trout, and others. A book of 
fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred pages seemed to be the pros¬ 
pect so my idea ended with the outline. 

Other authors have since written books in the wildlife field 
but none has attempted very wide coverage. There are, however, 
several excellent monographs on individual species, birds or 
mammals, of major importance. Aside from engineering manuals 
that compress enormous amounts of numerical data into volumes 
printed on bible paper, we Americans do few comprehensive works. 
This phase of book writing is the peculiar province of the Germans 
whose "handbuchs" are commonly of quarto size and may comprise from 
five or six to forty or more volumes. Workers in the physical sci¬ 
ences, in both the universities and industry, often have their data 
conveniently codified and tabulated in books of moderate size for 
which there is heavy demand. In some fields of biology there are 
annual reviews summarizing the research findings of the year but 
in other biological spheres the subject matter is not amenable to 
ready condensation and the total number of potential book buyers 
is too few to warrant synoptic works. My preliminary thought about 
a comprehensive book on wildlife was in this last category. 

Still another book idea was a gazetteer of California place 
names. While at work on Game Birds of California (and later with 
my doctoral thesis on amphibians) I had to find many localities 
where specimens were taken or observations were made by both pro¬ 
fessional biologists and by amateur students. This sometimes en¬ 
tailed much hunting, especially for obscure or local names not 
commonly found on maps. The U.S. Geological Survey had issued 
gazetteers for a few states and Alaska and it seemed that a simi¬ 
lar volume for California would be useful. The then director of 
the U.S. Geological Survey took kindly to my idea and in 1916 
began supplying me the topographic maps for the state. I studied 
various gazetteers and maps before evolving descriptive patterns 
for towns, mountains, streams, and other named features that would 
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XV DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY: 1935-1942 


At the opening of the fall semester in August 1935 enrollment in 
Zoology 1A (which had been forty in 1934) rose to eight-six. 
Additional help was needed at once and Lauren E. Rosenberg, a 
graduate of Knox College with a Ph.D. under Charles A. Kofoid 
at Berkeley, was engaged for the year as an assistant; in 1936 he 
was given the title of instructor. With three members on the 
staff it became possible to divide the burden of teaching. All 
of us taught laboratory sections in 1A and IB. Rosenberg gave the 
work in embryology and also that in microtechnique. We had no 
teaching assistants until about 1940 when Albert R. Mead, later 
chairman of zoology at the University of Arizona, became our first 
teaching assistant. He was followed in 1941 or T 42 by George 
Stephenson. John Emlen, Jr., helped in Zoology 116 and later of¬ 
fered two courses in the two-year non-degree curriculum on rodent 
control and wildlife management, respectively, for students having 
special interests in those fields. 

In 1940 the zoology group was asked to participate in a 
cooperative course in animal biology for two-year students. This 
was designed to provide general background in anatomy, physiology, 
nutrition and genetics. Zoology had general charge and also re¬ 
sponsibility for the first quarter of the course in vertebrate 
anatomy. Subject matter on physiology, nutrition, and genetics 
was provided by members of the staff in animal husbandry and poultry 
husbandry. After World War II, the course was reduced to one se¬ 
mester and given entirely by zoology; it ended in 1958 with ter¬ 
mination of the two-year program on the Davis campus. 

Upon the opening of home economics work at Davis in the 
1930s, an elementary course in Physiology (1A, IB, 1C) was offer¬ 
ed, including both lectures and laboratory. In the autumn of 1942 
this course was transferred to zoology and taught by Miss Barbara 
Blanchard. After the war, for some years, budget appeals for this 
course were made annually but were unsuccessful. Then in 1950 funds 
were provided and G. W. Salt, Jr., joined our staff and gave the 
course. Starting with 25 or 30 students in the lecture and about 
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Storer: 6 in the laboratory, the course later became enormously larger 

with about 350 in lecture and 125 students in the laboratory 
sections. 

Early in 1941 Rosenberg was called to duty with Naval Medi¬ 
cal Research Unit Number 2 in Berkeley and was absent until the 
summer of 1945. Glen [Glenwood M.] Spurlock, a graduate student 
in entomology, filled in for one and a half years. Then Barbara 
Blanchard served in this capacity in 1942-43. 
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Storer: The impact of World War II was in evidence during the summer and 

autumn of 1942 when student enrollment on the campus was sub¬ 
stantially below that of the previous year. Many students had 
been drafted and a goodly number of the younger faculty and station 
staff personnel had accepted commissions in one or another of the 
armed forces. 

The Regents and administration decided to discontinue in¬ 
struction at Davis with the close of the first semester at the end 
of January, 1943. Elderly faculty and agricultural station per¬ 
sonnel remained in their offices and conducted their research and 
public relations work as usual. During the spring of 1943 members 
of our department worked on their research, but bit by bit they 
resigned until by late summer a half-time stenographer and I were 
the residuary legatees. Emlen went to Johns Hopkins University 
for work with Kurt Richter on rats and Miss Blanchard accepted a 
place at Smith College. 

A small cadre of officers and noncommissioned officers (mostly 
master sergeants or sergeants first-class), arrived at the end of 
January to begin arranging the campus for the reception of student 
troops. In all, about eighteen hundred Signal Corps personnel were 
trained during the year and a half of occupancy, with perhaps no 
more than five hundred in residence at any one time. 

For barracks the University dormitories—West, North and South 
Halls—were emptied of their student room furntiture, the room doors 
were removed and double-decked bunks were installed. The same ap¬ 
plied to the old gymnasium that stood on the site of the present 
campus bookstore. That building permitted 250 men (an entire com¬ 
pany) to be housed. In addition the six or seven local fraterni¬ 
ties in Davis rented their facilities and by the same means their 
rooms were converted for barracks. Officers found quarters with 
residents of the town. Sometimes they were alone, sometimes ac¬ 
companied by wives. 

On the campus the buildings used mainly were: the Dairy 
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Industry building (Roadhouse Hall) for elementary electronics; 
parts of the Animal Science building and of the Horticulture 
building (which formerly stood west of the present location of 
Wellman Hall) served for advanced electronics; the central wing 
of the Agricultural Engineering building (now Walker Hall) housed 
the telephone and teletype work, together with the plant which 
produced publications by photographic and offset means and offset 
presses. In each structure a number of laboratories, offices and 
classrooms were turned over for use by the Signal Corps. 

The headquarters for the school were in the offices pre¬ 
viously occupied by Director Ryerson, Registrar Shontz and in 
some of the business offices of the University. These were in 
the east part of the first wing of the library building which was 
built pre-war facing the quadrangle. 

The commandant of the school was Lieutenant Colonel Allen of 
the regular army. After some months he was followed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Walker, a reserve officer who in civil life was an engi¬ 
neer for the telephone interests in New York City. 

Army activities were regulated by bugle calls. A turntable 
in the headquarters office used sixteen-inch transcription records 
on which were recorded the various bugle calls of the United States 
Army. Davis residents were regaled by a succession of calls begin¬ 
ning the first call early in the morning and ending with taps at 
about 9:30 at night. Later I will describe the way in which these 
records were replaced by new ones. 

Some time before the advent of the Signal Corps the University 
campus dining hall and infirmary or medical headquarters had been 
moved behind North and South Halls to become East Hall. This was 
the site of the mess hall for all of the enlisted men. It was 
rather small for the size of the number of troops that had to be 
fed three times a day. As a consequence, preparation for meals 
preceded mess call by a considerable time. I can remember once 
coming onto the campus about 10:30 and smelling the pork chops 
that were to be served at noon. I met the former head of our stu¬ 
dent food service , Pop Norris, a few weeks after the Signal Corps 
had taken hold and Pop said to me, "I know now why they call it a 
’mess’ hall.” 

The army quickly set up its arrangements for teaching. There 
was a woeful shortage of proper electronics equipment so the of¬ 
ficers and noncoms scoured the vicinity for abandoned home radios, 
pinball machines and juke boxes—also some slot machines. These 
were, in the terms of the industry, cannibalized to provide parts 
for the assembly of small units required for teaching. So it was 
that the personnel very quickly provided a large number of small 
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units—oscillators, transmitters, power supplies, receivers and 
so on—needed in the instructional work. I told one of the of¬ 
ficers that I had had a little experience in assembling electronics 
equipment and they gave me two or three packages of parts to assemble 
for their teaching program. Later they received an adequate supply 
of such equipment and somewhere, probably early in 1944, there came 
to the campus the first frequency modulated equipment used for mil¬ 
itary purposes—transmitters and receivers. One of the officers 
appealed to me for sites in the foothills where they could test 
out this equipment as to whether it carried beyond the line of 
sight. Having a stock of California topographic maps I suggested 
a number of locations and they tested their transmitters and re¬ 
ceivers in those places. 

The ability to transmit messages in Morse code is a prime re¬ 
quirement for anyone in the Signal Corps. In consequence there 
was a rather large unit at this school devoted to instruction in 
this field. The big reading room of the main library was cleared 
of its mahogany desks which were stored in the Botany building and 
a great number of small individual desks were built of plywood each 
of which were to accommodate a student, his typewriter and telegraph 
key. In the room was a series of type machines which produced train¬ 
ing programs in Morse code at various speeds. At the latter stages 
of such schooling battle crises were added to the code material to 
familiarize the student with the experiences he might expect in the 
various theaters of war. These programs were transmitted by wire 
to the various student desks and each student wore his "cans" or 
earphones to receive the messages that were so delivered. 

The war was on—we had an emergency and the school paid very 
little attention to time of day or day of week. There was activity 
not only all through the day but well up into the early hours of 
the evening and on Saturday, of course, and sometimes Sunday. 

After the school got well under way there was a continual 
change in the enlisted personnel and some also among the officers 
as the various individuals completed one phase of training and 
moved off elsewhere or went to combat duty. Both officers and 
men were greatly pleased by the friendly attitude exhibited by 
members of the university faculty and the townspeople. They began 
commenting on this almost as soon as the first of them arrived. 

Now this resulted in the military administration taking a very 
serious course about the interrelations between the army and town. 

For example, one officer in seeking for quarters in the town made 
himself somewhat objectionable to a few householders. This infor¬ 
mation trickled to headquarters and in a day or two the officer 
was transferred elsewhere. On another occasion high school stu¬ 
dents strayed down A Street to a place where some of the troops 
were going through energetic athletic exercises on parallel bars 
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Delmar Marshall, the principal of the high school, got together, 
decided there might be some embarrassment if the youngsters con¬ 
tinued to contact with the military and so such interrelations 
were stopped. 

When the fourth of July arrived, the town and the army joined 
forces. It had been the habit in Davis for a number of years to 
hold a celebration in which the children decorated their bicycles 
and tricycles and provided the materials for a parade down through 
town. For the army this celebration took on a somewhat larger 
stature. The commandant (I think it was Colonel Walker by that 
time) arranged to have the troops march through town in close 
order. 

Meanwhile some local resident had contributed a whole steer 
for barbecue and the carcass was put down in a pit somewhere near 
the city park the night before (or earlier in the day). The army 
contributed its proverbial beans. The Davis housewives provided 
the salads and desserts. Toward 6:00 P.M. the troops joined the 
townspeople and faculty for a picnic. We heard many expressions 
from enlisted men about the way they appreciated the attitude and 
thoughtfulness of the townspeople. One young man said that Davis 
was the eighth post to which he had been assigned in his army 
career and this was the first one in which the townspeople took 
an interest in him. 

The Signal Corps had no band so Lieutenant Alton Crowley, 
Master Sergeant Byron Stubbs (of Rosebud, Texas) and I joined 
forces to overcome this difficulty. I had a series of military 
marches on records. Crowley and Stubbs got a turntable, ampli¬ 
fier and loud speakers which were mounted on a panel truck. We 
followed the color guard and preceded the first company in pro¬ 
viding military music as the troops made the circuit of the town. 
Then the truck was parked beside the Community Church and after 
dinner a portion of Fourth Street was roped off for dancing. 

The enlisted men and town’s girls enjoyed music from our impromptu 
public address system. 

As mentioned earlier the phonograph records with the bugle 
calls finally became badly worn and there was a request for a 
new set. So one day Lieutenant Crowley, Sergeant Stubbs and I 
took off for Grant Union Junior College. I had a small record 
then of the bugle calls of the United States Army played by the 
trumpet section of Sousa’s band. Each was preceded by the name 
of the call. Obviously, for military purposes the title had to 
be obliterated, so the three of us manned the equipment at this 
East Sacramento school and finally cut a new set of the sixteen- 
inch records. 
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There was a suspicion at one time that some of our program 
might have gotten out on the air through commercial broadcasting 
channels. There were other cooperative ventures. The unmarried 
officers had as a bachelors officers 1 club a fraternity house on 
the east side of A Street between Second and Third. That was a 
site for a certain amount of alcoholic entertainment and also 
more mildly in the afternoon when the military ladies entertained 
the academic ladies. 

As the Christmas season approached the faculty told the 
military of their conventional goose stew—the Christmas party. 

The faculty had no opportunity to buy shotgun cartridges then 
but the army did; so some of the officers took off into the field 
to hunt and brought back a number of geese. A cooperative goose 
stew was held by the Signal Corps and the Davis faculty in East 
Hall and the conventional goose wore a steel helmet for the oc¬ 
casion, a picture of which is preserved in the Faculty Club ar¬ 
chives . 

As the school went on, many of the members of the instructional 
staff were moved to other places. Lieutenant Crowley, by then a 
captain, left for Washington, D. C., where under the Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS) he was schooled for experiences abroad. 
Eventually he went to China and participated with a group of mil¬ 
itary personnel in constructing transmitters scattered throughout 
the country from the radios of downed U.S. planes to transmit 
military intelligence to Chunking. Of thirty-three in the party 
he was one of three who returned after the war. 

Sergeant Stubbs remained at Davis until the school was closed, 
then transferred to the Signal Corps and finally went back to his 
beloved Rosebud, Texas, where he holds forth repairing TV and 
radio. 

After the school closed the campus was re-formed to its 
academic pattern. There were few or no scars remaining of the 
military operations. A few bits of equipment were donated by the 
army to the University with the explanation that it would be just 
a nuisance to inventory them. 

Finally, the personal relationships stand out very conspicu¬ 
ously. During all of the days of the Signal Corps school on the 
University of California campus at Davis there were pleasant re¬ 
lations between officers, enlisted men, faculty and townspeople. 

Some of these have persisted to the present day in friendships 
that are renewed annually in the form of Christmas letters. 
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XVII POST-WAR: DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY AND UC DAVIS 


In January, 1944, Milton A. Miller joined the department. Al¬ 
though trained in invertebrate zoology, he agreed to begin much 
needed studies on the biology and control of pocket gophers. For 
nearly a decade he worked at this subject determinedly and pub¬ 
lished an excellent series of papers on the results, after which 
he returned to his major interest in invertebrate zoology. 

In the spring of 1945 we resumed instruction at Davis, giving 
at first only courses in the two-year curriculum. Miller and I 
offered Zoology 1A jointly but I was absent at intervals on trips 
to Washington as a member of the subcommittee on rodent control. 
Rosenberg returned from the navy in late summer of 1945, and in 
the fall, besides Zoology 1A, we added a new course in general 
animal biology (Zoology 10), primarily for plant science majors. 

The year 1945-46 was somewhat of a shakedown cruise in pre¬ 
paration for handling the enormous number of returning GI veterans 
who resumed or started college training in the autumn of 1946. In 
Zoology 1A the enrollment was 260, more than twice as many as pre¬ 
viously experienced, and other courses were similarly large. The 
students had to be accommodated with the limited facilities and 
equipment available previous to the war. There were no teaching 
assistants available in zoology so we engaged several persons 
with limited background in zoology whose personal characteristics 
compensated for their professional deficiencies. Shortcomings in 
zoological training were more than offset by their ability to handle 
laboratory classes effectively. Several of these people including 
Phoebe Chapman, Marylin Grace, and Veryl House were employed as 
associates on a full-time basis—somewhat the equivalent of a 
double teaching assistant. Weekly meetings of the staff dealing 
with Zoology 1A coordinated the work in the several laboratory 
sections. The huge preponderance of GI students resulted in no 
problems of discipline; classes were exceedingly orderly. To ac¬ 
commodate 260 students twice a week in two laboratories we ran 
double and triple sessions: nine to twelve, twelve to three, three 
to six o’clock. Members of one section and its laboratory assistant 
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would move out and the next moved in. Some adjustments in meal 
schedules were necessary and students in the twelve to three lab¬ 
oratory sections often arrived with lunch to nibble as they began 
to work. We did not find it necessary to give any laboratory 
sections at night. 

In 1949 and 1950 Rosenberg started two new courses, histology 
and protozoology. These were scheduled to be offered in alter¬ 
nate years but the enrollment at once was so large that both had 
to be given annually. There were then many graduate students in 
animal husbandry desiring a foundation in histology and in addi¬ 
tion there were others at Davis awaiting the opening of the School 
of Veterinary Medicine who wanted one or both courses as part of 
their general training. 

From the middle 1930s onward I regularly placed in the budget 
proposals a recommendation for a staff appointee to engage in 
studies on native rodents because of their importance to agricul¬ 
ture and public health. This request was uniformly denied until 
1942-43 when suddenly a position was created. At that time the 
market for trained students was somewhat lessened by the movement 
of young men into the armed forces. Fortunately, however, Francis 
C. Evans, who had done his doctorate with Charles Elton at Oxford, 
had completed an assignment at the Hooper Foundation for Medical 
Research in San Francisco. It became possible to appoint him as 
assistant zoologist in the experiment station. He completed manu¬ 
script of an earlier study with Holdenreid on California ground 
squirrels. Then he revised the manuscript on rodents in the Sierra 
Nevada mentioned previously. Besides this he did a small amount of 
original work in the outdoors near Davis. When our teaching pro¬ 
gram closed, he found a position at Haverford College and he taught 
there for several years before going to the University of Michigan. 

In the post-war period, the budget for 1946-47 included pro¬ 
vision for two workers on rodents. Walter E. Howard, who had done 
his doctorate with Lee R. Dice at the University of Michigan, was 
engaged and assigned to the San Joaquin Experimental Range to 
study pocket gophers. In 1951—52 he was transferred to Davis and 
used in some of the teaching. It turned out, however, that he was 
not amenable to suggestion or direction like the usual young member 
of a department staff. Indeed, he indulged in some rather asper- 
sive remarks about certain older staff members. In consequence, the 

depa rtment dec id ed that afte r the y ear 195 2-53 he would not be_• 

recommended for further appointment. This recommendation was 
concurred in by an ad hoc committee appointed to review the 
case and by the local campus administrative officer. Howard, 
however, began to campaign among representatives of certain 
agricultural groups in the state and in the end his appointment 
was continued but transferred to another group, namely field 
stations. 
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The second person engaged for rodent studies was E. W. Jameson, 
Jr., from Cornell University, who joined in 1947-48 as a junior 
zoologist. He was assigned for field work with rodents in relation 
to reforestation in keeping with a request from the (federal) Cali¬ 
fornia Forest and Range Experiment Station at Berkeley. Jameson 
found accommodations at a Forest Service station near Quincy in 
Plumas County and for a number of years worked there especially on 
Peromyscus and Microtus . 

In 1950-51 the department was able to engage Lloyd P. Tevis, 

Jr., a graduate of Berkeley with considerable experience on wild 
mammals, and for several years he and Jameson carried on work 
jointly at Quincy. Later Jameson was transferred to Davis and 
continued there as a member of the staff. Tevis was moved to a 
location in the Trinity Forest where he served excellently in 
studies on rodent damage to young conifers and conifer seeds until 
he resigned from the department at the end of the 1954-55 fiscal 
year. The work was continued by Donald Hagar in Trinity County 
and later by Sturgis McKeever, with headquarters at Susanville. 
Finally this position was removed from the zoology budget and trans¬ 
ferred to animal physiology, a new department (established in 1963) 
in the College of Agriculture. 

The last field study supervised by zoology was the pirate pro¬ 
ject (Pacific Island RAT Ecology) developed jointly by Harold J. 
Coolidge, executive director of the Pacific Science Board, and me. 
With funds provided by the National Science Foundation and National 
Institutes of Health, a two-man team studied rat biology on Ponape 
in the eastern Caroline Islands; four separate, young investigators 
in turn carried on the field activities. Our department was head¬ 
quarters for the enterprise and the final report was assembled and 
typed there, under my direction.22 

Milton Hildebrand joined the Division of Zoology staff in 
the late summer of 1948 with the title of lecturer in zoology and 
immediately took over the course in embryology. Later when the 
College of Letters and Science was established, he opened a course 
in comparative vertebrate anatomy. 

As already noted, G. W. Salt, Jr., was appointed in 1950-51 
and at first gave the lecture and laboratory courses in elementary 
physiology. In subsequent years he taught a greater variety of 


22. "Pacific Island Rat Ecology," edited by Tracy I. Storer. 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 225 (1963). 
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courses than almost any other person in the department, having 
offered Zoology IB, ecology, and part of the course in bird and 
mammal natural history. 

Throughout my years at Davis from 1923 [to 1952] zoology and 
the other basic science departments were present mainly to serve 
agriculture by offering certain required courses. We had no pro¬ 
vision for students to major in zoology or any of the other non- 
agricultural subjects and we had only an occasional graduate stu¬ 
dent. The Strayer Report,^3 a post-war study of the needs for 
state supported programs of higher education, changed the situation. 
The report included recommendations that instruction in letters 
and science be added at Davis and Riverside. 

In the spring of 1952 Herbert Young, Vernon Puryear, and I 
were designated a committee to make definite plans for the new 
college, which started operations as of July 1 the same year. 

Young was appointed dean and shortly we began taking stock of 
existing courses and preparing the necessary materials for the 
college cataloge. Five departments already had enough upper di¬ 
vision courses to provide the minimum necessary for a major, and 
two others lacked only a few units. Zoology was one department 
that could immediately offer a major. The few years following 
saw the strengthening of offerings in all departments and establish¬ 
ment of new subject fields so that within a relatively short per¬ 
iod the programs in the arts, sciences, and humanities began to 
compare favorably with those of many other collegiate institutions. 

Bit by bit the reputation of the Davis faculty and staff 
grew. The holding of several all-university conferences at Davis 
helped in this process. Another sign of maturity has been the 
increasing number of Davis personnel who have been elected to 
offices in national scholarly societies. 

From departments of our national government came invitations 
for Davis faculty to go abroad to advise and aid foreign groups, 
particularly in agricultural matters. Annually, representatives 
from our campus are to be found in many such situations. During 
World War II at least seven staff members from Davis participated 
in the Manhattan Project that produced the atomic bomb. 

Zoology profited immeasurably by the long slow process of 
upgrading experienced at Davis, and has contributed to that pro¬ 
cess. Throughout the period covered by this historical resume, 


23. The Strayer Report was officially titled "A report of a 
survey of the needs of California in higher education.** 
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zoology also has been closely integrated in the applied fields 
of agriculture and public health both in the University and in 
the state and nation. Further useful service is possible if 
this liaison is continued. 

Until 1952 all departments at Davis were administratively 
part of the College of Agriculture. Persons who taught academic 
subjects and also conducted research in behalf of agriculture had 
dual titles, academic and experiment station, and were on eleven- 
month appointment instead of the usual nine-month program. My 
titles were professor of zoology and zoologist in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. With the advent of the College of Letters and 
Science, all the nonagricultural departments were transferred to 
the new college. Many staff members of dual status, however, re¬ 
tained their experiment station titles. And some new appointees 
whose work related to agriculture were provided dual titles with 
an eleven-month status for duty. This "Roman ride," supported 
by the two colleges, entailed some administrative problems but on 
the whole proved satisfactory. 

Enlargement of the program in zoology to offer a greater 
array of courses for students majoring in the subject led to a 
considerable addition to our listings. It became my lot to start 
two new courses in vertebrate natural history, one on birds and 
mammals with G. W. Salt and the other on "cold-bloods"—reptiles, 
amphibians, and fishes—with E. W. Jameson, Jr. Both included 
lectures, laboratory work, and field trips. Since the classes 
were expected to be small, these two courses were offered in the 
spring of alternate years. Not for long was I to serve actively 
in these new developments. In 1950 I relinquished lecturing in 
elementary zoology because of an illness of a few months although 
I continued with the course in economic vertebrate zoology and 
twice I participated in the new vertebrate courses. 

Zoology remained on the south side of the upper floor in the 
Animal Science building from 1928 until 1950 although it had spread 
to occupy additional rooms in the east wing. In 1950 the depart¬ 
ment was authorized to move to the north wing, formerly occupied 
by the research group known as the Division of Veterinary Science. 
Some rather extensive remodeling was necessary to fit the interior 
of this two-story structure for the needs of a teaching department. 
Then, for a while, the department was very satisfactorily housed 
and everyone had adequate space for teaching and research. 

With our growth, following establishment of the College of 
Letters and Science, the situation changed and space became a 
critical problem. At first this was because of the speedy in¬ 
crease in the number of graduate students who had to be accommo¬ 
dated with facilities for their work and experiments. Later, more 
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Storer: staff members were appointed and they all needed additional space. 

The Horticulture building, immediately north of the Animal Science 
building, was vacated by the Division of Pomology and shortly the 
interior was made available to the Department of Zoology (except 
for offices on the second floor used by the dean of agriculture 
and his staff). After considerable preliminary effort, a fund was 
provided by the National Science Foundation to remodel the in¬ 
terior of the Horticulture building so that it would serve the 
needs of zoology more satisfactorily. 

From early days at Davis until about 1950, all subject matter 
groups were divisions of the Department of Agriculture. The 
College of Agriculture comprised the department, experiment sta¬ 
tion, and extension service. The dean of agriculture served also 
as chairman of the department and director of the experiment sta¬ 
tion. All divisions—agricultural, basic science, English, mathe¬ 
matics, etc.—were included in the one department. Most members 
of nonagricultural divisions also held experiment station titles 
and were employed on an eleven-month basis. Divisional budgets 
included all funds for annual operation except for out-of-state 
travel applications which went to the president’s office for con¬ 
sideration. 

Academic appointees at Davis were members of the northern 
division of the Academic Senate at Berkeley and all business per¬ 
taining to teaching went to that body for attention. Administra¬ 
tive affairs within agriculture were notably casual at Davis and 
elsewhere. The local director (administrator) or the dean, at 
irregular intervals, would gather the heads of divisions for a 
meeting to discuss topics of common interest including general 
budget proposals. That assemblage had no bylaws and kept no min¬ 
utes. A few committees—schedule, library, etc.—were appointed 
annually by the director. The heads dealt variously with the 
director or dean and there was confusion as to how responsibility 
was divided. 

Dickman: Did this, too, change after 1950? 

Storer: Yes, following the establishment at Davis of a College of Letters 

and Science. At just about that time the persons responsible be¬ 
tween the president and the faculty realized that our pattern for 
faculty representation was inadequate; so local divisions of the 
Academic Senate were established and that meant that in the northern 
area Berkeley, San Francisco and Davis each had a division of the 
Academic Senate and we were set up with a pattern of officers. 

Our legislation was that which had previously been the legislation 
of the Senate in Berkeley with the amendment that the divisions 
were recognized as functioning entities. I guess I was the first 
or second chairman of the Davis division of the Academic Senate 
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but we then had to pioneer and establish patterns of procedure. 

This meant among other things that we then had a formal committee 
on budget and interdepartmental relations and we set up the spec¬ 
trum otherwise of committees of the Senate as previously in Ber¬ 
keley such as educational policy, faculty relations, scholarships, 
collections and so on. 

By the late 1920s and early 1930s there were some graduate 
students at Davis. Later a faculty member from Davis was added 
to the graduate council of the northern division. All records and 
business pertaining to graduate students then were under the gradu¬ 
ate dean at Berkeley. By 1950, when the Davis division of the 
Academic Senate was established, graduate enrollment had increased 
to about two hundred students. To simplify their guidance the di¬ 
vision recommended and the graduate council appointed an assistant 
(later associate) dean to administer local graduate affairs. Fred 
N. Briggs was the first incumbent and his successor, Byron Houston, 
became graduate dean later when the Davis campus was made more au¬ 
tonomous. Prior to 1950 Zoology had only occasional graduate stu¬ 
dents. In that year there were three, in 1959-60 the number was 
twenty-four, and in 1964-65 rose to forty-six. 
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XVIII PREPARING THE TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF GENERAL ZOOLOGY 


During the 1930s Curtis G. Benjamin, then Pacific Coast repre¬ 
sentative of the McGraw-Hill Book Company (and later president), 
felt there was need for a text in zoology on a systematic basis. 

He sought Professor Kofoid as potential author but the latter 
complained he was too busy with other duties. Then Mr. Benjamin 
suggested that a junior author be sought and named several of 
the younger zoologists in California. Late in 1937 the choice 
fell on me. Much of a year passed in preliminary discussion and 
some experimental writing. Then from the autumn of 1938 until the 
summer of 1940 we were at work at Berkeley and Davis, Kofoid on 
invertebrate subjects and I on the vertebrates. There were many 
conferences and much correspondence flowed between California 
and New York where Mr. Benjamin had been transferred. In the end 
it proved impossible to effect a cooperative arrangement because 
of marked differences in our viewpoints as to subject matter, style, 
and choice of illustrations. Professor Kofoid had taught the in¬ 
troductory course in zoology for only a few years—I was his stu¬ 
dent in this subject during the autumn of 1910 and one of his 
teaching assistants in the course in 1912 and 1913. Soon he shift¬ 
ed to deal with more advanced students, undergraduate and graduate. 

In 1923, upon moving to Davis, I resumed teaching the begin¬ 
ning course and for many years gave the lectures and always taught 
one or more laboratory sections. The students were predominantly 
agricultural for whom general zoology was a required subject and 
there was always a challenge to present the subject matter so that 
they would be led to enjoy a somewhat forced draft. This entailed 
careful attention to the topics and the manner in which they were 
presented. 

The original suggestions from the book company as to a pat¬ 
tern for the volume were relatively meager—a book publisher pro¬ 
duces books but does not write them. There are two major types 
of texts in zoology: principles and systematics. The first kind 
deals primarily or solely with basic animal structure and function 
and may contain little about the formal sequence of animal groups. 
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The second kind includes discussion of basic principles and then 
describes a succession of animal forms from low to high (amoeba 
to cat) or treats each major phylum or class from the one-celled 
protozoans to the mammals. During my years of teaching the intro¬ 
ductory course in zoology I had used books of both kinds because 
my lecture program included a basic discussion of principles as 
to structure and function followed by consideration of the princi¬ 
pal groups. 

In outlining the new volume I naturally was influenced by 
previous experience. I analysed a half dozen of the zoology text¬ 
books then used in the United States and the book company gathered 
syllabi from about twenty of the larger colleges and universities 
to provide information on the animals most commonly used for study. 
All these served in selecting topics and making approximate allot¬ 
ments of space. 

The shortcomings of many existing texts had impressed me in 
the years of teaching freshmen and sophomores. Organization of 
subject matter often made it difficult to select the portions wanted 
for student use, the descriptions might lack objectivity (they were 
clear to persons with some zoological background but not always to 
beginners), and many of the illustrations failed to carry a full 
message or were imperfectly explained. To overcome these difficul¬ 
ties I pictured a beginning student sitting opposite me while I 
wrote and designed the figures. My invisible freshman was with 
me wherever I worked, in the office or library or across my desk 
at home. I assumed he had no prior knowledge of zoology but was 
interested in learning; so I sought to describe each subject as 
clearly as possible, to introduce the successive topics in an or¬ 
derly pattern, and to define technical terms in a rational sequence. 
This called for much editing and redrafting after chapters were 
first written. Some underwent five or six revisions before they 
reached final form. 

As work on the systematic chapters proceeded I realized that 
no existing textbook in English except the classical two-volume 
Text-book of Zoology by Parker and Haswell^ had endeavored to 
characterize the major taxonomic groups of animals—phyla, classes, 
and orders—in any detail. With the growing interest in zoology 
at all levels it seemed desirable to attempt such a presentation 


24. The production of that work was a marvel of long distance 
cooperation. Parker was professor in Otago College, New Zealand; 
Haswell was in the University of Sydney, Australia, and the pub¬ 
lishers were Macmillan and Company in London. There must have been 
long delays inherent in such distant associations before the advent 
of air mail. 
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and the summaries of classification in the chapters of part two 
resulted. Writing the text material for these chapters had in¬ 
volved consulting many different kinds of sources—textbooks, 
manuals, and research papers—but to outline the hierarchy in 
each phylum and class led to many others. After these summaries 
were drafted the kindly aid which many zoologists extended by read¬ 
ing the chapters and the accompanying outlines of classification 
in manuscript did much to improve both. Many years ago I obtained 
one of John Sterling Kingsley’s early books and asked the author, 
then living in Berkeley, to autograph the volume. He did so, 
adding, ”1 hope that Dr. Tracy I. Storer will learn as much in 
reading this book as I did in writing it.” That practically cured 
me of seeking autographs but it was not until I was heavy in a 
similar task that I realized the full force of his pungent sentence. 

In all a period of about four and a half years was required 
for the production of General Zoology from the start of serious 
writing until the first printed copy came to hand on January 27, 
1943. The manuscript was practically complete at the end of 1941 
and most of 1942 was spent in production. Manuscript and drawings 
were shipped east on January 31 and March 21, then labeling of 
drawings followed, sample pages were set, and the style of typog¬ 
raphy agreed upon late in May. Reading proof extended from July 16 
to October 12; the index of about 7,500 subjects and more than 
15,000 entries was completed by the end of October, and proof of 
it read in mid-December. 

During all this time I had a heavy schedule of other duties 
teaching, serving as chairman of our then small department at 
Davis, membership on various University committees, directing 
some field research, and additional scientific chores. Occasionally 
I had a day without serious interruption but much of the writing 
was done at odd intervals in the office (and at night). Some sub¬ 
ject matter was always kept ready for attention and even a few 
spare minutes sufficed to write a paragraph. 

David Starr Jordan had unconsciously taught me to work piece¬ 
meal at any task. Once during a science meeting at Stanford his 
office was open to a stream of visitors that flowed in and out, I 
among them. Whenever he had a free moment he turned in his chair 
to study fossil fishes on a table. I realized that part of his 
success in filling a long life with services in many fields lay 
in this habit of making minutes count—and profited by his example. 

Writing comes rather easy to some people but for many others 
even a short research paper is an onerous task. My status is 
somewhat intermediate, probably as a result of both ancestry and 
training. In tracing my paternal line I find myself the fourth or 
fifth generation with printer’s ink under my fingernails. As I 
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Storer: have already said, my father once owned a country newspaper where 

I served in every capacity from writing editorials and news to 
setting type and printing—an invaluable aid in visualizing the 
work between the preparation of a manuscript and its ultimate 
publication. Earlier ancestors were similarly in the printing 
business or publishers of newspapers back to great grandfather 
Eliphalet Gilman Storer who established at least three small news¬ 
papers in Vermont and New York and later both wrote and published 
(1861) a two-volume, 1,060-page record of Freemasonry in Connecticut 

Once when a drawing was to be labeled at Berkeley, Oliver 
Washburn, then manager of the University Press, remarked that 
the best way to do careful hand lettering is to do a little every 
day for ten years. The same is true of writing. Constant prac¬ 
tice is a boon to improvement in style—although no guarantee of 
a superior product. But writing does become easier with the years. 
Of equal importance is self-schooling in organization of ideas. 
Lecturing to students and objective writing are complementary skills 
which, if practiced diligently, are of mutual benefit. 

The novelist, essayist, or philosopher deals only with ideas 
and words, and for any of them writing alone brings a book into 
being. The author of a biological text, however, has two creative 
tasks—manuscript and illustrations. Some authors of zoological 
books lean heavily on their publisher’s reserve of electrotype 
cuts from previous works and provide few new figures. During years 
of teaching I had become very familiar with many of those staple 
figures that had appeared in one text after another. Their details 
and faults were so impressed on my mind that when a student copied 
one instead of drawing from his own dissection I could literally 
cite the page and number of his source. 

A fresh start was needed and the place to begin was with the 
animals themselves! Special dissections of specimens were made 
to provide the subject matter, and the artists engaged to make 
drawings often did some of this preparation. Many of the older 
figures in texts and periodical literature were diverse in aspect— 
from one or the other side, or from either upper or under surface. 

It was obvious that comparisons between figures of different ani¬ 
mals would be much easier if all were viewed from the same position- 
and this principle was adopted. I made many crude experimental 
sketches, then the artist would take over and we worked coopera¬ 
tively until satisfactory results were achieved. 

I have mentioned my early interest in cameras and photographic 
equipment and their use in the preparation of previous manuscripts. 
Upon settling at Davis in 1923, I had obtained (for university work 
in zoology) a four-by-five Korona View camera to supplement the 
Graflex. Up to 1949 about seven hundred university negatives were 
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Storer: made with the two. In Davis I used an improvised darkroom in 

the building where I was located from 1923 to 1928. Later I 
designed two darkrooms in turn in the Animal Science building and 
used them until 1955. Each was large and with a deep lead-lined 
sink (one thirteen feet, the other six feet long) where all wet 
work could be concentrated. 

In June, 1933, while attending the Fifth Pacific Science 
Congress in British Columbia, I met several persons using thirty- 
five millimeter cameras. The compactness and quality of work of 
these precision instruments were impressive. Upon returning home 
I borrowed an early Leica to make test exposures and prints. The 
satisfactory results led to obtaining a Contax I camera for the 
Division of Zoology. The metal focal-plane curtain and removable 
back were determining factors in choosing the Contax. University 
officials granted me permission to carry this camera while on sab¬ 
batical leave in Europe during January to July, 1934, and about 
seven hundred black-and-white negatives were made. Some later 
provided prints for articles dealing with foreign zoological topics. 
Others yielded lantern slides for various lectures. Thereafter 
the Contax served for much university work including microphotogra¬ 
phy of tissues and protozoans by one of my associates. 

When I was preparing manuscript and illustrations for General 
Zoology the Contax (with a support stand and lights) could be set 
up in a library to copy figures from periodicals and books, in¬ 
cluding many in heavy volumes inconvenient to borrow and carry 
away. From the resulting negatives, images could be inverted or 
reversed to reorient the subject if necessary and enlarged as 
desired. Prints of some subjects helped to guide artists in mak¬ 
ing drawings for the book. Others were made each of a size to fit 
a predetermined layout and a group of such prints would be pasted 
on a card to make a composite figure. With a bit of retouching, 
these photo assemblages became engraver’s copy for linecuts. 

Thereby I avoided a large expense for new drawings and the time 
and effort to direct artists in preparing them. Illustrations 
for the insect chapter, other than necessary new drawings, comprised 
about 192 individual figures. At ten dollars each my cost would 
have been greater than the total for all original drawings made 
for the text. 

Again visualizing the needs of the beginning student, I sought 
to provide figures fully labeled to convey information clearly and 
objectively, with adequate explanation in the legend for each. 

This required many hours in design and the artists who cooperated 
helped in seeking to convey ideas about three-dimensional subjects 
in two-dimensional drawings. 

Three persons served in preparing line illustrations. Wal¬ 
ter Schwartz, a Bavarian medical artist, had been engaged by Dr. 
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Storer: Kofoid and was with me in early stages of the work. He was fol¬ 

lowed by a younger man, Norman Bilderback, whose art schooling 
derived only from high school courses in San Diego. He had the 
finest control in stippling of any illustrator with whom I have 
been associated. Far the largest proportion of the drawings were 
the work of Mrs. Emily P. Reid (formerly Thompson). She started * 
about 1940, completed the illustrations for the first edition, and 
for upwards of thirty years served to do practically all pen-and- 
ink drawings needed for General Zoology and my later publications. 

Between preparing the text and illustrations, I had an inten¬ 
sive course in general zoology. Therein lay the truth of Dr. 
Kingsley’s sly comment. Search for background materials on some 
subjects took me to sources previously unknown and into books or 
periodicals quiescent for years on library shelves, as indicated 
by the dust on their tops. Some leads were fragmentary and occas¬ 
ional references were erroneous so that a degree of sleuthing was 
necessary at times. I traced the lineage of certain illustrations 
back through a succession of textbooks to find their origins among 
classical monographs, 50 or 75 years old; indeed one was 180 years 
old. Many zoology texts portrayed fragments of the life history 
of the frog and there was a degree of resemblance in some of the 
figures. In 1927 I was fortunate to obtain a copy of Rosel’s 
Historia naturalis ranarum nostratirum (frogs and toads of Germany) 
published in 1758. Here was the original whence many authors had 
borrowed, so I did likewise but gave that gifted miniature painter 
of Nuremburg the credit many had denied him. 

In addition to my own time and effort, preparation of the 
original drawings, typing manuscript, and other services had cost 
more than seventeen hundred dollars by the end of 1942. To offset 
my financial gamble, the publishers had earlier offered to advance 
about half this amount against future royalties; but I did not 
accept their tender until the book was in production. 

Publication, I soon learned, was not the end of my task. 
Shortly letters of comment began arriving, some favorable, some 
highly critical. Zoological friends, reviewers (eighteen or 
more), teachers, and even students and laymen wrote to point out 
errors of omission or commission. Their contributions varied 
from a postcard to lengthy lists, a few of several typewritten 
sheets. I was delighted to have the generous aid of all these 
persons. Occasionally a critic took me severely to task, but 
the majority were kindly and generous. These many pairs of eyes 
proved exceedingly helpful and as the book rapidly gained accept¬ 
ance and new printings became necessary there was opportunity to 
remove many of the blemishes. The first printing, therefore, was 
less reliable scientifically than were later impressions. 

General Zoology first appeared early in 1943, in the midst 
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of World War II, a most inauspicious time. The teachers of 
zoology liked the book and some adopted it almost immediately. 

By June 30 of that year 1,454 copies had been sold and 4,545 
were taken in the next six months. The initial impression was 
of 2,500 copies and 7,500 more were printed during 1943. With 
the end of the war the GIs went to college in huge numbers—as 
every instructor of that period can testify—and many became users 
of the new text. A copy in the biology library on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California during this period became 
so worn by almost continuous use that the covers were supplied 
with tapes to tie them together and a notice in red type on the 
front stated in part that "it has loose pages and needs careful 
handling." Sometimes the bookstore demand temporarily exceeded 
the immediate supply. An advertisement in the Daily Californian 
of October 15, 1946, published by students on the Berkeley campus 
read: "Need badly a Storer T zoology’ book. Anyone having one 

to sell please call [name and telephone]." 

Many students in college have limited budgets so there is 
always a brisk trade in secondhand texts and this influences 
sales of new copies after a book has been out for several years. 
Book publishers sometimes feel that all secondhand books should 
be destroyed. Their feelings are understandable—selfish but 
impractical. The growth of knowledge in the sciences is such 
that new and better subject matter is constantly being provided. 
University instructors, who regularly read scientific journals, 
are aware of these changes and are loath to continue using a 
text that is not kept up to date. Author and publisher, therefore, 
have to arrange for revisions every few years. Standard and clas¬ 
sical works in literature have no such need of attention but for 
fields where much investigation is in progress the books serving 
those fields must be brought into accord with the current status 
of knowledge. 

An elementary text has no documentation of references to 
literature sources consulted; such data are provided only in books 
of more advanced level where it is important for the student to 
know and to read more or less of the supporting literature. In 
preparing the manuscript for General Zoology I kept record of the 
sources of many important parts of the textual matter and for all 
illustrations not of original design. After the book was published 
these were codified into a source book that has served to answer 
many questions put by users; for some items, alas, no records were 
kept. In addition, a loose-leaf copy of General Zoology has been 
maintained to receive notes toward revision. Entries are made 
literally every few days from current articles in scientific liter¬ 
ature and, less often, from information in letters from correspon¬ 
dents. Ideas for improvement or change of either text or illustra¬ 
tions are similarly posted. This practice materially lessens the 
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task of preparing copy for a new edition, because all the notes 
are in proper position for attention when revision is in progress. 

With publication of General Zoology the next logical step 
was to provide a manual for laboratory exercises. Here again, 
long experience in teaching laboratory sections had brought me 
a perspective. In the first few years at Davis I wrote a manual 
and had it mimeographed for my laboratory. In 1926 I was asked 
to re-edit the laboratory syllabus used in zoology on the Berkeley 
campus. Its beginnings were in 1912 when Albert L. Barrows and I 
served as teaching assistants there in Zoology 1A under Professor 
Kofoid. Later I tried manuals of several publishers that had been 
written by the men in charge of elementary classes at some large 
universities. These had a common fault: they specified the ex¬ 
act program in a particular institution. Here was my point of 
departure. I decided on a pattern that would be highly flexible. 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company made a survey of laboratory courses 
in twenty or more colleges and universities and a synopsis of the 
replies provided a list of the laboratory subjects and animal 
types most used. After each exercise was drafted in provisional 
form it was subjected to trial. Miss Nancy Matthews (now Mrs. A. 

D. Webb) aided importantly in this work. She and I tried out 
many of the directions for student studies and experiments to 
prove they were workable. 

A number of then currently used manuals were examined to 
determine the degree of coverage appropriate for each topic. 

Then in writing I provided sufficient detail so that an individual 
instructor might choose subject matter suited to his desires and 
facilities. Some manuals written by others had long solid para¬ 
graphs so that a student had difficulty when alternately consulting 
the book and examining his specimen. A diversity of type faces 
therefore was chosen to make frequent reference quick and easy. 

The manual was published on October 4, 1944, and by the end 
of that year more than a thousand had been sold. Its subsequent 
history was equally favorable. By the end of 1954 nearly fifty 
thousand had been used. 

In 1947-48 I had some discussion with officers of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company on the production of a series of silent film¬ 
strips to accompany our General Zoology . We soon entered active 
work on the project, outlining subject matter and seeking sources 
of material. We decided that some illustrations in the text should 
appear in the filmstrips but there should also be many new figures 
and photographs. Initially I supplied tissue layouts for the illus¬ 
trations and labeling and these were sent to New York for the art 
work to be prepared. 

This proved impracticable with author and artist three thousand 
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Storer: miles apart. Finally we recognized the inherent difficulties and 

after a discussion I had in San Francisco with President Curtis G. 
Benjamin early in 1952, he sent Alan Kellock of the textfilm de¬ 
partment west to make a more workable arrangement. We were success¬ 
ful in obtaining the services of Mrs. Frieda L. Abernathy to do the 
drawings. She and I had worked together on illustrations for the 
game bird book and Yosemite report more than thirty years previ¬ 
ously. We decided to make the illustrations on clear acetate 
sheets, a technique which Mrs. Abernathy soon mastered, and we 
worked until late in 1953 until that phase was completed. 

Besides the drawings numerous photographs were used. Some of 
these were from original negatives of marine animals I made on sev¬ 
eral visits to the College of Pacific Marine Laboratory at Dillon 
Beach, Marin County. Other photographs were obtained from the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York and from additional 
sources. It was easy to visualize the particular photographs wanted 
for certain filmstrips but difficult to obtain many of them; some 
could not be had during the time the storyboard copy was being pre¬ 
pared. The drawings or photographs were mounted on gray cards and 
the titles and legends for each frame were set in type and hot- 
pressed on a clear acetate sheet that was laid over the illustra¬ 
tion. Limitations in the space available taxed my ingenuity in 
providing the few words that could be used on each frame; these 
restrictions were much more severe than in titling and labeling 
drawings for a textbook. There were twenty-five or more frames for 
each filmstrip and the storyboards for each made a relatively large 
package. But after they had been photographed in close sequence on 
thirty-five millimeter film and positive prints, each filmstrip fit¬ 
ted into a metal can about an inch cube. When the ten filmstrips 
were finally issued in 1954 a set could easily be placed in a pock¬ 
et—our bulky efforts over several years were finally much compressed. 

Shortly before Christmas, 1953, I received an exquisitely bound 
volume, done in morocco, highly decorated on the spine—an outstand¬ 
ing example of the bookbinder’s art—bearing the title General Zool¬ 
ogy . An accompanying letter from Hugh W. Handsfield in the college 
department of the McGraw-Hill Book Company explained the gift as one 
of appreciation from the publishers because gross sales had just 
passed the $200,000 mark. 

After the publication of General Zoology I considered doing 
textbooks in other phases of zoology, in particular a shorter text, 
and I did some experimental writing in that vein but it was not 
pursued intensively. 

In 1950-51 both General Zoology and the laboratory manual were 
revised. This was a yearlong task as the first was entirely reset 
and involved the usual siege of galley proofs, page proofs, and 
index. 
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Other Publications 


The next book was long in being started but once under way was put 
together rather quickly. Soon after moving to Davis, I had visited 
the state library at Sacramento and found that over many years the 
staff in the California Department had indexed the pioneer news¬ 
papers of San Francisco and Sacramento. I recalled some statements 
about early game supplies seen during work on the Game Birds and 
was interested to learn what these early papers might have on that 
subject. Aided by the index, I began reading the newspaper articles 
on game and animals—there were many, and by far the largest number 
pertained to grizzlies. My previous acquaintance with California 
zoological literature had shown little about the state’s animal 
emblem. Here was a goldmine of information recorded by human con¬ 
temporaries. Subsequently I had all the grizzly accounts copied, 
about seventy, but for years they remained untouched in my office 
because of the pressure of other work. Then in 1952 I asked Lloyd 
P. Tevis, Jr., a member of dur department staff at Davis, whether 
he would like to join me and see what further material could be 
obtained toward an account of the California grizzly. Tevis had 
been junior author in a substantial volume on the wood rat (with 
J. M. Linsdale) and knew some of the problems of producing a book. 

He agreed and we set to work. 

The California Grizzly (University of California Press 1955) 
proved to be the most exciting of all the book writing in which I 
have engaged. Each of us, by training and experience had certain 
abilities that led to uncovering materials that neither might have 
discovered alone. We publicized our intentions so as to enlist 
the aid of as many people as possible in turning up subject matter— 
and were richly rewarded. 

We used all the ordinary methods useful in an historical 
search, followed any slender lead that appeared, and finally had 
much more material than we could print. Other newspaper refer¬ 
ences were found and extracted and we examined many books about or 
by early Californians. It seemed that almost everyone who visited 
California and wrote had something to say about the grizzly. 

Specimens in museums in the United States were examined and 
listed. A slender bibliographic lead revealed an almost complete 
mounted skeleton of California grizzly in the Paris Natural History 
Museum—the only one extant. Local searches uncovered several 
metal grizzly plaques of unknown origin or dates and various traps 
and other materials in museums and private hands. Both of us had 
other duties during preparation of this book and we had to leave 
many leads unexplored such as the original Spanish archives, other 
newspapers, and additional books on early California. All these 
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probably would have provided additional material. During much 
of the time the manuscript was in progress, Tevis was stationed 
in Trinity County while I was at Davis. We divided the task and 
each wrote certain chapters, then we joined to prepare the final 
drafts. Besides text material, our search uncovered a wealth of 
illustrations about the California grizzly which were of widely 
varying quality. We photographed most of these but only a small 
fraction of the pictures was finally included in the book because 
of cost limitations. _ 


I understand that, when the original California flag burned in 
the fire of 1906, for many years after the various flag manufac¬ 
turers had different versions of the bear on their flag and that 
this led to the request to you for an accurate and authentic ver¬ 
sion. Is that right?25 

Yes, I’ve seen some of the earlier manifestations of the state 
flag and some were actually worse than others. So this was the 
path that was taken to finally establish a standard. The whole 
story about the bear flag of California is in the volume itself. 

While Lloyd Tevis and I were working on the manuscript for 
the volume that became The California Grizzly , a representative 
of the State Department of Finance asked if we could assist in 
producing a standard that would be set up for persons who manu¬ 
factured flags for use by the state agencies in the state. 

There was no live California grizzly close at hand, the last was 
seen in 1924, so we got an artist, Don Graham Kelley, to make a 
sketch and then a half dozen mammologists from central California 
examined the sketch and suggested a little barbering here and 
there and eventually Kelley made a black and white illustration 
for the State Department of Finance. Then he was asked to do the 
same thing in the form of a color illustration and now when a con¬ 
tractor is awarded a bid to produce state flags he must follow 
these two standards that are filed in the Office of the Secretary 
of State. 

In 1953-55 I was involved in production of two books, with 
separate authors; it was a busy biennium. The small zoology book 
first considered in the mid-1940s became an active project in 1953 
when the McGraw-Hill Book Company decided that there was some de¬ 
mand for such a volume. For this book Robert L. Usinger of Ber¬ 
keley joined me as junior author. He had been a member of the 
University staff at Davis while General Zoology was being prepared 
and he then contributed many helpful ideas and criticisms for the 


25. See Pacific Discovery (July-August 1953). 
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Storer: manuscript and illustrations. Later, after moving to Berkeley, 

he continued to provide constructive suggestions as the larger 
book went through successive printings and the revision for the 
second edition. He joined in the new work therefore with a sub¬ 
stantial background. 

The Elements of Zoology followed the general pattern of 
its predecessor but was smaller in size (552 pp. versus 832 pp.), 
had more material on physiology, particularly with reference to 
man; the systematic chapters were abbreviated, and the summaries 
of classification and lists of reference books were omitted. In 
this joint enterprise, like the grizzly book, each author drafted 
certain chapters and then we worked together in editing and re¬ 
vising. When proofs came, we read them separately and then met 
to compare results. Two pairs of eyes proved better than one. 
Although each of us had experience as author and editor, we had 
the expected results. Many errors were found by both, but each 
scored occasionally on the other. An author is a poor proof¬ 
reader for his own product. He may show much skill in seeing 
errors in another’s writing but he is too familiar with his own! 
How many co-authors would be needed to eliminate all errors? 

The California Grizzly and Elements of Zoology both were 
published in 1955, but before they actually appeared, Usinger 
and I were already discussing with our publishers the next edi¬ 
tion of General Zoology . Through the winter, plans gradually 
evolved to make the book over completely with a larger page and 
two-column format and to replace the hand-lettered labels on all 
illustrations with printed lettering. In addition we two authors 
decided to remodel the early chapters on the pattern of the Ele¬ 
ments of Zoology , transposing the historical account to the first 
chapter, expanding the third to include brief discussion of the 
physical and chemical properties of matter, amplifying the dis¬ 
cussions on organ systems to a separate chapter on each, and com¬ 
bining the material on ecology and distribution into one chapter. 
The mechanical problems attendant on change in format and label¬ 
ing together with text revision kept us occupied well through the 
following summer and from then until late spring in 1957 the bur¬ 
den of proofreading and indexing was present. 

Dickman: Please elaborate on how you kept those thirty-five chapters of 

General Zoology updated through the various additions and revi¬ 
sions. 

Storer: Well, vertical file folders. No, after the first edition was 

issued in 1943 I had a copy of the book less the covers, the 
pages cut free and punched for a three-ring binder. This was my 
work copy and in the case of the first edition there were a good 
many letters of comment. The details, as they came in, were 
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posted in this workbook and then whenever the publisher advised 
that a reprinting was ahead I would send in corrections. I think 
actually I got a chance to send in eight batches of corrections 
on the first edition, a lot of small detail that had slipped by 
and was caught by enterprising readers—not always by faculty, 
sometimes by students. And so that was the practice that I fol¬ 
lowed. Then I ran a so-called chapter folder series and those 
folders caught notes. After Usinger joined me, why, then we 
would jointly fatten out these folders with details and, when 
the time for revision came, we would consult all of that material. 
The workbook, by the way, did save a lot of effort because it put 
down references to new books and new ideas (and sometime^ we would 
even write up an idea in more or less the form that would eventually 
appear and just tuck it into the workbook and leave it for the next 
revision). 

Regarding General Zoology , I have heard that it is certainly in 
the top five of college textbooks in terms of circulation and 
number of copies. Do you have any idea what its total sales 
might be? 

Well, I get semi-annual statements about sales and royalty and 
that carries information about the numbers of books that have 
been sold. Also at times the president of McGraw-Hill has seen 
fit to hold my royalty check back for a week or more and write 
me a personal letter of congratulation on being among the top 
books in sales output for the company. Precise comparisons be¬ 
tween this book and that are not often available. I remember one 
McGraw book (by French of Ohio State on engineering drawing) that 
at one stage—oh, quite some years back—bore on the copyright 
page a statement saying a million and a quarter copies had been 
sold. When the sales are up in such astronomical numbers the 
publishers are apt to brag, but otherwise no. I don’t know ex¬ 
actly where General Zoology stands with regard to other books. 

One measure has been the number of adoptions. The travelers 
the men who go about for the book companies visiting faculty and 
finding out what books they’re using and trying to encourage the 
use of the books of their respective companies—have provided a 
tabulation in the past as to who stood where. We have sat fairly 
well up toward the top of those lists for quite a number of years. 

Do you have any idea—in terms of number of copies—how many 
have been sold? 

I think, without referring to records, that the gross sales have 
been something over a half million copies now. That’s in thirty 
years. And there is, in addition to the normal sale in the United 
States, an international students’ edition produced by offset in 
Tokyo that goes everywhere else it’s wanted. It is primarily 
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produced to enable students in countries of eastern Asia to pur¬ 
chase the American text which they want. McGraw-Hill and some 
other publishers have made arrangements to replicate some of 
their most successful books and the international editions go to 
Great Britain, Mexico, South Africa, even to Germany and some 
other places. Then there are Spanish editions of both the 
General Zoology and the smaller Elements of Zoology , and last 
year there appeared a Portuguese edition of General Zoology in 
Brazil. In addition a number of other countries have made 
arrangements with McGraw-Hill to translate the book but none of 
these has eventuated as yet. I have, for example, sample pages 
of what the opening of the frog chapter would look like in Tano 
and Sinhalese. 

The big text revised, our attentions went next to the Labora- 
tory Manual. A questionnaire sent to teachers of elementary zool¬ 
ogy across the United States brought replies from more than forty 
instructors and institutions, providing a perspective of current 
ideas in laboratory work. In consequence we added several exer¬ 
cises for the third edition that appeared in May, 1958. 

For the first edition of the Laboratory Manual, I prepared 
an accompanying pamphlet of twenty-nine pages, "Suggestions for 
Laboratory Instructors. 11 This was lithoprinted and supplied 
gratis to instructors who adopted the Manual for their classes. 

Now the publishers felt that a more comprehensive document was 
needed so we expanded the subject matter into a Teacher T s Hand- 
book for Zoology of fifty-seven pages, 8 1/2-by-ll-inches. In¬ 
cluded were sample schedules for lectures and laboratory exer¬ 
cises, lists of reference works, visual and audio teaching aids, 
ways to prepare demonstrations and exhibits, materials and methods 
for various laboratory exercises, suggestions on preparing examin¬ 
ations, and lists of questions. 

The questionnaires had shown that many instructors prefer 
not to have their students spend too much time in the laboratory 
making drawings of their dissections. Instead, if partly finished 
drawings are supplied, the students can more quickly complete and 
label them. In consequence a further manual. Laboratory Workbook 
for Zoology , resulted in 1959. It contains the same text as the 
third edition Manual plus three others (shark, bony fish, and 
fetal pig) and a series of plates for students to complete, label, 
and tear out for submission to their instructors. This also is 
in 8 1/2-by-ll-inch size. 

A year or more after the Yosemite volume was published, I 
began work toward a book on the natural history of California 
to include the principal trees, shrubs, and the land vertebrates. 
Each major biogeographic region of the state was to be the subject 
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of a chapter—central valley, foothills, main forest belt, high 
mountains, deserts, seashore, etc. The chapters were outlined 
with lists of species for each and some text was written, mainly 
during summer vacations. Work was intermittent but results were 
unsatisfactory and finally the project was abandoned. Much later, 
Robert L. Usinger, who had become my co-author on textbooks, helped 
the University of California Press to plan and produce a series 
of small natural history brochures on the San Francisco Bay re¬ 
gion. In 1960 he proposed that we prepare a popular handbook 
on plants and animals of the Sierra Nevada and my interest was 
revived. 

Separately we had spent many months collecting and observ¬ 
ing in the mountains at different seasons so we had considerable 
background and knowledge of both fauna and flora. Our objective 
was a pocket-sized volume, moderate in price, for people of all 
ages who wish to identify the common plants and animals and to 
learn something of where and how they live. An outline was 
quickly drafted and tentative lists made of the species that 
might be included. Then we turned to our numerous scientific 
friends with special knowledge in the various fields of botany 
and zoology. The response was overwhelming and very gratifying. 

In the end a host of such people aided by checking our lists of 
plants and animals, later reviewing our manuscript drafts, and 
providing or helping us to obtain copy for the numerous illus¬ 
trations in both black-and-white and color. Those who cooperated 
are named in the acknowledgements in the handbook. 

Together or separately we made many trips into and over the 
Sierras, on all of the passes with motor roads and in various other 
parts. We logged the mileage on roads, kept account of the bound¬ 
aries of plant belts, collected and identified plants that were un¬ 
familiar besides renewing acquaintance with those we already knew, 
and made many photographs in color. 

I enjoyed the opportunity to bring together and write up many 
of the observations and ideas gained on visits and camping trips 
in the Sierra Nevada that began in 1907 and continued through 
the years. The introductory chapters offered a challenge to set 
forth various subjects that long had interested both of us. Ma¬ 
terial on land vertebrates was familiar from the days when I 
prepared copy for Animal Life in the Yosemite . To this were 
added bits from other authors that had appeared in the inter¬ 
vening forty years. For the plant sections it was necessary to 
write brief but understandable accounts using a minimum of tech¬ 
nical botanical terms. Usinger drafted some introductory chap¬ 
ters, that on insects, and most of the wildflower accounts. Then 
we reviewed all the material together so that in the end it was 
fully a joint project. 
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The maps were new drawings adapted from various sources. 
Certain line illustrations were borrowed from our previous books 
( Animal Life in the Yosemite , General Zoology , and Usinger’s 
Aquatic Insects of California ) but many on various subjects were 
new. Still others were copied photographically, many from ori¬ 
ginal drawings by other authors and some from illustrations in 
scientific works. In all I made fully a thousand thirty-five 
millimeter negatives and then prints of a size to suit the hand¬ 
book format. 

To supplement our own color transparencies of wildflowers 
and shrubs we obtained permission to examine three large collec¬ 
tions of color slides: the Charles Webber collection (of about 
ten thousand slides) at the California Academy of Sciences, and 
those of the Sierra Club and the museum in Yosemite National 
Park. Our final choices came from these four sources with a few 
from other, private collections. Early in our efforts we learned 
that if the nine illustrations comprising a color plate of flowers 
could be shot as a group, the resulting cost of engraver’s nega¬ 
tives would be about one-third if sets of negatives were made from 
individual transparencies. Thereupon a sample plate made up of 
color prints was submitted to the engraver and he reported that 
such copy would be suitable. Prints therefore were made of all 
wildflower and shrub subjects and assembled on cards for the 
one-shot procedure; the results were satisfactory and a sub¬ 
stantial savings of about three thousand dollars in production 
costs resulted. 

The manuscript and illustrations were accepted in the summer 
of 1962 for publication by the University of California Press and 
the handbook Sierra Nevada Natural History appeared early in 
April 1963. 

Some years after color film became available I decided to 
have separate thirty-five millimeter cameras for color and black- 
and-white. In 1946 I bought two Contax I cameras from a dealer 
in Washington, D. C., who was heavily supplied with small cameras 
purchased from GIs returning from Germany. One was excellent 
with an exceptional f/2.8 Tessar but the other was decrepit; de¬ 
spite repair it ruined my color exposures of Grand Canyon in 1952. 

Thereupon I switched to Exacta VX and a year later had two, 
w ith thirty—five, fifty, and one hundred thirty—five millimeter 
lenses. These, with other accessories, were housed in a durable 
waterproof homemade case of aluminum. This sturdy unit has 
traveled widely—Philippines, Ponape, Point Barrow, across the 
United States, and on many lesser trips. In all I have made 
fully twenty—seven hundred color slides and more than seventy 
five hundred black-and-white thirty-five millimeter negatives. 
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Both Exactas were busy for months on illustrations copy for the 
Sierra Nevada Natural History , Of larger negatives, up to four- 
by-five-inches, I retain about two thousand but probably an even 
greater number of poorer exposures has been discarded over the 
years. 

After I retired in 1956 no other member of the zoology de¬ 
partment used the four-by-five Korona View camera and in 1960 I 
bought it from the University. Later I was permitted to take all 
the negatives and added about three hundred of the better ones 
to my private collection. For several years after 1955 I owned 
a four-by-five Linhof camera with three lenses. It was finely 
built, with triple-extension bellows, but lacked rear focusing, 
therefore was less convenient for close-up subjects. It was sold 
after the Korona came to hand. The latter, with several fine 
anastigmats and including a six-inch process lens (Artar), has 
made some negatives in the field, many of small still objects 
indoors, and large numbers of copies of line and photo subjects. 
Over the years, the reservoir of negatives from these four-by-five 
cameras has afforded illustration copy for several books and numer¬ 
ous journal articles. 

As my retirement neared, I built and equipped a small base¬ 
ment darkroom in my Davis home. Space outside accommodated copy 
stands, drying racks, and accessories. From 1955 onward, all 
copying, developing, and enlarging were done in the rather uniform 
below ground temperatures of fifty-eight degrees to seventy-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

I have both pleasure and help from an innate mechanical skill, 
which was a trait of my mother. Helped by manual training courses 
in high school, much experience in a home shop, and some self¬ 
schooling in simple electronics, it has led to building a miscel¬ 
lany of photographic eqipment. Included are copy stands with 
artificial lighting, contact printing boxes, a crude enlarger for 
negatives up to five-by-seven-inches, drying racks, and printing 
timers actuated by vacuum tubes. Fitting a thirty—five millimeter 
camera piggyback on the rear of a four-by-five view camera pro¬ 
vided means for precise copying of large numbers of thirty-five 
millimeter color slides—some to become duplicates and others to 
yield black-and-white negatives for making enlarged prints needed 
to illustrate publications. 

The photographic habit has been rewarding in many ways al¬ 
ready mentioned. The rather full pictorial records of travel for 
sixty years (1907-1967) serve as a reminder of places, persons, 
and events, and a continuing source of reference in scientific 
or historical matters. Frequently a picture taken merely to re¬ 
cord some local animal, or an outdoor environment, has later proved 
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useful for book illustration. Others, alas, that could have been 
made but were not, became great desiderata. Some subjects that 
seem at the moment commonplace and scarcely worth recording, 
later achieve historical value years after the opportunity to 
photograph them has passed. I have striven to record subject, 
place, and date for most of my negatives. Any that prove of 
value for other uses will have at least the basic documentation. 
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XIX SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Sigma Xi 


Upon moving to Davis in 1923 I found no scientific forum and, 
indeed, scientific meetings were relatively few among the then 
small faculty on that campus. The M Farm" or branch of the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, with a large number of two-year students 
in the non-degree curriculum, resulted in the campus being con¬ 
sidered by some faculty at Berkeley, as rather distantly related 
to the prime objectives of the University. This attitude was 
illustrated by a visiting speaker at a Phi Beta Kappa initiation 
in Berkeley who remarked disdainfully about the place in the Univer¬ 
sity where a course in ice cream making was taught. At this 
ceremony, however, the first Davis four-year student was elected 
to that society and there were, already, several Davis staff 
members who had been elected when undergraduates at other colleges 
or universities. 

From the late 1920s onward, members of the Davis faculty 
strove to improve the quality of both teaching and research; as 
a result, the campus gradually acquired a reputation for work 
of high caliber. 

In 1924 I suggested that the resident members of Sigma Xi 
who had been elected while in other places meet to consider local 
staff and students as candidates for recommendation to the Cali¬ 
fornia chapter at Berkeley of which we were a part. There were 
perhaps a dozen or more members of the society then on the campus. 

We made recommendations carefully and our nominees were usually 
elected to membership by action of the chapter at Berkeley. 

I served as president for two years, 1928-30. Most depart¬ 
ments on the campus were small and our total club enrollment was 
modest; so, we decided to hold open meetings to which the public 
was invited for all our scientific programs. Through the next 
sixteen years the club served as the major element in attracting 
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Storer: scientific speakers to the campus. When a distinguished visitor 

suddenly appeared, we could quickly arrange a meeting so that a 
wider audience might hear him. 

Speakers included investigators among the local faculty or 
elsewhere in the University and authorities from many places in 
the United States and abroad. For many years the incumbent 
Hitchcock professor at Berkeley was a speaker at the club. As 
divisions expanded in size and program, regular seminars were 
established to the advantage of both graduate students and fac¬ 
ulty. 


By 1928 the number of members of Sigma Xi gained by election 
or by additions to the faculty was such that it seemed in order 
to make application for establishment of a Sigma Xi Club on campus. 
For this the parent society has an elaborate and carefully detailed 
procedure. A bibliography of resident members had to be prepared 
and printed, to which task I fell heir, and a national officer, 
in our case Dr. W. W. Durand of Stanford University, was delegated 
to inspect the research work and facilities on the campus. Final¬ 
ly our application was approved and our California-at-Davis Chapter 
was inaugurated on May 10, 1947. Dr. Carl D. Anderson of the 
California Institute of Technology, as national president, was the 
installing officer. The ceremonies, rigidly specified by the 
society, were formal and impressive. These included, besides a 
morning business session and an evening lecture by the installing 
officer, an afternoon convocation preceded by an academic proces¬ 
sion. The latter was a novelty for the Davis campus but the local 
members responded. We thus paved the way for similar University 
processions later in observance of Charter Day and commencement 
on this campus. 

Sigma Xi at Davis also pioneered in recognition of faculty 
contributions to research. In 1942 the organization began se¬ 
lecting a faculty member to deliver a special lecture on the 
special field of his research. In the post-war reorganization 
of academic affairs on the Davis campus the bylaws of the faculty 
provided for an annual faculty research lecture and Sigma Xi re¬ 
linquished its effort in this direction. 

Again I was honored by my scientific colleagues by being 
made first president of the new chapter for the year 1947-48. 

We continued our practice of inviting the public for all lectures. 
Strictly new were the affairs of the chapter in electing and in¬ 
stalling members. Procedurally these are specified for all chap¬ 
ters so we had only to follow the established rules. From a 
mere handful in the audience some recent programs by the chapter 
have been attended by upwards of two hundred persons. 
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While serving as presiding officer, I noticed that the local 
Sigma Xi treasury had a substantial cash surplus inherited from 
the years we had operated as a club. To further interest in re¬ 
search among graduate students, I therefore proposed that we estab¬ 
lish an annual essay contest and offer a cash prize for the best 
paper. The idea was favorably received and we established a 
committee to read the essays and, if of suitable character, desig¬ 
nate the student to receive the prize. This practice has continued 
as an annual event, being publicized early in the spring semester 
so that aspirants have time to prepare papers for the competition. 
We had hoped that the University would incorporate the announce¬ 
ment of the winner in the annual spring commencement exercises but 
learned that awards are made there only from funds handled directly 
by the University administration. In consequence the award is 
announced at the annual spring meeting of the society when newly 
elected members are installed. 


American Society of Mammalogists 


The annual meetings of the American Society of Mammalogists were 
held in the eastern states usually in April, and it was diffi¬ 
cult for me to attend. Finally in 1930 I was able to do so and 
contributed a paper to the program; also I became involved in the 
hot poison debate at the New York meeting of that year which I 
have already spoken of. Seven years later I participated in the 
meeting at Washington, D. C. and was elected a director. Dis¬ 
tance and teaching schedules, however, kept me from meetings 
again until 1947 when the society tried the experiment of a 
late summer outdoor meeting in August at Higgins Lake, Michigan. 
The permanent school buildings of the Michigan Department of 
Conservation provided both a meeting place and lodging. The 
attendance was large and those present were enthusiastic at the 
opportunity to be out and away from city congestion. In conse¬ 
quence, the society has sought to meet in some outdoor location 
every second or third year. 

At the 1947 meeting Lee R. Dice of Ann Arbor and I were 
elected as vice presidents. We both attended the next meeting 
in Toronto and roomed together—we had been friends since our 
graduate days at Berkeley in 1916-17. The society usually 
reelects president and vice presidents for a second year. 
Remington Kellogg, director of the U.S. National Museum, was 
president in 1947-49 and was scheduled to preside at Washington 
in June, 1949, but was suddenly called to Europe. Dice declined 
to assume full responsibility so I had to make a special trip to 
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Storer: cooperate with him. That year I was elected president and the 

members decided to plan another outdoor meeting, choosing Yellow¬ 
stone National Park as the place and late June as the time. After 
attending Pacific division meetings in Salt Lake City, Ruth and 
I went to Mammoth in Yellowstone National Park. Mammalogists con¬ 
verged from all parts of the United States and Canada with wives 
and children, and I had the pleasure of presiding over the best 
attended meeting of the society to that time. I missed the 1951 
meeting at Chicago because of illness and also that in Charleston 
the next year, but resumed participation in 1953. 

Early in its activities the society began dedicating occa¬ 
sional issues of the Journal to outstanding older members. The 
first to be honored was Dr. J. A. Allen, a leading mammalogist 
for many years at the American Museum of Natural History. His 
work was nearly completed when the society was founded but he 
contributed four papers before his death in 1921 at the age of 
83. At the fourth annual meeting in 1922 plans were made to es¬ 
tablish a J. A. Allen Memorial Fund to commemorate his work by 
aiding in publication of the Journal ; more than $7,300 was sub¬ 
scribed by 1924 and the goal of $10,000 was reached in 1929. The 
Journal issue for May, 1930, was produced in his honor. In addi¬ 
tion, the society established a general fund for monies from life 
memberships, sale of back issues, and miscellaneous contributions. 
Both the Allen and general funds were placed under jurisdiction of 
three trustees, the first of whom were elected in 1921. Through 
the ensuing years the society enjoyed gratis the management ser¬ 
vice of trustees who were residents of New York City and in touch 
with facilities for safe investment. Both funds grew gradually 
but safely and by 1963 had a total book value of about $156,000. 
The directors may vote to withdraw portions of the annual income 
to use for current expense. In consequence, the ASM has enjoyed 
few financial worries. In the years since World War II the con¬ 
tinually rising costs of printing have been met by income from 
the two funds. The Journal has been enlarged in size to keep 
pace with the increasing number of workers with papers to publish 
in this field and the dues have been held to a low level of five 
dollars. One of my pleasures has been to sit as a director of 
this society in annual business meetings that had no financial 
troubles. It has been a unique experience. 


Wildlife Society 


Storer: The supervision and management of wildlife in the United States 

has long been a function of state game and conservation depart¬ 
ments and of several agencies and departments of the federal 
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Storer: government. Establishment of the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries in 

1871 under the guidance of Spencer F. Baird, the keen first com¬ 
missioner, provided limited facilities and means for investigation 
of aquatic resources. The Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, started in 1886 under 
Clinton Hart Merriam, later became the Bureau of Biological Sur¬ 
vey and provided for the study of land vertebrates. The total of 
research in behalf of wild vertebrates, however, was relatively 
limited for many years, and management had to proceed with only 
limited technical knowledge for guidance. The American Fisheries 
Society, dating from 1870, and the American Game Conferences from 
1914 to 1928, provided some additional information. Not until 
1936 when the first North American Wildlife Conference was held 
in Washington did this field get the impetus for appropriate 
growth. About this time the first cooperative wildlife research 
units were established in several states at agricultural colleges. 
The increasing number of workers in this subject field led to 
organization of the Wildlife Society in 1937 and to the Journal 
of Wildlife Management which began publication in the same year. 

The meetings of the conference and society came in March 
and were held in the East so I did not have opportunity to at¬ 
tend until 1943. Meanwhile, however, I became involved in the 
affairs of the society. W. L. McAtee was the first editor, but in 
1942 decided he could no longer carry the work so I was elected to 
that office. (This was the year during which General Zoology was 
in production, so I was exceptionally busy.) Enough manuscripts 
were on hand when I took charge to fill an annual volume of the 
Journal. My predecessor had done little to condense manuscripts 
but I decided this was necessary to provide authors more prompt 
publication and also to reduce the total printed pages and there¬ 
by the cost to the society. Having edited my own manuscripts for 
General Zoology heavily and repeatedly, I was in prime condition. 
One of the earliest manuscripts totalled eighty pages as typed. 

In print it subsequently occupied only about twenty pages. The 
author was somewhat miffed at my treatment of his writing but 
eventually agreed that the condensation was satisfactory and desir¬ 
able and he remained a friend! 

In all, from mid-1942 through 1946, I handled nearly three 
hundred manuscripts, long and short. Practically all of them were 
worked over, reduced, and, I believe, benefited. Aldo Leopold s 
writings were a striking exception. One could scarcely suggest 
adding or deleting even a comma. Many of the authors were young 
and inexperienced in writing and their manuscripts showed the re¬ 
sults of these conditions—as also the direful effects of their 
poor training in English and composition in early schooling. Dur¬ 
ing my days at the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology Joseph Grinnell had 
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Storer: severely edited and criticized my own writing to my benefit and, 

rightly or wrongly, I applied something of that prior experience 
to the task as editor of the Wildlife Journal . Manuscripts that 
required severe editing were usually referred back to authors 
and most of the writers thanked me for my efforts. As a matter 
of fact I lost only three or four manuscripts as a result of this 
practice. One lengthy paper, drafted many years before and intended 
as a bulletin by a federal bureau, was taken back because I suggest¬ 
ed, with pertinent examples, how the text should be cut and changed 
to suit the Journal ’s style; the authors didn’t like my suggestions, 
but the paper was never printed. 

My tour of editorial duty extended through much of the war 
period. Young authors would complete and submit a paper, then 
disappear into the armed forces with only an APO address. The 
editor had to edit, read proof, write the author’s abstract for 
Biological Abstracts , and perform other extra chores. I found 
that, to produce an issue, it required the equivalent of about 
fourteen days of full-time service, thus two months per year for 
a volume. Much of this time was obtained by working in evenings, 
and on Sundays or holidays. The eye strain of reading a manuscript 
one or more times then both the galley and page proofs, proved exces¬ 
sive. Enlarged college enrollments in the post-war period levied 
heavily on my time and energy, so I gave notice of resigning after 
completion of the 1946 volume. 

Actually I enjoyed the editorial duties. I was in correspon¬ 
dence with many workers, I had the opportunity of learning much 
about the newly developing field of wildlife research and of newer 
findings by compulsory rereading of papers on the subject. Natural¬ 
ly I tried to inject a few of my own beliefs and convictions into 
the editorial duties. Excessive use of wildlife jargon was toned 
down; the pet phrase ’’wildlife techniques” was often softened to 
"wildlife methods;” calculations of percentages in food analyses 
never survived with two figures after the decimal and rarely with 
one; and I think I deleted the phrase "it is interesting to note" 
every time it appeared in a manuscript. 1 rewrote the suggestions 
to authors” that appeared on the inner back cover, having in mind 
the usual sins of omission and commission of scientific authors, 
and a few of the contributors actually paid heed to the suggestions! 

Being able to attend occasional annual meetings I took an 
even greater interest in the business and other affairs of the 
society. As editor I sat in meetings of the governing council and 
was gradually integrated into fuller participation. For six years 
(1941-47) I served on the awards committee that recommended a cer¬ 
tificate for the most meritorious publication in the wildlife field. 
In 1947-48 I was elected vice-president and the following year presi¬ 
dent . 
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The business deliberations of the Wildlife Society, perhaps 
because it was a new organization in a new field, then lacked some 
of the stability I had experienced in the Cooper Club and Society 
of Mammalogists. Financing the Journal and other activities was 
somewhat of a problem because the numerous ideas of members always 
far exceeded their financial resources. Many were over-seriously 
imbued with the importance of professional status for wildlife 
workers. Indeed for a number of years there were two classes of 
membership, associate and regular. To rise from the lower to the 
higher, one had to fill out a form stating his qualifications and 
accomplishments and this record was evaluated by a committee be¬ 
fore the candidate was recognized for advancement. Finally the 
democratic principle prevailed and only one class of membership 
exists. 
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XX CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 


Library Committee 


In talking about committee assignments—an important committee 
you were on, I believe, was the library committee prior to the 
time that the College of Letters and Science was established; 

Nelle Branch was the librarian. Would you discuss your work 
there please? 

Yes, I think I began somewhere in the 1930s and old truly yours 
was a member for about fifteen years. This is in the period 
before we had formal faculty organization—oh, I think actually 
my membership on that committee overlapped the organization in 
agriculture or maybe the senate organization but it was a fairly, 
informal procedure. W. W. Robbins was the, you might say, chronic 
chairman. That committee, in absence of faculty direction, was 
appointed annually by the dean of agriculture, Hutchison, and he 
continued Robbins as chairman year after year after year and 
Robbins pretty well arranged the business of the committee. 
Proebsting and I were members for quite a while but we have no 
great recollection of a lot of independence of action. We did 
discuss the matter of the replacement of the library when the old 
building (the classroom building) was declared unsafe and evacu¬ 
ated and the contents of the library were moved over into the old 
wooden gymnasium called Recreation Hall. But we had very little 
success either as a committee, nor did Miss Branch as the admin¬ 
istrator, in getting the then architect, Will [William C.] Hays, 
to listen to any proposals about the library structure. As I 
pointed out at the time of the dedication of the browsing room 
for Nelle Branch, we got a twenty-eight-foot ceiling in the read 
ing room. The advice that Miss Branch had obtained from library 
people across the country recommended smaller rooms with about 
not more than fourteen-foot ceilings so we might have had just 
about twice the area for reading room than we got. 

Who set up the library budget? Who was mostly responsible? Was 
it the business manager? 
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No, that was the dean. Well of course Miss Branch would submit 
proposals and they went through the local officer, the director, 
before they went down to Dean Hutchison who then transmitted 
them to the—well, I’ve forgotten the channel now, whether they 
went to the president or they went directly to the committee on 
budget and into departmental relations. But the matter was pretty 
much left to the operations of Hutchison as to how much would be 
allocated to any particular department on the Davis campus. 

Dickman: 

Was he pro-library? 

Storer: 

Well, in a fair way. Miss Branch got extra help as needed and 
of course this was the thing: when she came she had one or two 
assistants, you know, and by the time she left there was a size¬ 
able staff and the growth of the library collection was slow. 

It was something under two thousand when she came in 1924 and when 
she retired in 1951 there were about eighty thousand. She retired 
a little before the ordinary age because she wanted to leave the 
path open for her successor to go on with the development. That 
was J. R. Blanchard. 

Dickman: 

At any time, did you work beyond ordinary committee functions? 

Did you help her organize the library and perhaps help her give 
more efficient service? 

Storer: 

Well, she was always open to suggestion and there was a good deal 
of proposal from the individual members of the faculty about books 
or periodicals or series that were wanted. (There must be a lot 
of detail that T s gone now.) But in the main she watched pretty 
carefully and as new functions in the form of new faculty members 
came, she would try to implement those people with their appropri¬ 
ate literature insofar as was possible, so bit by bit there were 
added periodicals, there were added books in various fields. 

Dickman: 

Did Ira Smith, who was then the business manager, have anything 
at all to do with supplying her with materials or books? 

Storer: 

Well, the orders, I guess, went through his hands, and I don’t 
now recall whether he tried to exercise any regulation of the 
purchasing activities. 

Dickman: 

Was he something of a controversial figure? 

Storer: 

Yes, he was and fortunately I was a very small potato and I didn t 
get mixed up very much with him, but he did have pretty sizeable 
battles with some of the divisional chairmen who had large opera¬ 
tions like animal husbandry and pomology. I understand there 
were plenty of heated words on occasion. 
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UCD Extension 


Professor Storer, did you have a connection with UCD Extension? 

Yes, after the popular handbook Sierra Nevada Natural History was 
published. University Extension—Glen Burch being the active agent 
in this—decided to use the book as the motive for an extension 
course. I think we began at American River Junior College and 
it was a big class. Dr. Burch and I sat down and made a list of 
persons who might be suitable for giving a series of about nine 
lectures, each in his own particular field. I was to do one on 
animals and somebody in botany was to do the one on flowering 
plants and so on. And in the end we got such a panel and gave 
the course. The extension people arranged for the tenth meeting 
to be a field trip under the guidance of some appropriate indi¬ 
vidual who knew the outdoors—something about geology as well as 
plants and animals. Well, in the end, over a period of about a 
decade we gave the course I believe nine or ten times at Sacra¬ 
mento and Davis (I think twice each) and as far south as Modesto 
which is the limit of the extension service territory here and 
north to Redding or Shasta. We always had a fairly enthusiastic 
group of people—school teachers, members of the Sierra Club, 
Audubonites and so on—and there were usually a fair number of 
questions after each lecture. 


Faculty Club 


Now when you came here in 1923 was there a faculty club? 

No, the Faculty Club was organized that autumn and there then ex¬ 
isted a boarding house on the northwest corner of First and A 
Streets. Lear and Beck were the women who managed it. And for 
the first year or so we rented the big living room as a place for 
the Faculty Club group to gather. There were several bachelors 
in the club and some of them either lived in the house or took 
their meals there. Then there was a change the next year. C. B. 
Hutchison, later Dean of Agriculture, finished a term as director 
and he was succeeded by Dr. Walter L. Howard, a pomologist. It 
had been the arrangement on the campus that the man in charge was 
supplied residence and there was a small shingle structure on the 
north side of the continuation of First Street which was the direc¬ 
tor's cottage. Howard had his own house out on what is now Russell 
Boulevard in the area that was fragrantly known as Septic Acres be¬ 
cause the residences of Robbins and Tufts and Fred Abbott stood 
north of the area where the effluent from the campus septic tank 
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was spread out. When the wind was right the odor was there. 

Howard then made a deal with the Regents to compensate him in 
some way in lieu of using the director’s cottage which thereby 
became vacant and so the Faculty Club proceeded to buy the 
cottage on the installment plan. We didn’t have enough money and 
so we acquired the structure which is now known as University House 
where retired Chancellor Emil Mrak holds forth. 

At that time approximately how many faculty were there? 

Oh, I think if we call it faculty and staff, because there were 
some men on the state experiment station duty, there were about 
forty. 

About how many students? 

Oh, roughly 250. 

Now, did you have anything to do with some of the traditional 
events such as the Steak Bake or the Goose Stew? 

Yes, I was on the first committee for program. I can’t be quite 
sure of my associates, but I think Charles Bisson of chemistry, 

Susan Cobb, later Mrs. Regan, and Dewie Long were my associates. 

We sat and thought vocally about what we might do by way of en¬ 
tertainment. Of course a dance or two and a card party or two 
were highly appropriate in those days. I ventured a remark that 
I had heard about what the hunters did on occasion up the valley. 
They would go out and shoot a bunch of geese and then have a 
goose stew. The idea and the name caught on and so for the first 
several years of the club’s existence, hunter members of the faculty 
and the staff would go out and harvest geese and the dining hall 
would prepare them so that everybody got at least a taste. There 
was a lot of horseplay in those days. There was one member of the 
local staff who later was dean of agriculture in Hawaii, a bit sen¬ 
sitive about his food. After the meal had been served he was handed 
a pseudo-telegram saying that the bird he was eating was coot and 
not goose and Wiley had to leave the table. We generated our own 
entertainment and it was by and large rather casual and not very 
outstanding. I don’t remember much about the affairs that went 
on with the Goose Stew but then for the end of the year somebody 
suggested a steak bake. Well, we bought steaks. We never baked 
them—they were always grilled. The first party, and there may 
have been thirty or forty with spouses, including some children, 
was held out in Putah Canyon near Cannonball Rock (there are picnic 
places there today). Whoever planned the affair overestimated the 
number of steaks needed because after the small boys had consumed 
more than one there was a surplus. So Bill Robbins served as auc¬ 
tioneer and sold them back to the members. He kept record of the 
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sale price which was posted on their next billing and I think we 
actually paid for the steaks from the auction. Things have changed 
-now where we have four or five hundred people or more at a Goose 
Stew and something toward that number at a Steak Bake. 

Dickman: 

Who was the first chairman of the Faculty Club, do you recall? 

Storer: 

[W. W.] Robbins was the first president and I was the second. 

Dickman: 

Over the years you have additionally contributed to the Faculty 

Club in one way or another, have you not? 

Storer: 

Oh yes, I T ve been on committees. For a good many years we had 
some kind of a program on the first Friday night of each month, 
either a speaker from our own group or somebody from elsewhere 
and we had in consequence some very pleasant experiences that 
way. This was while we were still in the old clubhouse, now 
University House. 

Dickman: 

And as rooms are dedicated to professors emeriti, isn T t it cus¬ 
tomary that members of the club give of their own funds to support 
those rooms and furnish them? 

Storer: 

Oh yes; in the case of the two rooms now in the Faculty Club—the 
lounge dedicated to Warren P. Tufts, a Berkeley classmate of mine, 
and the room more latterly dedicated to Ben Madson in both in¬ 
stances, members of the current Faculty Club made contributions 
for the furnishing of those rooms. 
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XXI SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Professor Storer, you have lived in Davis since 1923; that’s 
fifty years. During that time you have made many friends and I 
know you have a number of hobbies. Would you discuss some of 
the social aspects of your life in Davis, please? 

Well, both Ruth and I have mentioned the ascendant status of 
bridge-playing during our early years in Davis and the fact that 
we didn’t always subscribe to that sort of entertainment; so we 
tried alternatives. In the first place Ruth has been pretty 
competent in the kitchen and we’ve had a good many dinners for 
local friends and visiting friends or a mixture of the two fol¬ 
lowed by merely an evening of conversation in lieu of playing 
cards. Then one of our manners of entertainment was the old- 
time dances—quadrilles, lancers, polkas, two-steps, etc. This 
we began long before the craze hit the country; namely in October 
of 1934. We had a group in the end of about sixteen couples and 
we could usually handle three-quarters of that number in the 
average residence among the membership. We ran from that time 
until some time into the 1940s. I do not have the terminal date. 
We averaged about nine dances a year between September and May 
and I supplied the music—a small home-built portable phonograph 
of far less than average quality and a series of records that I 
gradually found in San Francisco. I used to be called down there 
rather frequently for committee meetings on zoological matters 
and a spare hour now and then gave opportunity to cruise some of 
the less prominent record stores where I found records made for 
Henry Ford on behalf of the old-time dancers and a variety of 
other subjects. I still have a couple of albums (rather to say, 
oh, twenty or twenty-five records on two sides old 78s) of things 
suitable for these old-fashioned dances. 


Hobbies 


Storer: 


Then you asked about my hobbies. 


I T ve talked about the phonograph 
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a bit. About 1929 radio was beginning to have a little bit more 
of an impact upon home life and I decided to try and find out 
whether I could learn anything about electronics. I despaired 
for a while, thinking of [Sir William] Osier T s famous remark that 
"men ought to be chloroformed when they reach age forty," but 
eventually I was able to learn some of the subject. I built a 
succession of machines, one or two radios and several phonographs, 
and finally with the orthophonic records I mentioned earlier, I 
was able to have a hi-fi unit in the middle 1930s and I mean a 
hi-fi that would play a piano solo record by such an artist as 
[Alfred] Cortot and actually reproduce the quality of piano music. 

I became interested in the first of the big speakers—Jensen made 
a twelve-inch speaker with a permanent magnet that had a gross 
weight of twenty-one pounds and many of the so-called PM speakers 
of today may weigh five pounds so the quality of those (I have 
two of those old speakers) is superb. They not only woof, but 
they tweet pretty well. And those speakers went into a succession 
of cabinets down to the one that I’m using now which was known as 
a Karlson enclosure which was described, oh, maybe fifteen years 
ago, in one of the popular radio electronics magazines. I built 
that speaker cabinet using an entire four-by-eight-foot slab of 
three-quarter inch plywood and using a whole gross of wood screws 
plus glue to make sure that it was firmly put together. I then 
veneered the exterior with about a sixteenth-inch layer of Philip¬ 
pine mahogany. 

Did it take a special wattage in your amplifier to drive those 
speakers? 

No. I have to smile today when the advertisements are 40, 60, 

120 watt speakers and actually, for convenience, in the home about 
5 watts is satisfactory. Well, then I went on and other people 
began an interest in hi-fi music and so I found myself in the 
process of building amplifiers for others. They were to produce 
their own cabinets and this began to be quite a chore; but fortun¬ 
ately War II came along with a shortage of parts and so I was 
absolved of that difficulty. Then during the war, as related 
elsewhere, the Signal Corps had a school on the Davis campus. I 
had some contact with a group there and that contact resulted 
(then and later on, through the agricultural engineers) in my be¬ 
ing given a goodly variety of surplus government electronics equip¬ 
ment which I cannibalized for parts to build a variety of testing 
instruments for the men. So I puttered with this. One of my good 
friends who is currently associate dean of the School of Engineering 
on the campus met me a goodly number of years back and he said, 

"Are you still practicing school-boy electronics?" and I said, 
"Yes," and that’s where I am. 
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The EX Club 

Dickman: 

Would you describe your membership in the EX Club and the purpose 
of the club? 

Storer: 

About 1926 a man from Sacramento came to Davis and invited three 
members of the then staff to join an essay club known as the EX 

Club in Sacramento. W. W. Robbins, the botanist, E. L. Proebsting, 
the pomologist, and Stanley Freeborn, the entomologist, were in¬ 
vited. The first two accepted. About 1932 Robbins or Proebsting 
asked me to attend one of their dinner meetings when the man then 
in charge of city parks and gardens was to speak. I did. The group 
was about a dozen. After the dinner Mr. [F. N.] Evans read his paper 
and as the discussion thereon went around the table the visitor, 
myself, was asked to make some remarks, which I did. Apparently 
my remarks appealed to the members because very shortly I was asked 
to become a member. It worked out that a member usually wrote one 
paper, occasionally a second, during the course of the programs 
which lasted from about September to May, with meetings every two 
or three weeks. Of course the crowning experience was to sit with 
Judge Peter J. Shields, the grand old man who was responsible for 
establishing the Davis campus. He was then on the superior bench 
in Sacramento and for thirty years I enjoyed sitting somewhere 
below the Judge and listening to his mature discussions on the 
affairs of life in various aspects. 

Dickman: 

You were in the EX Club thirty years, right? 

Storer: 

Yes. I have a file that has most all of my essays over the years 
some typed, some in manuscript—and on the back usually notations 
about the comments that were made around the table. Some were 
favorable, some were unfavorable. 
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XXII RETIREMENT 


In the winter of 1955-56 I began receiving communications from 
the University officer in charge of retirement annuities. A 
year or more previously the Regents of the University had adopted 
a plan for compulsory retirement of academic faculty at age sixty- 
seven. At the commencement exercises of the Davis campus in June, 
1956, I was formally retired as professor of zoology emeritus. 

The two other faculty members who then retired were Warren P. 

Tufts, professor of pomology, and Homer Woolsey, director of the 
Student Health Service. We three had graduated together forty- 
four years previously in the class of 1912 at Berkeley. Retirement 
meant I no longer engaged in university teaching or administrative 
duties, affording greater opportunity for other work, especially 
writing and book publication. 

Did you enjoy your retirement dinner? 

This brings me to a tidbit regarding my retirement dinner in 1956. 

My fellow staff member Milton Hildebrand is gifted both with his 
pen in sketching and with his construction in the English lan¬ 
guage and so he produced four sizeable cartoons of my activities, 
one of which had to do with book writing and editorial corrections, 
a second with photography, a third with rodent control, and a 
fourth with an episode about the grizzly. 

After you had retired, why were you responsible for bringing Loye 
Holmes Miller to Davis? 26 

"Padre" Loye (1874-1970) had the longest record in ornithology 
for anyone in western North America. He reports at the age of four 
having chased a yellow and black oriole, and when more than ninety- 
five years old was still commenting on the mockingbirds, scrub jays. 


26. Storer, Tracy I. ,f Loye Holmes Miller. Un hombre muy 
simpatico." The Condor 74:231-36 (1972). 
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Storer: and other avian members of his environment. For fully nine decades 

he was a devoted student of western birds, a record that few if any 
other persons have approached. 

His interest was addressed to birds in their natural environ¬ 
ments. He was a student of the field more than the laboratory, 
a notable exponent of Louis Agassiz’s dictum, "study nature, not 
books." Loye Miller had proper respect for the subject matter 
in books and for specimens in both the laboratory and the museum. 
Lifelong, indeed, he was a collector of skins and skeletons. His 
major interest, however, was the living bird and its voice and 
song, of which he was a talented imitator. He was a pioneer ranger 
naturalist in national parks as a lecturer and field guide for mem¬ 
bers of the interested general public. He taught natural history 
at Los Angeles Normal School (1904-19) and in the University of 
California he was successively student, teacher, researcher, ad¬ 
ministrator, and counselor to and beyond his formal retirement 
in 1943. For many years he was one of the most talented investi¬ 
gators of fossil birds of which he described forty-two species 
and twelve genera. 

In 1950 the University of California published his Lifelong 
Boyhood Recollections of a Naturalist Afield (226 p.). This com¬ 
prised biographical details of his earlier years, summaries of 
four major field trips, and six previously published selected 
writings. 

Hildegarde Howard, his first Ph.D. student, an avian paleo- 
biologist, wrote a sensitive biography, "In Memoriam: Loye Holmes 
Miller," for The Auk 27 and prepared the bibliography printed in 
this issue. Other pertinent biographical material can be found in 
Miller’s field notes discussed below. No account, short of a full- 
scale and detailed biographical volume, can do justice to his attain¬ 
ments and to his influence on contemporaries. 2 ^ 

My friendship with Loye Miller extended for sixty years. We 
met at Berkeley in 1910 when he was teaching assistant (at $200 per 
year) in comparative anatomy for the portion on osteology. He was 
directed by paleontologist John C. Merriam (under whom L. H. M. 


27. Howard, H. "In Memoriam: Loye Holmes Miller." The Auk 
88:276-85 (1971). 

28. Transcript of an oral history interview, Tracy Storer inter¬ 
viewer, with Loye Holmes Miller made in 1967 is in Shields Library 
Oral History Collection. 
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wrote his thesis on fossil birds for the Ph.D. in 1912). He was 
an occasional visitor at the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology in Ber¬ 
keley where I was on the staff (1914-23). We camped together on 
Tahquitz Creek, Palm Springs in 1923 and at Crater Lake in 1926. 

He was president and I was secretary for the Cooper Ornithological 
Club (COC) board of directors (about 1925-34) and we managed the 
annual club meetings. We met now and then at other COC and sci¬ 
entific gatherings up and down California, and were guests in 
each other’s homes. His office or department was a port of call 
whenever I visited his campus, even after he retired in 1943. 

In 1961 I learned of the impending dissolution of agricul¬ 
ture at UCLA and that Dr. and Mrs. Frederick T. (Alice) Addicott, 
with whom Padre was then living, were transferring to Davis. I 
invited him to share my office and, from early 1962 on, we sat 
vis-a-vis and ripened our long friendship. Save for a few tran¬ 
sient illnesses ("turtle in my throat," he said), he was in the 
office five mornings a week, and his owl-call greeting became 
familiar throughout our department. "Counselor in biology" and 
"come in" written on his appointment card outside our door promptly 
brought both graduate students and younger faculty to discuss their 
work and receive helpful advice. He shared the morning coffee 
break with the department secretarial staff who promptly adopted 
him. Each year, on October thirteenth, he was honored by them and 
the department members at an office party with a decorated birthday 
cake. 


He was father confessor to grad students and younger faculty 
in the way I never could be. It was a marvel to me to watch the 
skill with which he would pick up the research activities of any 
one student, get the student to talk about them, and then fill in 
from his rich background of experience and actually contribute 
something to that youngster’s research activities. He also was 
enjoyed by the entire community. He never touched anybody but 
what that person beamed at the thought of Padre. 

Did you have anything to do with other hiring after you retired? 

No, I decided when I retired to let the then members of the de¬ 
partment carry on the enterprise and so I only rarely attended 
department meetings. If they came for advice I would express 
my ideas, otherwise I did not. 
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HONORS AND AWARDS 


Dickman: 
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Dickman: 


Professor Storer, during your long and distinguished career you 
have been awarded many honors, professionally and academically. 
Would you mind discussing those that were most significant to 
you? 

Of course, probably the first one was to graduate with honors in 
Berkeley in 1912. Then a good many years later came the courtesy 
and the assurance of being elected an officer in several scienti¬ 
fic societies even the first in a minor capacity and then, in the 
case of the American Society of Mammalogists, I was director, vice- 
president, president, and finally honorary member. In the Wild¬ 
life Society it was somewhat the same kind of affair. Then there 
were the honors from the University. In 1960 I was quite amazed 
to have an outright letter from President Clark Kerr saying that 
the Regents had decided to confer an honorary doctorate of laws 
on me. 29 The citation on the certificate reads as follows: 

(Reading) M Professor of zoology emeritus and alumnus of the 
University in the class of 1912 and a member of the faculty and 
the experiment station staff for over thirty years, author of well- 
known texts in the field of zoology, biographer of The California 
Grizzly , consultant on public health problems at the national, 
state and local levels, one of the architects of the scholarly 
tradition at Davis, your university salutes today your high accom¬ 
plishments as teacher, research scientist and academic statesman.” 
And it f s signed by both President of the University Clark Kerr and 
Governor Edmund G. Brown. 


29. At Charter Day exercises on March 23, I960, the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred. For this I was introduced by Regent 
John S. Watson, president of the State Board of Agriculture. A 
companion recipient of the degree was William V. Cruess, professor 
of food science emeritus, member of the Class of 1911, whom I had 
known since our undergraduate days together at Berkeley. 
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The degree in itself was fully adequate, but some years later 
there came the decision of the Regents to name the new building 
for zoology for me. So for a time I enjoyed having the largest 
structure on the Davis campus—some six floors and a basement— 
called Storer Hall. Another pleasant honor came from the Cali¬ 
fornia Academy of Sciences. For a goodly number of years the 
academy has held an annual dinner of the Fellows in the autumn. 
More recently, about a decade ago, they began at some of these 
meetings awarding a Fellow’s Medal and in 1968 I was given such 
a medal which bears the following inscription: 

"Presented to Tracy I. Storer in recognition of his outstanding 
contributions in the zoological sciences, California Academy of 
Sciences Fellows dinner November 2, 1968." 
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I ORIGINS 


Would you give your full name and your date of birth and some¬ 
thing about your origins, please? 

My full name would be Ruth Charlotte Risdon Storer and I was born 
February 25, 1888. My father and mother were both born in Vermont. 
Father graduated from the Barre Latin Academy and went on to the 
University of Vermont in medicine where he graduated in 1878. 

His first practice was in the village of Middlesex near which my 
mother’s father’s farm was and he must have met her then. His 
mother was never very strong, and in about 1880 he thought that 
if she came to California the climate might help her; so he 
brought her out to National City, San Diego County. There was a 
group of about 200 New Englanders who came out to National City 
to colonize it. The Santa Fe Railroad had their shops in 
National City; it was the end of the line. There was some kind 
of an agreement with these people from New England that the Santa 
Fe would never move the shops away from National City, so this 
group came out. My father was one of them and established his 
practice there in National City. His mother died in about two 
years; then he came back to Vermont and married my mother in 
1883 and returned to National City with his bride. They lived 
there for about twelve years. I was born there. They had been 
married about five years when I was born. 


The Move to Remote Modoc County 

Then the Santa Fe decided that the end of the railroad line was 
no place to have their shops; so little by little, they moved 
them up to San Bernardino. Father was the railroad physician 
and could have gone to San Bernardino but was not interested in 
the move; instead, he moved as far as possible from San Diego 
County to Alturas, Modoc County. Supposedly mother and two 
small children were to stay in San Diego until spring, but he 
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got so homesick and lonely that mother picked us up in the 
middle of December and started for Modoc County. It meant 
going by train and staying overnight in Sacramento. I have vague 
feelings of staying somewhere there near the station. Then on to 
Reno where we took a little narrow-gauge railroad, the Nevada- 
California-Oregon Railroad, which ran within 125 miles of 
Alturas. Over frozen roads, in a big old stage, we started on 
to Alturas. We stayed overnight at the stations along the road 
but I remember I was black and blue all over. Mother could hold 
my brother, who was three years younger, on her lap, but I just 
bounced until some kind man in the stage took hold of me and held 
me so I wouldn't be thrown from one side to the other. 

How old were you then? 

I was seven; my brother Harold was four. He thought that he was 
on a toy railroad because he had never been on such a small train. 
The baggage and people were all in one car, heated by a big pot¬ 
bellied stove. It was quite a trip. 

Then I don't know exactly what was the brightest memory. I 
remember the floods because Alturas was on a bend of the Pit River 
and it was a rather regular occurrence to have floods. I think 
the first winter there was a flood that came up onto the porch of 
our house. It didn't get into the house, just into the cellar. 

We first lived in the house of the doctor whose practice my 

father had taken over; then we moved downtown to a house on the 
riverbank. My whole memory of the period was "Where's Harold?" 

because he was one of those children who ran away from home and 

living on the riverbank, mother was always scared to death be¬ 
cause our place did run down to the river at the back of the 
property. At one time he and an adventuresome playmate decided 
they would go to Sacramento on the river. Harold, having been 
in Sacramento and knowing that the Pit River flowed into the 
Sacramento River, was the instigator. These two boys got into a 
large wooden dry goods box and started for Sacramento. Fortu¬ 
nately, they landed on a sand bar very soon and were rescued 
before anything disastrous happened. So you can see why mother 
was so worried. 

I think the first influence on my life was a cousin of 
father's who lived with mother and father and taught the pri¬ 
mary grade and one of the first kindergartens formed in Califor¬ 
nia. Her companionship with me as a tiny girl, the tales she 
told and the things we did together still linger in my min . 
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The Country School 


The school, I guess, had about three rooms. There was one child 
in town (her father was a lawyer) who was just a little older 
than I. We were the two smallest children in the third grade. 

We sat in double desks; the two of us sat in a desk together an 
we became very close playmates. 

During these early years we had long vacations; I think 
there was six months of school and six months of vacation. My 
father was very much upset about this, so, as soon as P° ss ^ 
he got on the school board and arranged for a longer school te 

of eight months. 

The other children in school were always scaring us by 
telling us tales about Indians, because there were Indians. 
There were two camps near the town and we had not had such 
experience with Indians before, so they told wonderful tales to 
scare these little strangers. 


Mv Father. A Country Doctor 


During the summer, my father would take both ^ed to 

brother was not very much interested in such thin ® that 

eo for the ride. If father was going to drive a distance th 
fould pfrmit us to get back in good time, he would tak<= us and 
remember, this was all horse and buggy distance. We never ha 
less thai five horses in the stable and often father would have 
to rent a team because his own horses were just too tired tog • 

He went over awful roads. Using a big heavy training c 

tJo horsel, he managed to get over them. In the summer, I would 

go with him. 

Probably one of the questions I've been asked more than any 
nt-hPr since 7 I’ve grown up, was why I decided to study medicine. 

I "ev« did decide! I toe" nothing else. It wasn't because there 

was any influence from home; father never said 

and mother was opposed. But I just Brew up to be a 

was all We had quite exciting times together. , 

“ horses^weren't always very well behaved ^cause^a he s 

recreation was breaking horses to drive and he d *i”° St x remember 
have a colt along with one trained horse in the cart. I remember 

once we were somewhere coming home and it was ^xng a 

- - way 
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town and father decided that we were near a ranch so we went in 
and I was put up for the night and father walked those horses 
into town. There were many adventures and his life was just 
incredibly difficult because, when we first got there, there were 
no telephones; they’d have to send in a rider and there were no 
doctors within a good many miles. Susanville to the south and 
Lakeview, Oregon to the north, which was probably forty or fifty 
miles, had doctors. There were two in Surprise Valley but they 
were so busy doing western Nevada and the Surprise Valley area 
that they never thought of taking a case over the mountains in 
the Alturas area. Father expected to sleep at night coming home. 

Dickman: 

Did he do many surgeries? 

Storer: 

Oh, he did everything but, you know, there wasn’t any hospital. 

The only hospital was the county old peoples’ home and there 
was rarely a resident doctor there. Father did much for the 

Indians and they all adored him. So, if there was really any 
influence, it was probably my father that had the greatest in¬ 
fluence on me because he enjoyed having me with him and I loved 
to go and he would let me do things. For instance, he’d had 
difficulty with the pharmacist in town. A mistake had been made 
and a patient had been given a very much larger dose (the pre¬ 
scription had been misread) and so father didn’t trust the phar¬ 
macist very much and used to dispense a great many drugs himself. 
Before the days of tablets, we had to make up powders and he 
would weigh out the drug, put it on the papers and I used to 
fold the papers for him. I had his same interest in horses and 
used to come into the office in the afternoon and whisper, "May 

I take the team?" "Well, yes, but you had better not tell mother." 
My mother was one of the worrying sort. So I’d start out for an 
old racetrack where they held the county fair. I would take one 
of my pals with me in the big breaking cart and we would go out 
on the old racetrack and drive this team. 

I know father was interested although he never, in any way, 
tried to encourage me to study medicine. 

Dickman: 

What caused him to go there from National City? 

Storer: 

Well, a doctor advertised that he would like to dispose of his 
practice and his home and father was kind of fed up with San 

Diego County, with its "booms and busts." 

Dickman: 

And went as far away as he could get? 

Storer: 

Yes, as far away as he could get. 

Dickman: 

How long did he practice there? 
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When I was a sophomore in college, my parents moved to Berkeley. 
Father had some timber and thought that he had a sale; a mill 
was being put in on it and he hoped to do some graduate work 
and perhaps establish himself around the bay. The first year 
that we were in Berkeley, he was called back to Alturas to bring 
antitoxin because there was an epidemic of diphtheria. He stayed 
up there, I think, most of that year. Then the head of the com¬ 
pany, or the manager, absconded with all of the funds and the 
timber deal fell flat, so father never got his chance to do what 
he wanted to; but he did practice in Berkeley for quite a while. 
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II GROWING-UP YEARS 


Although I developed a great love of horses quite early and it 
was my desire to ride, Harold never had this interest with horses. 
The family decided I had to have a pony, because I was determined 
I was going to ride. Father got Indians to bring in a perfectly 
safe pony. The poor little thing was about the size of a big 
Shetland and, as soon as she got properly fed, she became the 
most difficult horse that there ever was to handle. My mother 
was a wonderful horse woman and even she gave up. She couldn’t 
get a bridle on that pony if the pony didn’t want it put on. 

The pony taught me to ride. Mother wouldn’t let me have a saddle 
because she was afraid I would get caught in the stirrups, so I 
rode with a blanket and a surcingle. I rode everywhere and got 
dumped off quite frequently because the pony would shy and she’d 
balk and do all kinds of things. She was a pretty good teacher. 

That first year, I was not very well. Father thought at one 
time it was typhoid and remember, this was before there were 
really any tests for such things. I know I was in bed quite a bit 
of the winter and can remember going around the boardwalk to 
school and having to sit on the side of the walk because I was 
too tired to get to school. A family out in the country, about 
three miles from town, had had whooping cough that spring and 
winter. Father had taken care of the children and found they 
were a very interesting English family who knew nothing about 
farming. They had come out and taken up a homestead and were 
really almost destitute. They were so appreciative of father’s 
care that, when spring came, they insisted that mother let me come 
out to stay with them. Well, I couldn’t at first because they had 
just a little house. When it got to be good weather and we could 
all sleep outside, my pony and I went to stay with them. There 
were at that time, I guess, at least four children and there were 
usually younger ones so that we never had to bother with dolls. 

The pony and I moved out to the Thomas Ranch and I spent the 
summer there every year, almost, until I left Alturas to go to 
high school. 
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Modoc County, A Primitive Area 


What was the Modoc County economy based upon? Was the industry 
mostly logging? 

No, cattle. Very little timber was cut until after I was in 
school. There wasn’t any timber right around Alturas. But it 
was an isolated pioneer area; you didn’t ask where people came 
from and, the year or so before I went down to high school, there 
were five people lynched in the western part of the county and a 
tremendous fofarraw, of course. They sent up somebody from the 
attorney general’s office to handle the trial and practically 
arrested the whole town of Lookout. I will always remember the 
prisoners being marched from down at the prison up to where they 
were boarded beyond our home. People of Lookout, the lynchers, 
were acquitted. The victims were accused of petty thievery and 
cattle rustling. They were two full-blooded Indians, a Spanish- 
American War veteran who had married their Indian mother and his 
half-breed fourteen or fifteen-year-old son. One other was an 
unrelated Indian. When I went to high school, Modoc County had 
a very black record, so I just never said I came from there. In 
fact, several news reporters came up. There was no place for 
them to stay. The hotel had burned, so people were asked if they 
would take the visitors in. Mother had room, so she had two 
reporters staying there. The first time she went up to make 
their beds, she found a revolver under a pillow. I can still see 
her snapping black eyes as she told them if they thought it was 
necessary to have a revolver in her home they could go elsewhere. 

Of the five people who were lynched—were they all Indians then? 

No, one was a fifteen-year-old half-breed, and the Spanish- 
American veteran was not an Indian, he had married the mother of 
the two Indians. The other was a friend of theirs. 

Was there any mining in the community? 

No. Alturas is in a big, open valley with meadow along the river; 
sagebrush and junipers, a plateau country rimmed with lava rock. 
The mountains to the east rise eight or nine thousand feet between 
Alturas and Surprise Valley. Alturas was settled by Missouri 
trappers and my New England father thought they were the most 
shiftless ranchers he’d ever seen. This was the picture in the 
early 1900s. 

At the Thomas Ranch, where I spent the summers, there were 
dairy cows. They weren’t really dairy cows, but the better milk 
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producers were kept in a thousand acres of sagebrush, junipers 
and bunchgrass pasture; so the job of the younger girls was to 
bring in the cows for milking. We would start out by two 
o’clock in the afternoon because the cows had no idea of coming 
to the gate to be milked. That was a part of the fun in being 
out there. They needed money desperately, so Mr. Thomas got a 
freight team and used to carry freight from the end of the 
railroad clear up into southeastern Oregon. One summer he 
promised the girls a piano if they would do all the work around 
the place—cut the hay and grain—with the help of the one 
brother and grandfather; he didn’t want to pay anything for help. 
They grew rye and we used to drive a header bed to catch the heads 
of grain as they were cut and carried up a chute to the header 
bed wagon. I felt very proud to drive two horses and keep the 
header bed under the end of the chute. We didn’t have threshers 
so it was threshed elsewhere. We really worked and the girls 
got their piano. There was one older than I and one just 
younger, and there was one boy in the family, of about my age; 
the girls really did much of the work. They milked and fed the 
cows, but I could never learn to milk a cow. 

Mother had good training in music and she used to develop 
and lead the church choir. She would have to sing bass, tenor 
anything—so as to teach the others, because nobody read music. 

She taught piano and filled in a good many gaps in the local 
picture. 

Was there a piano in your house? 

In our house, yes. It had been brought in by a freight team 
years before. Mother didn’t have her piano shipped to Modoc 
County but the Lauer family who had the store in Alturas had 
had a big square piano shipped in for their daughter and it was 
for sale; so mother got it and it happened to be the same make 
of piano as my mother’s. It was a huge piano and stood in our 
sitting room. About our third year in Alturas, father bought and 
remodeled a house so as to have his offices in the home. There 
was a parlor and a big sitting room in the house. The piano 
was in the sitting room and my brother and I amused ourselves 
by playing jacks under the piano. There was space enough. 


My Brother Harold 


My brother was three years younger and had no interest whatso¬ 
ever in medical matters (and he was not very much interested in 
horses), but he would faint if he saw blood; and he never had 
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sense enough to use any discretion about horses. He f d come 
right up without saying anything behind the horse and would be 
surprised if it kicked at him. 

What line of work did he go into? 

Well, I think my brother’s life was kind of sad because he had 
the difficulty of going to a little country high school. Then 
he came down to Berkeley to a city school. Also, during our 
childhood I was one of these instinctive spellers—never had 
to bother much. He could not spell and it was just always a 
fight. I can remember mother drilling him with his spelling 
assignments and I’m afraid family held big sister up to him 
too much. He came down to Berkeley High which was quite differ¬ 
ent from Modoc County High. He was very much interested in 
history then and should have gone on, but he just decided he 
didn’t want to go to college. He entered college and one of my 
friends said, M You know, Harold is not attending classes. I see 
him sitting over there on the bench right during class hours. 

He flunked out from nonattendance—it’s the way he got around 
the family; he just was not going to college. Then, in the 
First World War, he was a crane operator or something down at 
the shipyards. Later, he had a garage in Berkeley. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, they decided to pave Ashby Avenue, and for about a year it 
was all torn up so that he lost most of his patrons. Mother 
had put a good deal of money in the business for him. He lost 
that and finally ended up working at Mare Island in the ship¬ 
yards. He died some years ago. But I always thought it was a 
terrible tragedy. It’s so easy if one gets along well in school 
for the other to be compared. 


A Long Haul To High School 


Where did you go to high school? 

The grammar school used to train people for teachers certifi¬ 
cates and there must have been quite a number of older people 
in it. I can remember girls that came from up beyond Vale, 
Oregon, to attend school in Alturas but there was no formal high 
school anywhere in the whole county when I was ready for high 
school. There was talk of having a high school, but I was ready 
for high school before there was one. 

There was a girl whose father had been a high school 
principal, and who had a kindergarten teacher’s certificate. 

She was willing to coach me the winter that I graduated from 
grammar school; so we did the first year and a half of high 
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school that winter and the training, I guess, was pretty good, 
except in Latin, because when I came down to Oakland High School 
I entered as a high sophomore. The one bugaboo was my Latin. I 
think father helped some on my math and I managed to get along 
pretty well. 


A lawyer's daughter (Jeanette Stewart) was ready for school 
about the same time I was, so her mother took her down to Oakland 
to school. My family arranged that I should go to Oakland and 
live with Mrs. Stewart and Jeanette and go to high school. And 
I did that. By then, the railroad had been moving gradually 
northward toward Alturas. It was then about thirty-five miles 
from there. When I went to high school, we took a stage to 
Madeline, at the end of the line, and then took the narrow-gauge 
to Reno (a full day's trip) and a night train from Reno to Oakland. 
The family came down with me when I went to school because mother 
had to have surgery in San Francisco. That first year, I think 
there was someone else on the train that was going up to Modoc 


County; but I remember, after that, making the trip alone. I 
would get on the train at 6:00 P.M. with a lunch to eat on the 
narrow-gauge the next day, get to Reno in the morning and then 
travel all day; I'd get into Madeline, the end of the line, 
around 6:00 P.M., have dinner, and then get on the stage to 
arrive home about five or six o'clock the next morning. It was 
quite an adventure for a youngster. We had one year that was 
quite tragic because there was fire in the snowsheds and the train 
was stopped. We got into Reno too late to catch the narrow-gauge. 
I used to pretty well spend my money before I went home and, 
aside for very little hand luggage, everything was in a trunk. I 
had just one little bag with me and here I was in Reno (which was 
a fairly rough town at that time) and nowhere to go, and I had 
only five dollars and a little bit of change. A horsedrawn 
carryall met the train; and I knew the Riverside Hotel, at that 
time, was the best hotel in Reno, so I decided that I would take 
the bus to the hotel. I can remember very meekly going up to 
the desk and, when there was nobody around, I said, "I would like 
the cheapest room you have, please," because that meant I had to 
spend two nights, Saturday and Sunday, and the cheapest room would 
pretty well use up my meager funds. I did telegraph home collect 
and when father got the message, he said, "I wonder if she s^short 
of money? But then, she knows she could go to the so-and-so s. 
Well, I was kind of shy and terribly proud and I wasn't going to 
look up any of my father's friends to ask for a handout. By nib 
bling on the lunch that was for the day on the train and having 
a light lunch and dinner in the hotel, I managed to get through. 

I had 10C when I got home and I went without dinner at the hotel 
at the end of the little narrow-gauge railroad. My father was 
very angry with me. He said, "My heavens, the man that owns 
that hotel owes me hundreds of dollars. Why didn t you as im 
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Storer: 

for a dinner?" But the thing that also bothered me was that my 
clothes were for the narrow-gauge and the stage, rather than for 
staying in the Riverside. 

I think it was the next year, as I was probably about sixteen 
or seventeen years old, I got to the end of the railroad and had 
dinner and looked around for the stage driver who was the father 
of some of the children I had grown up with and usually drove the 
stage. He would take me up on the front seat with him and let me 
sleep if I wanted to. He wasn’t there. I found out that there 
was a new stage driver, a younger man, and another man who was 
just giving up the route was going along to show him the way. The 
road was so bad that they would cut new roads anywhere when ruts 
got too deep instead of following old paths. They had to choose 
the ruts they thought were safest. There were four men drummer 
(salesmen) passengers and not another woman of any age. We got 
into the stage and the two stage drivers put me up in front with 
them. The men passengers were in the back and we weren’t more 
than just a few miles out of Madeline when one of the men handed 
a flask over to the drivers and wanted to know if they didn’t 
want some. Both refused but that was kind of a hard moment for 
me because that meant an all night drive was before us. There was 
a change of horses at one place on the road. We would arrive in 
the early morning. That was more or less the end of my experience 
going back and forth. 

Dickman: 

Did your brother do this, too? 

Storer: 

My brother stayed home. You see he was three years younger, 
and by the time he was ready for high school, the Modoc County 

High School had been built. In fact, they started the high school 
the year that I went to Oakland High, but I had already had a year 
and a half of work and they were only starting with a freshman 
class. There were very few people in Modoc County who had ever 
gone to college. I think there was an army man over in Surprise 
Valley who had three or four children who went to college. One 
of the daughters of that family, whom I met long afterwards, 
graduated in medicine; but from Alturas itself I don’t know of 
any. A lawyer born in Surprise Valley had graduated from the 
University of California. Going to college from Alturas wasn’t 
done. It was then an isolated, mountain, backwash area. 

Dickman: 

Was the high school in Oakland the same one that, later on, your 
husband went to? 

Storer: 

Yes, it was the only high school in Oakland—downtown on Twelfth 
Street. Tracy had started to school, I think, in Hayward and then 
he came down to Polytechnic High School. I think it was down on 
Twelfth Street, farther west, and he didn’t move up to Oakland 

High until I had graduated. He was in the same major instructor’s 
room that I had been in, but we didn’t know each other at that 
time. 
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Pre-Med At Berkeley 

Storer: 

I graduated from high school in December, but the graduation 
ceremony wasn’t until January, 1906; so I entered college before 

I had received my diploma from high school because college opened 
right after Christmas. Actually, we graduated from high school 
sometime about mid-January, so I was allowed to matriculate with¬ 
out having received my diploma. 

Dickman: 

So you entered at mid-year? 

Storer: 

I entered at mid-year in January, 1906, and didn’t have too 
heavy a course because laboratory courses were full year and 
didn’t take new students at Christmastime. I had about thirteen 
units, I think, that first semester—a pretty good idea for a 
freshman. On the eighteenth of April came the earthquake and 
the University was full of refugees from San Francisco. There 
were no more classes and we were just ’’shaken through; 1 ' they 
gave us just passing credit on all units. Every student passed, 

I think. The next year, I started with chemistry, zoology, physics 
(laboratory courses) and German. I think we had to have a course 
in English and something in math. A similar schedule went on for 
the whole two years pre-medic. 

Dickman: 

How many eight o’clocks did you have? 

Storer: 

Every morning. So I spent seven years in pre-med and med school 
with eight o’clocks six days a week. It was a strenuous course. 

Dickman: 

And of your total credits, how many of them were labs? 

Storer: 

I really have forgotten. We had different chemistry qualitative, 
quantitative, and organic, and two years of zoology, all with lab 
work. Oh yes, there was two years of physics also. Because my 
name started at the end of the alphabet, the general laboratory 
was full before it reached the R's, so I was put with the mining 
engineers in quantitative chemistry. I was the only girl. That 
was my first experience of being the only girl in a laboratory 
with all these engineers. They were exceedingly nice to me. 

Dickman: 

Was there much damage in Berkeley from that 1906 earthquake? 

Storer: 

No, not too much. 

Dickman: 

Not comparable to the San Francisco one? 

Storer: 

No, oh no, and of course there was no fire. Small fires in Oak¬ 
land were controlled. I was still living in Oakland that year. 
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Mrs. Stewart, whose daughter (Jeanette) had graduated in June, 
had gone back to Alturas for a year before Jeanette came to 
college, so I stayed with a friend of hers. The house where I 
was staying was on a hilltop and undamaged. From it, we watched 
San Francisco burn. When the fire started, I was so intrigued 
by all that was happening around me that I just neglected to 
get any word off to my family. They heard these awful stories 
of what had happened—that the East Bay had been destroyed—so 
were very worried. I could have taken a train and gone home for 
nothing without any trouble that first day because they weren’t 
asking for fares, but I was too excited about the fire and every¬ 
thing else to think about my family. I think I’d started a 
letter—I don’t know that I got it mailed—but finally they were 
just frantic because they had heard these awful stories about 
what had happened. The principal of our Modoc High School had 
come down to look up somebody, so he came and looked me up. Then 
I had to withdraw money from the bank to pay my fare home and 
banks were closed. While waiting, I worked with one of the 
schools distributing clothes and so forth to the refugees and 
learned a lot about human nature. 

Whom do you remember in undergraduate school particularly? Any 
professors that were of great influence? 

My advisor when I entered college was Professor Kofoid in the 
zoology department under whom my husband worked later, even 
serving under him during the war on the laboratory car, 

Metchnikoff. 

Were you good in science? Was that your favorite? 

Well, yes, I guess it was. I had no difficulties in school 
except with Latin, and I think that was because the kindergarten 
teacher who coached me didn’t give me a very good basic training. 
With other subjects I had no trouble. 

So you graduated then from UC Berkeley in 1910? 

Yes, in May, 1910. I could have graduated in 1909, but I was a 
Christmas freshman and it would have meant doing it in three and 
one-half years and there were so many required subjects for pre- 
med that I made 1910 my class. I had a tremendous number of 
units but I had to petition because something wasn’t quite accord¬ 
ing to Hoyle (in accord with University regulations). 
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Medical School 

Dickman: 

And then did you go immediately to the San Francisco medical 
school? 

Storer: 

No. The first two years of medicine were then entirely in 

Berkeley and, at that time, family finances were strained due to 
the absconding of timber funds that affected my father. At the 
end of my first year in medicine, I dropped out of my class of 

1912 because I was given an opportunity to assist in teaching 
microscopic and gross anatomy. This lengthened my first two 
years in medicine to three. At Dr. Paroni’s suggestion, I got 
a teacher’s certificate in physiology, so that meant taking educa¬ 
tion courses. Dr. Paroni had found that, when she came back to 

Berkeley to practice, having a job teaching physiology in Berkeley 

High School made it possible to pay her office rent and the like 
until she got started. So she said, ’’Well, if you have time, why 
not?” It required only three or four extra courses, so I have the 
credentials that have never been filed with the State Board of 

Education. 

Dickman: 

Did you have the chance to take an elective? 

Storer: 

I think I had one elective and I took it in music choral because 
it met at night and I loved singing anyway. If I was too busy 
with something else, mother could go and take my place because 
they took the attendance by who was standing in certain places. 

Mother got a great deal of pleasure out of the occasional times 
that she went. 

Dickman: 

The teaching of medicine has changed considerably from then to 
now, I suppose. What are the greatest changes in your opinion? 

Storer: 

Yes. I don't know if the changes are all to the good. Supposedly 

UC San Francisco still holds a little more to basic training. 

As to anatomy on the Davis campus, I think it is not the anatomy 
that I was taught. It's very modern. I'm sure that today's 
students have contact with patients much earlier than we did, which 
is definitely a great improvement. 

Dickman: 

Is the idea now you don't need anatomy unless you're going to go 
into a speciality? 

Storer: 

I don't know how they do it, because you certainly need anatomy. 

But you see, I taught in the anatomy department so I may be 
biased. 

Dickman: 

Gray's Anatomy—was that the text? 
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Yes, Gray 1 s Anatomy . I used Morris but students used both Gray 
and Morris. Our study of anatomy was kind of fun. 

How many were in your medical school class? 

I guess there were about sixteen of us, including four girls 
originally. At the end of the first year of medicine, one 
was going to be married so she dropped out, one went to the 
University of Chicago medical school and one to Cornell. I took 
three years for the first two years, because I taught anatomy for 
a year and a half, so instead of accompanying my own class to 
San Francisco, I joined the class of the following year. The 
class which I joined was the first class to which I had taught 
microscopic anatomy. You can imagine that they delighted in any 
imperfections that I revealed and enjoyed making any situation 
as difficult for me as possible. Because the medical school was 
somewhat in a state of flux, numerous students went elsewhere, so 
that on entering the third year of medical school in San Francisco, 
there were only seven in my class. 

Many of the women, my contemporaries, who were taking medi¬ 
cine intended to be medical missionaries. There were three of 
the original four in my class in medicine. One was a missionary 
in India for years; the one who married originally planned a mis¬ 
sionary career; another one, who was told that she was not medical 
material, came back and graduated from UC medical school ten years 
later and was in China as a medical missionary for years, doing a 
wonderful job. 

When you were in medical school, what was your idea of the kind of 
practice of medicine that you wanted? You never thought to be a 
missionary? 

Oh, no. I was going to—well, I made the choice by the time I was 
ready to intern. I was to intern for half a year in obstetrics 
and half in pediatrics and by that time the medical school really 
was put on its feet again. They had brought in some professors 
from elsewhere. Among them was a Johns Hopkins man in obstetrics. 
Johns Hopkins has always been anti-women (maybe not now, but it 
certainly was then). Dr. Slemons was professor of obstetrics and 
had no desire to have a woman intern. 

You said that the school was getting on its feet. What kind of 
travail did the medical school go through about that time? 

There was quite a bit of feeling that the school should have 
been in Berkeley and UC had not been adequately financing the 
medical staff. The ones that were in San Francisco were giving 
of their time with little compensation. There were some excellent 
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Storer: people and they were just determined that the school was going 

to continue in San Francisco—that was all there was to it. So, 

I think Mrs. Hearst or somebody backed the San Francisco faculty 
and brought in quite a number of new people at respectable sal¬ 
aries: Dr. Lucas in pediatrics, Dr. Slemons in obstetrics. Dr. 

Gay in bacteriology on the Berkeley campus. Dr. Rusk in pathology 
and perhaps more. I don’t think Dr. Moffitt, head of internal 

medicine and dean of the school, ever took a penny himself, but 

of course he didn’t need it. He is said to have divided his 
medical school salary among his assistants. The appointment of 
these new men really rejuvenated the school when I was intern¬ 
ing. With the newcomers to San Francisco, the idea of transfer¬ 
ring to Berkeley was destroyed. 
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III DIFFICULTIES OF A WOMAN INTERN 


Will you talk now a little bit about your internship, where you 
went and so on? 

♦ 

I applied at UC Hospital to intern the first six months in 
pediatrics and the second in obstetrics. Dr. Slemons, the new 
head of obstetrics, was very disturbed at having a woman intern. 

The University had no automobiles in those days so it meant that 
the intern and a nurse would have to go out on cases at any time 
of day or night on the streetcars, carrying the necessary para¬ 
phernalia. He did not like this at all. The problem was solved 
for him and for me by the illness of my classmate, the intern 
in obstetrics, before his six months internship was completed. 

His successor desired to spend the rest of the year in obstetrics 
so I was glad to continue on in pediatrics, the first intern in 
pediatrics in the University of California medical school. When 
I told Dr. Slemons of our mutual decision, he was overjoyed. 

He went all out to assure me that he would give me special instruc¬ 
tion and personal direction in the delivery room when I was serv¬ 
ing as relief intern in obstetrics. 

In those days, it was a very different hospital. They were 
supposed to have a new hospital built by my senior year but that 
hospital didn’t materialize until after I was through my intern¬ 
ship; so we were still in the old Toland Hall. We had laborator¬ 
ies in the basement, offices were on the first floor, the men s 
intern residents were in one wing of the main floor and the old 
auditorium in the other wing had been made into a dormitory for 
the nurses. The second floor had surgical and medical wards; 
the third floor, which had had private rooms, was then made into 
a surgical children’s ward and a medical children’s ward. Ob¬ 
stetrics had always been on that floor. A few private rooms 
were kept but were gradually taken over so that there really 
was no place for private cases in the old hospital. This meant 
that you traveled from the basement laboratory to the fourth 
floor for the children’s and obstetrical wards; the clinics 
were in the basement also. 
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There weren’t any elevators? 

Oh no, none. It was a hard life. Dr. Lucas had come from 
Boston and was used to residents, trailing interns, and atten¬ 
dants. He arrived to find one intern, no residents and a chil¬ 
dren’s nurse who wasn’t too well equipped as head of the children’s 
department. So he didn’t have much of an entourage. When he made 
rounds, he shot off orders—this case, that case—and all these 
things he wanted done. There was nobody to do them but me. I 
was the laboratory; I was everything. The nurses didn’t know how 
to keep the records he wanted kept. He had to have every diet 
divided into carbohydrates, proteins, fats and not only how much 
food they were given, but how much they took out of each bottle. 

All had to be charted. Well, the nurses were just completely 
lost. They didn’t know how to handle it, so I had to keep these 
records and did all the laboratory work, running up and down. 

Then Dr. Lucas had the idea that he’d like to have some private 
cases so I was at his beck and call for special laboratory work 
for his private cases. I was pretty conscientious and also got 
quite upset when I had very sick children. I slept down in the 
dormitory with the nurses; the hospital food did not agree with 
me so I had a bad year. I mean, physically it was bad. Finally 
Dr. Lucas decided that maybe something could be done to make it 
possible for me to do some of the laboratory work on the top 
floor so he fixed up a big frame, about the size of a card table, 
on which I had a microscope and a few chemical agents and could 
do some of the lab work up there. It did save me quite a bit 
but his demands were legion. He didn’t have any idea what he 
was doing, because he was used to a lot of help. Selby Marx, 
serving as intern in surgery and medicine, used to come up the 
stairs to the wards on the third floor where I’d still be working 
at ten and eleven o’clock at night. He used to say, "You know 
this is absolute nonsense—you quit." Sometimes he would do white 
blood counts or something for me and one time I can remember him 
carrying me down the stairs because I refused to stop what I was 
doing. He said, "Why don’t you talk back to Lucas and tell him 
you couldn’t get it finished?" Finally I did get up courage to 
tell Dr. Lucas that I hadn’t had time to finish his orders. A 
little after Christmas I had to go home for a week. I was really 
completely fagged, so after that I was not afraid to say that I 
had not had time to do everything. 

By this time your parents had moved to Berkeley, so when you 
went home you didn’t have too far to go? 

Well, I used to go home as often as I could and mother would 
give me something good to eat to bring back to the hospital. 
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What was there about the hospital food that disagreed with you? 

It was so greasy, very poor food. One of the funny things—the 
only real friction we (the other interns and myself) had—was 
that the previous women interns had always eaten at the table 
with the graduate nurses and not with the men interns at their 
table. Miss Handley, who was head of nurses, said, !, You know, 

I have more people at my table of graduate nurses than we have 
room for and you should be eating with the interns. You don’t 
belong over here." So she put me with the men interns. The 
interns were not very hospitable. They just didn’t intend for 
me to be with them, and so they would tell dirty stories and 
this and that. I just didn’t pay any attention. Finally, I 
came in one time and, as I said, the food upset me so and I was 
tired. One of the doctors whom I knew was eating at the interns’ 
table and who never had any idea of precipitating what he did, 
said, "You men are allowing a woman to sit at your table?" A 
student substitute intern spoke up, "Not because we like it." 

I don’t know what I said, if anything, but that just about 
finished me, so I went to Dr. Lucas and told him I was going to 
eat in the children’s ward in the future and explained why. He 
was ready to go to bat and was going to fight this thing. I 
said, "Oh, no, let’s not say anything about it." Dr. Adelaide 
Brown, who was of an earlier generation and always ready to 
fight the battles of any woman in medicine, heard about it and 
called me to her home and said, "What’s this I hear—men aren’t 
allowing you to eat with the interns?" and I explained the situ¬ 
ation and said, "That’s all right, just let’s forget it." So it 
kind of calmed down. 

Have you kept in touch with any of these male interns after they 
became M.D.s? 

The one who spoke up following the doctor’s remark about me 
sitting at the male interns’ table was a student intern. When¬ 
ever we’ve met in ensuing years, he had been extremely cordial. 

He became an eye, ear, nose and throat specialist in Oakland 
and married one of the girls with whom I lived in the dormitory 
for nurses in training, a Ukiah girl. 

The one who contracted tuberculosis was really my closest 
friend. His illness prevented him from becoming established in 
private practice. He became a ship’s doctor for a number of 
years, and was never well enough to go into active practice. 

He is now dead. 

My other special friend was Selby Marx. He was the one 
who felt such concern for me when Dr. Lucas was overloading me 
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with work. We kept in touch. He practiced in Pittsburg, 
California, and is now dead. 

Among the other four, there was a good deal of rivalry 
stemming from Joe Catlin, the youngest member of the class. He 
has been a medico-legal advisor frequently called as an expert 
witness in criminal cases. I think he did more or less psychia¬ 
try. Joe was always very touchy. He interned at the county 
hospital and we got along fairly well, but Joe Catlin was pretty 
sure of himself and never forgave me because I used to criticize 
his papers too much. Then when we had our state board examina¬ 
tion, I had a point or so higher grade than Joe and he was all 
for having our papers reread. He was really furious. It came 
out in the papers with horrible publicity, I thought, "only girl 
in class wins highest on state board exams," etc., (about which 
all my friends teased me). 

By the way, where was this hospital located? 

Oh, at the medical center, old Toland Hall on Parnassus Avenue, 
at the top of Second Avenue. I think all of it has been torn 
down. The old auditorium, the last part to go, was torn down to 
give room for one of the new buildings. 

Did you do residency following internship? 

No, that’s what I didn’t do. Dr. Lucas wanted me to be his first 
resident in pediatrics and he never forgave me. Every time I’d 
go down to rounds, after we came up to Davis, he’d say, "You made 
a mistake," and I told him finally, "Dr. Lucas, if I’d tried it, 

I wouldn’t be alive today." You know it never entered his mind 
that I had been overworked or that I was not well. He didn’t 
know about my problem with the food but finally, when I got up 
to the children’s ward and ate what came up to the children, I 
managed to get along better. The Australian nurse, head of the 
operating room, used to serve coffee made with milk in the after¬ 
noon and I’d bring over things from toother’s to go with it. I 
had never drunk coffee but I used to take that, so I survived. 

When I was a freshman medical student, I was asked to join 
the medical sorority of Alpha Epsilon Iota and found it a most 
interesting connection with the older women who were practicing 
medicine around San Francisco Bay. I well remember questioning 
family finances, which were pretty low, so it was questionable 
whether I could afford to join. (The initiation fee was all of 
five dollars.) Father said, "Yes, you certainly must belong," 
and I started out for San Francisco for initiation with a five 
dollar gold piece. In some way, it was lost, so I worked for 
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twenty-five cents an hour in the chemistry department and made 
up the deficit, plus some extra. I never told my family that I 
lost the initiation fee. There were some very wonderful older 
women who belonged and attended the meetings fairly regularly, 
such as Emma Sutro Merritt (daughter of Adolph Sutro and the 
wife of George Merritt), a nose and throat specialist in San 
Francisco. She opened her home to us. At that time she was 
living downtown and we’d have our initiation banquet with her. 
Doctor Wanzer, the first woman to graduate from the University 
of California medical school, was one of the members. She was 
quite an old lady at that time. I served as secretary and presi¬ 
dent. We weren’t, of course, a large group, because there were 
so few women students, but the alumnae, the older women, were 
the great reason for having it. Dr. Romilda Paroni, under whom 
I worked at the student infirmary in Berkeley, was a very active 
member. There were chapters scattered all over the United States; 
and even as late as after the UCLA medical school was started, 
there was a chapter down there. But it finally became unneces¬ 
sary, I guess, for women physicians to organize that way and I 
think it has been discontinued entirely. 

And now women are fully accepted into the American Medical 
Association—in the society? 

Yes, of course. They also have the Women’s Medical Association. 
Busy practicing physicians do not have the time to spend on a 
more social organization such as the medical fraternity. I 
remember receiving inquiry as to what were they going to do 
because there just wasn’t interest anymore. It had outlived 
its usefulness. It really did serve a great purpose in the early 
medical life of women around San Francisco Bay and elsewhere in 
the United States. It meant a great deal to me. There was a 
chapter at Cooper Medical College which became Stanford’s medical 
school. The year that I was a junior in medical school, Cooper 
became Stanford; so that Alpha Epsilon Iota included all of the 
women around San Francisco Bay who were really actively practicing 
medicine. It was a great experience for the students to meet them 
socially and learn of their work. 

How many would you estimate there were—women practicing medicine 
at that time? 

I don’t know. San Francisco accepted women in medicine much 
earlier than most places in the United States. Even as late 
as ’27, when we were in the East, I was amazed that girls who 
were graduating in medicine were having such difficulty in find¬ 
ing places to intern. They were not accepted in Boston at all. 

The Boston University medical school had a number of women stu¬ 
dents who would have to go into outlying coionunities to serve 
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their internships. When I was visiting clinics there in Boston, 
people were very nice to me because, of course. Dr. Lucas had 
been from Boston and he gave me letters to pediatricians at 
Harvard and various places. I made some comment to one young 
woman about interning—asking why it was so difficult. The 
reply: "Where do you come from?" I said, "San Francisco Bay," 

and she said, "Well, of course, women are accepted more in San 
Francisco than in any other city in the United States," which 
was very interesting to me. Of course, the Women T s Medical 
School was in Philadelphia, and if they couldn’t get internships 
anywhere else, they might get them at that hospital, probably. 

In fact. Dr. Paroni interned at the Women’s Medical Hospital in 
Philadelphia because she wanted to have a wider contact with 
women and what they were doing in medicine. The Children’s 
Hospital in San Francisco almost always had interns from the 
East and that was probably why. There were two women surgeons 
in San Francisco at the time that I graduated in medicine who 
were members of the Academy of Surgeons (National Academy) which 
shows that they must have been excellent, and they certainly were 
accepted. Dr. Emma Willits was one. Both had graduated, I think, 
from eastern schools. 

And they were accorded full hospital privileges then? 

Oh, yes. Of course, Dr. Willits did a great part of her surgery 
at the Children’s Hospital. Children’s Hospital was formed by 
Dr. Adelaide Brown’s mother and a group of very early women 
physicians as the Women’s and Children’s Hospital in San Francisco. 
It was burned out during the fire. Then they finally built the 
Children’s Hospital which is now affiliated with UC, I think. 

But that furnished a spot for women from all over the country. 

The anesthetist at Stanford was a woman and our own Mary Botsford 
was an anesthetist and professor of anesthesiology at UC. There 
were really a lot of women practicing in San Francisco. You asked 
me what happened to those four women in my medical class. I can 
remember Ann Martin, the one who had a bachelor’s degree, was 
older than the rest of us. She went back to Cornell at the end 
of her sophomore year. Bess Lewis, who wanted to be a medical 
missionary and became one, went to the University of Chicago. 
Marjory Johnson, who was born in the same little town south of 
San Diego that I was (and whose brother entered kindergarten 
with me—her younger brother), became interested in a young 
man. She was the assistant in the anatomy department for a 
year and then was married. I, too, assisted in the anatomy 
department and dropped back to the class following my own. 

Ellen Stadtmuller, who entered in the class of 1911, was the 
only woman to graduate in the class of 1912. She was most suc¬ 
cessful and became head of the Bureau of Child Hygiene in the 
California State Department of Health and was there for many 
years, until her untimely death from cancer. 
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IV MEDICAL ACTIVITIES IN BERKELEY 


Dr. Paroni was physician for women on the Berkeley campus and 
had been one of the most, supposedly the most, brilliant woman 
who ever graduated from UC medical school. She came over in 
the spring, before the end of my internship, and wanted to know 
if I would be interested in coming back to Berkeley on a part- 
time position as assistant physician for women. I really was 
interested, so I had my appointment and was to have started the 
first of July, but she asked me to come a little earlier. I had 
really taken vacation, I guess, in June and she wanted to know 
if I T d come over in time to teach a course in summer school. So 
I stopped my internship and went over to Berkeley and started the 
course for Dr. Paroni. It was during that course, I guess, when 
war broke out in Europe, in 1914. I spent half time in the clinic 
at UC infirmary, where I was also to give all anesthetics at the 
student infirmary hospital. I didn’t feel I was very well trained 
in anesthesiology, so I did quite a bit of work with Dr. Botsford 
who taught anesthesiology at UC med school during the first months 
that I was in Berkeley. I was also to be in charge of the labora¬ 
tory at the student infirmary. We did send most of our bacterio¬ 
logical work over to the bacteriology laboratory and I had a stu¬ 
dent who did routine urinalyses and things of that sort, so the 
laboratory part did not take much time but was my responsibility. 

I was paid the munificent sum of fifty dollars a month because 
it was supposedly an honor to be connected with the University. 

Did you have faculty status? 

Oh I guess so. I don’t know. There wasn’t all the rigamarole 
that there is now, you know. That’s how I happened to go to 
Berkeley. I was the baby on the staff of the infirmary. I 
wasn’t too old and looked much younger so everybody took very 
good care of me. It was a wonderful place to work. Dr. Paroni 
was not only a brilliant physician but a very human person and 
particularly interested in students. I found that the students 
came—some went to the Dean of Women’s Office but many students 
came to us, as advisors, so I enjoyed the work very much. I 
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had a few funny incidents. At that time, we took care of all of 
the summer school students and even did surgery and so forth on 
them, which hasn’t been done for a long while. A woman came 
in to my office and I asked her to sit down and she said, ’’Why, 

I want to see the doctor,” and I said, "Well, I am a doctor." 

"Oh, you can’t be," she said so I went out and asked somebody 
else to come to see her—an amusing experience. We then did a 
lot of surgery that now is not done by the student infirmary 
staff. 

What type of surgery? 

Everything, everything and, of course, during the examination 
of freshmen, there would be emergency appendectomies and other 
emergencies, so that we had to do surgery at night, plus the 
entrance examinations and other things. I worked full time 
examining freshmen and we didn’t try to do it like they do in 
Davis, all in two or three days. We scattered it out for about 
three weeks, taking much more time with each student, so that 
either I was examining or I was working in the clinic or I was 
giving anesthetics or in the laboratory all day during that 
three-week period. There was no half time about it but then 
they did give me something extra—I think my salary was raised to 
sixty-five dollars a month for giving the anesthetics. It was 
an interesting family group. We all worked together and it was 
a pleasure to be there. The old infirmary staff of Miss Sherman, 
who was superintendent, and the other women were tremendously 
helpful to a fresh medical graduate, who had never been told what 
to do for chilblains or these little common things that would come 
in. I’d run in to Mrs. Calder, who was in charge of the surgical 
part of the clinic, and say, "What on earth do you do for chil¬ 
blains?" She was always a great help. 

And how long did you remain in this capacity? 

I was there until I became ill in the spring of 1918. When war 
came, we lost a good many of our men, but it didn’t seem that 
the pressure let up any among the patients in the infirmary. 

We were asked to give courses in first aid here, there, and the 
other place. Meanwhile, I had the children’s clinic in West 
Berkeley and so there were no free moments and I guess it was 
just too much, so I finally cracked up that next spring. We had 
been married in June, 1917, and Tracy left for the service in 
September. The following spring I came down with severe pleurisy. 

I didn’t tell about the formation of the West Berkeley clinic. 
There was a Berkeley Dispensary, so-called, run by private funds, 
plus some, I guess, from the city. Dr. Moody, professor of anat¬ 
omy under whom I had worked, was head of the board of the Berkeley 
Dispensary. He called me into his office ore day and said, "You 
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know, Ruth, you shouldn’t give up pediatrics; it’s a great mis¬ 
take. And he added, ”We need a children’s clinic in the Berkeley 
Dispensary; would you consider starting it?” I said, ”Yes, I’d 
like to. So I started a children’s clinic down there one morn¬ 
ing a week and at that time it was not just little babies. We 
had quite a number of patients who would come in. Somebody had 
donated a room at Alta Bates Hospital for children, so I had two 
beds in this room, and when I had a child that I felt needed to 
be hospitalized, I could put it in Alta Bates Hospital. It really 
kept me refreshed on pediatrics. It was an experience I enjoyed 
very much. I still remember Dexter Richards, Sr., who had the 
surgical clinic meeting at the same time as the baby clinic, 
putting his head in the door—”Can’t you keep those brats quiet?”— 


more or less teasing me. But the clinic was really quite a suc¬ 
cess. At that time the Berkeley Dispensary was in an old house 
on University Avenue west of San Pablo Avenue. A few years later 
a new dispensary building was built and was really very nicely 
equipped., I think it’s now run entirely by the city, but it’s 
still in existence. 


Matters of Health 


Tracy was in Texas and had found out that he was not being sent 
overseas, so it would be possible for me to go down to San 
Antonio and spend the summer with him while continuing to rest. 

I had it all arranged to do so and was all ready—ticket bought, 
trunk packed and ready to go the following morning when Dr. 

Paroni came in to see me that evening and said, ”I’ve just had 
a conversation with Dr. Evans” (who was the lung specialist to 
whom I had been going in San Francisco), ”and he said, ’Will you 
please go over and tell Ruth I cannot let her go? I’ve arranged 
for a room for her at Pottinger’s Sanitorium in Monrovia.’” So 
instead of going to Texas, I went to the sanitorium for three or 
four months. It was a bitter pill to take because I really wasn’t 
critically ill. I had pleurisy, was running a temperature, some 
cough. They never found the TB organisms, but I was very toxic 
and, of course, that was my salvation; I had the symptoms before 
I was really too ill. Meanwhile, Tracy’s father had died and in 
September Tracy had to come back to Berkeley to attend to some busi¬ 
ness, so I had pursuaded Dr. Pottinger at the sanitorium that it 
would be all right for me to go down to Texas that fall. He 
didn’t approve really but finally said that I could go. So 
Tracy came from Texas and took me home to Berkeley, attended to 
business connected with his father’s death, got some clothes, 
etc., for me and then went down to Texas right during the peak 
of the 1917 flu epidemic. I was in bed in a compartment on the 
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train and had meals served there, so as not to have contact with 
people. We got to San Antonio and Tracy found orders from the 
laboratory unit, with which he was connected, to report that 
afternoon to go to Austin. Well, we had just arrived. I had no 
place to stay. I was in bed, so he rented a Red Cross car or 
was given one and from them got the names of several places 
in San Antonio that might be willing to take me. Finally, he 
came back to where I had gone to bed in the hotel and said, "I 
think I’ve found a place.” He said, "They have a sleeping porch 
and a nice big bedroom and they’re willing to serve your break¬ 
fast in bed if you can come down for dinner." So he moved me 
out and I got settled. They put up a bed on the porch. The 
commanding officer of the lab unit allowed Tracy to take the 
train to Austin the next day instead of going in his laboratory 
car, so he left the next morning. Miss Ellie and Miss Amelia 
were German spinsters and had this small boarding house. They 
really took wonderful care of me, and it wasn’t long before I 
was getting up every day. I was allowed to walk each day. Dr. 
Pottinger had referred me to a doctor in San Antonio. I reported 
to him and gradually was allowed to be out of bed more and more. 

We came home in January after the war had ended. 

And you were over the pleurisy? 

Well, yes, I was supposedly all right and got going again. But 
there were no drugs, remember. Curing of tuberculosis, at that 
time, was entirely by rest, fresh air and good food. 

Well, when you say tuberculosis, was this synonymous with 
pleurisy? 

Oh, yes. Pleurisy was a symptom of tuberculosis. 

How long was it before your tuberculosis was entirely arrested? 

Well, we came home and stayed at mother’s in the room which I 
had had after Tracy went to the war. We began looking for a 

house to move to and found one and moved in June. The house 

was terribly dirty and we had to clean it up. It was a furnished 
house near transportation and the campus. We’d hardly gotten 
settled before my temperature started up again. We were in that 

house a month and the woman who owned it decided to sell, so it 

was necessary to find a place to move into. Everybody was home 
from the war by then and houses were very difficult to find. 
Finally, Tracy went out house hunting and found a place. We had 
overnight to decide whether we would take it or not. It was near 
transportation, near a shopping center and was within a reasonable 
distance from the campus, but was not furnished. So we practi- 
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finance it. Well, we took our hard-earned Liberty bonds, which 
were then selling for about eighty dollars or less, for a down 
payment and bought the house and then moved into it. We had 
almost no furniture because we’d had a furnished house for the 
three months that we had lived in a house when we were first 
married. What furniture we had was scattered all around Piedmont 
and Berkeley. Tracy, his brother and a friend got us moved. 

Mother donated a few things. We didn’t have any living room 
furniture but Tracy built a big table (a work table) and we used 
one bedroom as a study. Mother gave us a couch for the study 
and that was the only living room we had. I think we did have 
a little rug in the living room and we lay on the rug enjoying 
the fire in the fireplace, on the night of the day we moved. 

It was quite an experience. 

The following spring, after months spent mostly in bed, Dr. 
Evans, the specialist in San Francisco, finally said, ’’You know 
you aren’t really any worse, but you’re no better. I think you’ve 
got to go to a sanitorium again.” Of course, all the time they 
were trying to get me back onto the campus and I think I did go 
back for a while that first fall we were in our home; but that 
didn’t work and rest was in order. By the next spring Dr. Evans 
said, ’’Why don’t you get in touch with Dr. Bush?” (Chesley Bush 
had graduated in medicine the year ahead of me.) I knew him fairly 
well. He had been a patient at Colfax TB Sanitorium between his 
junior and senior years in med school. He was then director of 
the Alameda County TB hospital out in the Livermore Valley, and 
had offices downtown in Oakland once a week. This was in the 
spring of 1920. So I went down to see him and he didn’t suggest 
that I go to the sanitorium. He said, ’’Let’s try it at home. It 
depends greatly upon your husband—what his attitude is—whether 
you can stay in bed at home and recover.” So we did try it at 
home and I was in bed that time for about six months as I was 
previously. Then, when Dr. Bush thought the TB was arrested, I 
went back to the campus to work. Dr. Cunningham, who was then 
physician for women, said, ”1 have the perfect job for you. You 
won’t be exposed to clinic patients; you can have your own appoint¬ 
ments. It’s the follow-up work on the abnormalities we find during 
entrance examinations.” So I started work and all was going well 
but it was the peak of the second flu epidemic in 1922, and I 
contracted it. I didn’t know then that I was pregnant. All in 
all, I was in bed again for a number of months. After I had 
recovered from the acute symptoms of the flu, my fever continued 
for weeks, rising every afternoon. I responded with temperature 
(my usual reaction). Finally, I miscarried, as so often happened 
in those early flu epidemics. That summer, I went over to see 
Dr. Bush as I was thoroughly discouraged because I didn’t recover 
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my strength. He said, "Now listen! You have had the flu and a 
pregnancy; you are mighty lucky to be here at all." From that 
time on, my health improved. During these periods of my forced 
inactivity, Tracy was working so hard to try to keep the house 
running and take care of me, with very inadequate help. My 
morale was quite low. Dr. Lucas had been asked to write a 
course for the extension division on prenatal and child care. 

He didn’t want to do it, so suggested to the University Extension 
that I do it. While in bed, I wrote this extension course which 
went on for many years, even after we came up to Davis. Finally, 
the Children’s Bureau of the federal government got out its 
excellent bulletins on infant and prenatal care and it was no 
longer necessary for the extension division to carry on this course, 
so it just died of old age. 

Now, when you and your husband came to Davis in 1923, you began 
to give medical care to babies. Would you describe just what 
occurred? 
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V MEDICAL ACTIVITES IN DAVIS 


I didn’t say anything about having a degree in medicine when 
I came up here, because I had been out of active practice most 
of the time for quite a number of years. When it became known, 
two of the young mothers came to me and said, M You T ve just got 
to take care of our babies." By that time, there was no one in 
the county doing such work. There had been a woman physician 
at the Woodland clinic who conducted a well baby clinic but she 
left; so mothers went to Sacramento for pediatric care. I de¬ 
vised a scheme of giving care by the year (just supervisory 
care). From those two initial infants, my practice developed 
rapidly into quite a little practice. Particularly during the 
war when we had so many young mothers in Davis who were strangers, 
I was extremely busy. It was a very pleasant type of practice 
because of the social relations associated with it. I came to 
know so many young mothers. Some of them in time had four and 
five babies in their family so we grew to know each other very 
well; they are still some of my best friends here in Davis. I 
gave up my practice when Tracy was in bed at home after his 
heart attack; crying babies didn’t seem to be quite the practical 
thing to have around. 

And that was when—about 1966? 

He suffered his heart attack on April 19, 1965. 

Your office then was in your home? 

My office was Tracy’s study because he was gone during the day; 
so I used it in the daytime and it worked out very well. 

What other medical activities did you engage in here in Davis? 

My first connection was with the Health Department which was a 
very limited one at that time, consisting of a half-time health 
officer and one public health nurse. When more interest in 
child health developed, pre-school examinations were then given 
in some of the country schools. I was asked to give them. 
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These were done during the spring before the children started 
school and were initially conducted in the schools. Later, child 
care centers or well baby clinics were set up and I was asked to 
take the clinic in Clarksburg. That was my first one and that’s 
almost more years ago than I can remember. It was, I know, 
before World War II. It was sometime in the ’30s, I think. Then 
more of these child care centers were established. One was 
started in Broderick where there was the greatest need, but it 
became so crowded by many mothers coming from Bryte and the West 
Sacramento area that we decided we’d have a clinic in Bryte and 
later another in West Sacramento. Then I went to those formed 
in Yolo and Knights Landing. During the war, I helped also in 
the Health Department with the examination and immunization of 
school children throughout the county because we felt that, 
with the shortage of doctors, we could help most by preventing 
epidemics. So those war years were very busy. I would often 
drive to the clinics or nurses would take me to various places— 
Dunnigan, Rumsey—all over the county. This was in addition to 
the regular baby clinics and my private practice. I really 
don’t know how many I had but I limited my practice in Davis to 
Tuesdays, as much as possible; on the other days, I was wandering 
here and there. 

If children became very ill, would you refer? 

I always referred them to someone else. Referral was my responsi¬ 
bility and fortunately I was able to refer them before critical 
need developed. 

I’m curious. What did you charge? What was your charge for the 
year? 

Fifty dollars. 

And what was your pay when you were a health officer of Yolo 
County, or assistant county health officer, actually? What 
did you get paid, do you remember? 

I’d have to look that up. It wasn’t very munificent, twenty 
dollars a month. At first, I think I was paid not more than ten 
dollars if that, for a clinic, and by the time I went down to 
Clarksburg and back, it was afternoon before I got home. Then 
these clinics became so large they would run over the lunch hour 
and we even had to get lunch down in Clarksburg rather than come 
home, because there would be more children to see in the after¬ 
noon. It was not until 1945 that the amount paid per clinic was 
increased to fifteen dollars for at least three hours, plus an 
hour going and coming with no mileage allowance. 
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It might work out that you were getting all of twenty-five cents 
a call? 

Oh, something like that and, of course, the thing I liked most 
about my type of practice in Davis was that, if a child needed 
to be seen every day, I could see it and not worry about its 
costing the mother something. I did make some home calls but 
they weren’t very often necessary. Gradually, I worked into 
allergies, a very difficult thing with babies, requiring complete 
cooperation from the mother and frequent calls. I think the other 
doctors liked to get out of it, so if a baby had severe eczema 
or other symptoms which might be due to allergies, they would 
refer it to me. 

Had your background prepared you for that or was it necessary 
for more studies? 

Well, I never took formal courses but went to UC medical school 
for pediatric rounds, as often as possible. When we were in the 
East, I visited clinics and hospitals and when we were in Europe, 

I had contacts in London and spent quite a bit of time going to 
the various hospitals, particularly to the children’s clinics. 

Then I tried to go down for rounds in San Francisco with the 
pediatrics department, maybe once a month or something like that, 
as often as I could. But otherwise, it was just what I did on 
my own and by experience. And it was quite a new thing. When 
I was interning, allergies in foods were something that were 
really not known; so when I started, it was a new field. 

What side of the controversy were you on? Is it best for a 
mother to breast-feed her youngster or to use a bottle? 

By all means, by all means breast-feed. It’s only very rarely 
that you will find a child that’s allergic to breast milk and 
a doctor in New York (a pediatrician) told me that if you could 
keep a baby on the breast or off commercial milk for its first 
six weeks, it might never develop allergy to other milk. This 
became possible when formulas were developed, made up of the 
amino acids which are completely digested proteins of milk and 
babies thrive on them. This pediatrician started every baby 
that couldn’t be breast-fed on the amino acid formula. 

Did you continue to examine girl students here at Davis? 

Yes, that was another thing. When we came to Davis, Dr. Bates 
was the head of the student infirmary and also gave a course 
in hygiene which was then required by the University. He hated 
correcting the papers, so he said, ’’You’ve done this in Berkeley. 
Won’t you correct my papers for me?” So that was my first contact 
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Storer: 

with the student health service. When a few girl students came, 
he said, "Come over and examine these girls," and so I did that. 

Dr. T. E. Cooper had come to Davis to assist Dr. Bates at the 
same time that we came in 1923 and followed Dr. Bates as student 
physician. 

Dickman: 

This is the father of the present Dr. Thomas Cooper? 

Storer: 

Yes. Then there were more students and fewer people to help 
and it was hard to get other people in; so they decided I could 
check the blood pressure, heart and lungs of the boys. I did 
that and then there got to be enough girls to warrant my examin¬ 
ation of girls only. From that, it grew to a point where several 
women were needed. They had never kept women entirely for exam¬ 
ining the girls, the men helped out. We would sometimes have 
four and five people in one great big room, each one in a little 
cubicle examining students, and there would be perhaps two women 
and two or three men physicians, according to what Dr. Cooper 
could get. I continued this work until the late 1 60s when 

I told them that I thought I T d been examining entering students 
for over fifty years and maybe it was time to stop. 

Dickman: 

And that was about the autumn of 1966, I believe. 

Storer: 

No, it was later than that, at least 1970. 

Dickman: 

Did you do any teaching? 

Storer: 

Yes, I taught in Berkeley as one of my jobs—first aid and home 
care of the sick. Later I assisted Dr. Agnes Faye Morgan in a 
seminar on child nutrition. Then I was asked by the home econ¬ 
omics department in Davis the year after it was formed (it was 
a non-degree course) if I would teach child care and development. 

I said I would consider it if it were half time, because I 
wouldn’t give up my medical and clinical work to do this; so I 
taught for two years—physiology and hygiene one semester and 
child growth and development the next semester—to the girl 
students who registered in home economics. When it was decided 
to initiate degree work and it was going to be necessary to 
teach on a full-time basis, I just resigned. I think I was 
called a lecturer in home economics. The reason that I was 
asked to do it was that Dr. Harriet Morgan, who was the head, 
came from Cornell where they had a practice cottage with an 
infant in residence. The girls lived in this cottage a certain 
number of months and had this infant to take care of. Dr. Morgan 
had hoped to do this in Davis but it never materialized. A 
practice cottage was started but there was never a baby in it. 

Dr. Maxwell and I did have a small nursery school two mornings 
a week. 


I 
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Dickman: 

Did you then retire from nearly all of your medical duties at 
about the same time, 1965? 

Storer: 

No, I kept up well baby clinics. I did relinquish the more 
difficult clinics when they could get other doctors to take 
over. It was almost impossible to find a doctor who was willing. 
They would take the clinics when they were getting established 
and then, as soon as their own practice was developed, they didn’t 
want to do anything with the clinic. So I continued in Clarksburg 
and Bryte until just before my eightieth birthday. 

Dickman: 

For goodness sakes. 

Storer: 

We had an amusing incident at our Clarksburg clinic. My arrange¬ 
ment when I first went down there was that somebody, a nurse, 
would take me down, because that was a lonely road along the 
levee and in foggy, winter weather I didn’t want to drive it 
alone. One of the county nurses had always taken me down to 
Clarksburg coming from Woodland or around here so it didn’t seem 
to be anything very difficult. When Dr. Bauer came, it seemed that 
the only nurse that he had for my area would have had to come from 
Sacramento over here to get me and then drive to Clarksburg and 
bring me home afterward. He said that wasn’t possible; he wasn’t 
going to do that. I said, ’’All right, I don’t mind. I just won’t 
go. I am not driving on that road all alone in the morning fog 
and that’s it!” So they asked down at Clarksburg community. I 
said I’d drive to West Sacramento and leave my car if someone 
from Clarksburg would meet me in the morning and either that per¬ 
son or someone else would return me to my car in the afternoon. 

Even such persons as Gus Olson, a regent of the University, was 
one of those who used to pick me up, or his son or the son’s 
wife, etc. So I think they valued my work down there. 

Dickman: 

I understand they valued your work here so much. Wasn’t there a 
party given by the children of your children? What was that? 

Storer: 

No, it wasn’t a big party but two of the mothers whose children 

I had taken care of planned a luncheon at the Nut Tree for me. 

They got together a number of the more recent mothers whom I 
had known most intimately and we had a lovely luncheon. They 
gave me a book with pictures of their children. 


Dickman: 

Other Activities 

While all this was going on, as busy as you were, you also had 
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Dickman: 

Storer: 


Dickman: 

Storer: 


Dickman: 

Storer: 


activities with clubs and organizations that had considerable 
significance? 

Well, one thing I didn’t do. I never went regularly to the 
county medical meetings. I was the only woman physician in 
Yolo County. There were none in Colusa County. Although the 
men were always very nice to me, I knew that they didn’t care 
to have me present, so I didn’t go. Sometimes, for something 
special, they’d ask me to come over and I would go. But my 
medical affiliations were not very great. I guess the year 
after we came to Davis, I went into the little local women’s 
club and have been active in that since 1924. Then Farm Circle 
was small but very active at that time and I remember being in 
charge of programs year after year, because I had contacts with 
people in Berkeley whom I could get to come to Davis for nothing. 
Then I’ve always belonged to AAUW because soon after we were 
married they were making a plea for people to take out life 
memberships so that the money could be invested in Liberty bonds. 

AAUW is American University Women? 

American Association of University Women. The money for the 
life membership would be invested in Liberty bonds and I thought 
that would be a pretty good investment. I could give them a 
Liberty bond and pay my life membership, and so, I think for 
one hundred dollars, I’ve been a member of AAUW all these years— 
that is, a member of the San Francisco Bay chapter and the national. 
For a long while Sacramento branch never sent me a dues notice, but 
now I pay the local dues in Sacramento. My national membership 
stands. That seems to be most of the organizations. We were go¬ 
ing to talk about Prytanean, which was another thing. 

Yes. 

Being in science subjects principally, my contact with girl 
students on the University campus at Berkeley was limited. I 
knew the ones I knew very well, but I didn’t know too many in 
English and history and so forth, and those did not know of my 
activities in the science fields. So it wasn’t until I was 
working at the student infirmary that I was asked to be an honor¬ 
ary member of Prytanean. I never was an active member. Then, 
after we began to have a few more girls on the Davis campus. 

Rose Gilmore, who had been superintendent of the dormitories here 
and then moved back to Berkeley to be superintendent of Bowles 
Hall, kept saying, "You know Davis is now big enough to have 
Prytanean." Susan Regan, who became the dean of women, said she 
didn’t think that the girls were ready yet—that there would not 
be enough active ones to start it. A few years later she said. 
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Storer: 

"I think now we have a nucleus to start Prytanean if the Berkeley 
group wishes to do so." 

Dickman: 

What is Prytanean exactly? 

Storer: 

It is an honor society for women in their junior and senior 
years women who not only are good scholars but have donated a 
great deal of time to service for the University in student 
activities. It’s really a sort of service organization and was 
the first such society in the whole United States. It was 
founded in 1901 under the auspices and encouragement of Mary 

Bennett Ritter who was the first person to give students on the 
Berkeley campus any medical attention. The medical attention 
was limited; she didn’t really care for the sick but she examined 
those who were ill, and things of that sort, and was a wonderful 
advisor for students. So she and this nucleus of seniors in 
Berkeley decided that some type of organization should be founded 
and they did this in 1901. It is still going. The activities 
are sometimes strong and sometimes not so strong, but the Prytanean 
alumnae on the Berkeley campus form a wonderful organization. They 
had a house for girl students; they struggled hard to raise the 
money and finally they owned it. They rented it for a long while. 
It gave girl students a place where they could live for the least 
possible cost and it was a wonderful place to live. They had a 
woman always in charge, but finally the need seemed to be less 
and less. So Ritter Hall (which was an old home near the campus 
that had been made over) was sold for some eighty thousand dollars 
and that comprises a fund which earns a fairly good interest. Now 
they have taken on new projects that require more money so they 
are again a money-raising concern. Their efforts are usually 
successful. For instance, they made over a thousand dollars on 
two house tours this spring. 

Dickman: 

How about the Davis chapter then—did you help organize it? 

Storer: 

Well yes, we met with active alumnae members in Berkeley to 
discuss the matter and found that they were interested in having 
a Prytanean Society in Davis. So Prytanean was founded here in 
1947, twenty-five years ago last year. So it’s been twenty-six 
years now on the Davis campus. Of that group, Lois Spafford 
and Harriet Prato were members of the first twenty girls who 
formed Prytanean on this campus. Susan Regan spent unlimited 
time with them, helping them with ideas for projects and attend¬ 
ing their meetings—a real inspiration to the group. I helped 
as much as I could. Rae Hagan, Mrs. Russell Robinson and Marie 
Plant had all been Berkeley Prytaneans and we and a few others 
formed a small alumnae group which tried to assist the active 
girls in their projects. So now we have a sizable alumnae group 
in Davis because a number of girls (our own girls) who were 
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Storer: 

active here are now living in Davis and are active alumnae. 

Dickman: 

Does the Davis chapter have a name? 

Storer: 

There is no chapter. Berkeley was the mother of Prytanean. 

Then the society was started on the UCLA campus; Davis was the 
third; and UC Riverside was the fourth. 

Dickman: 

I see. 

Storer: 

It is entirely Californian. It was started in Berkeley and is 
only in branches of the University of California, but not in 
all of them. They have never seemed to want it at Santa 

Barbara and, of course, Irvine, San Diego and Santa Cruz are 
quite new. Prytanean alumnae in the bay area are the strong 
group. There are about a thousand members there—I mean alumnae 
members. 

Dickman: 

What was your social life like then? Was there much time for any 
in Davis? 

Storer: 

In Davis, well, of course, there were no amusements except those 
we made for ourselves and I think sometimes it was more fun than 
the things they have now. Davis was a great card-playing town 
and, when I first came here, people said, "Oh, you’ve got to 
play bridge. You just can’t do anything but play bridge." Well, 

I never had had much time to play bridge or cards and wasn’t very 
much interested. At that time, they had huge parties (bridge 
parties) which most of the women of the town attended. You’d have 
a hundred or so. If houses weren’t big enough, they would have 
afternoon and evening affairs or they’d have two or three suc¬ 
cessive afternoons. Oh, they were big affairs but they finally 
ran out. I could guess maybe ten years ago. The town and uni¬ 
versity just got too big. You couldn’t invite everybody you knew 
and what was more, you didn’t know everybody. Davis had changed. 
They even had them in the hotels, over at El Rancho or in Sacra¬ 
mento. I remember two friends and I had a garden party for more 
than ninety which caused quite a sensation. We divided the group 
into three units to play bridge and it came off very nicely, but 
those big parties are over. The Faculty Club was founded the 
year that we came here and it had something social once a month, 
plus the Christmas dinner (Goose Stew) and the Steak Bake and oh, 
there were lots of social events of a very minor type. 

Dickman: 

Storer: 

Any dancing? 

Yes. It was about 1930 that a group of us got interested in 
old-fashioned dances. We used to meet at least once a month 
(sometimes twice a month) all during the winter. There were 


Storer: 
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Storer: 

about sixteen couples in all. Three sets were all any house 
would hold and we danced in the homes of members. We tried the 
Boy Scout cabin but the concrete floor wore us out. Then we 
tried one of the fraternal organization lodges on G Street, 
upstairs. I remember Mr. Roessler (who had had a background in 
architecture) went downstairs and when he looked up and saw the 
whole building kind of chattering—the Roesslers never went 
again to a dance in that hall! But we had really quite a diffi¬ 
cult time finding a place where we could have more than the three 
sets. We originally had danced in the old classroom building and 
then that was condemned and finally torn down. The group was in 
existence until, oh, I guess in the 1940s sometime. Tracy knows 
better than I. We still have the phono records we used. 

Dickman: 

In the years past, particularly in Davis, did you do much read¬ 
ing for pleasure? 

Storer: 

Yes, I f ve always read a good deal until recently when my eyes 
seem to object very much. 

Dickman: 

What do you enjoy reading? 

Storer: 

Everything. 

Dickman: 

Fiction, nonfiction? 

Storer: 

Yes, I would say about an equal amount, I suppose. I was always 
very much interested in current events. In fact, at one time, 
we had an excellent group in current events led by one of the 
faculty wives, who was a graduate in political science and had 
a master’s degree from Berkeley and a Ph.D. from Brookings 
Institute. She gave us what was really a wonderful regular 
course in current events. 

Dickman: 

When did you get interested in gardening? 

Storer: 

Oh, always, I guess. Mother always tried to have a garden and 
used to give me seeds to plant and I used to help her but there 
wasn’t much time, of course, when I was in college and living 
in Berkeley or San Francisco. After we bought our own home and 

I was able to be up and do things, I spent a great deal of time 
in the garden because, after having been away from people so 
much, I found that social things were very exhausting. Gardening 
was a much better thing for me to do than to try to go out too 
much. Then we moved to Davis and it has just become more and 
more, I guess, of a hobby. 

Dickman: 

Have you exhibited? Do you specialize in any particular thing? 
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Storer: 

Well, when we had the first Garden Club here in Davis it was a 
very active concern and we had a flower show every spring for 
quite a number of springs. My garden on A Street was new and 
the soil was excellent. Oh yes, all of us exhibited. I have 
many ribbons that I won for this, that, and the other thing. 

But it just finally got to be too much of a chore to put on 
this show, so it was stopped and the Garden Club finally died. 

The only thing now is the small group in the Leisure Hour Club 
of which I’ve been chairman, but there are too many organizations 
in Davis now! Farm Circle has its sections, too, its home and 
garden section, and there are just too many things to belong to. 

Dickman: 

Did you have much interest in cooking? 

Storer: 

Oh, I’ve always enjoyed it and, of course, you know for many 
years there was no place to eat in Davis. If you had visiting 
persons up from Berkeley or elsewhere, there was no place except 
the university cafeteria for them to eat in; so you were always 
ready for unexpected company. I remember one day I had about 
five extras for lunch when I didn’t know anybody was coming. 

We kept a full cupboard because it wasn’t always easy to get 
downtown. There were just no stores except downtown; but I 
guess my New England mother had trained me to have large quanti¬ 
ties on hand, so I always bought enough. Father used to buy 
flour by the hundred pound sacks. I didn’t quite do that, but 
yes, I’ve always enjoyed cooking. 

Dickman: 

Were you able to go with your husband on his field trips or 
did it conflict with your own schedule? 

Storer: 

No, I always planned to go. We usually took a month in the sum¬ 
mer and were away from home, usually in the mountains. It was 
during summers that he made a plant and animal survey of all 
the mountain passes. 

Dickman: 

And you enjoyed this? 

Storer: 

Very much. I think camping is the best kind of a vacation there 
is. 

Dickman: 

I agree. 

Storer: 

But in those days, it was—you didn’t have to worry about other 
people nor about the safety of your camp. We would start in on 
one pass over the Sierras at about six thousand feet and stay 
for a week or ten days; then we’d go up higher and do the same 
thing. Sometimes, we wouldn’t see a soul for two weeks at a 
time—but those places are gone. 
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Dickman: 

Did you do this often with other couples? Did you do it once 
with the Briggs? (The late Fred Briggs, professor of agronomy, 
and dean of the College of Agriculture, UC Davis.) 

Storer: 

We once went on a pack trip into the high mountain country with 
the Briggs; but no, usually we did it alone. We had a student 
with us one year who helped with the collecting while my husband 
was building up the study collection on the campus and I learned 
how much a student could eat. It more than doubled what I had 
to cook for each meal! 

Dickman: 

Did you help with specimens? 

Storer: 

\ 

No, that was one thing I never learned to do. I was told early 
that was something I was not to learn to do. But I did help 
with botanizing and the like. 

Dickman: 

Well, you certainly got to recognize both flora and fauna, didn’t 
you? 

Storer: 

Yes, but of course, it was too easy for me to say, ’’What’s that?* 7 
So I didn’t really learn the birds or birdsongs as well as I 
should, because I could just ask what it was. Then you don’t 
remember so well. Once in a while Tracy would get provoked, but 
the one saving grace was that he could never remember the names of 
small flowering plants. He knew all the shrubs and trees but the 
names of little things he could never remember. So he was always 
having to ask me, ’’What’s that?” 

Dickman: 

Beautiful! 
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Dickman: 

Storer: 


Dickman: 

Storer: 


APPENDIX A 


The Storer Study Room 


Well, this is a description of the study of Professor Tracy I. 
Storer where we conducted our oral history interviews. The 
desk is from where? 

Well, there actually are two desks. There's the smaller one 
that I had for many years at the place on A Street on which I 
wrote General Zoology and quite a bit of other book manuscripts. 
When we moved to 619 Oak Avenue in 1969 the former owner left 
me the bottom from a huge rolltop which was about sixty-six-by 
thirty-three inches, I think, and it's a magnificent big spread 
for all kinds of paper. Now, about the other equipment gradually 
acquired, there is a desk chair given to me by my wife so I 
would have a proper place to sit when I was doing desk work and 
the usual accoutrements of a writer, a typewriter and a filing 
cabinet. 


What is in the glass cabinet? 

Well that pertains to a hobby of small animals. Naturally 
being a zoologist people have given me little animals of one 
kind or another over the years. I have bought very few because 
I knew I'd run out of house space if I didn't stop; but one ay 
in Washington, D. C., I went with a friend into a department 
store and we found a whole bin of little replicas o ossi . 
reptiles very neatly done and on the bottom of each was imprinted 
the generic name and the total length in feet. I think t ey are 
based on a bunch of similar models from the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York but these were about twenty cents a 
piece. So I outfitted with all of the Mesozoic reptiles that they 

had. 


Dickman: And your favorite rat? 
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Storer: 


Dickman: 

Storer: 


Dickman: 

Storer: 


Dickman: 
Storer: 

Dickman: 


There's a little bit more than that. Lloyd Tevis was my companion 
on The California Grizzly in 1955, and before that he had worked 
at the Hastings Reservation of UC down below Carmel with Jean M. 
Linsdale on a book on the wood rat which was published by UC Press. 
Lloyd had an artist friend who wanted to do something for the wood 
rat book and so he said, "Let me draw you an illustration," and he 
executed on stone a very excellent portrayal of a mound for the 
wood rat. About twelve prints were taken from the stone which 
then was varnished. The last I knew, it was in the wall of the 
patio of Lloyd’s parents’ home in Carmel just below the mission. 

So that’s a rather scarce item over there on the wall. 

Yes, indeed. Now over the fireplace is the grizzly bear that is 
now on the state flag. Is that the— 

Yes, this is one of four bas-reliefs in metal that I know that 
Tevis and I located when we were working on our book. The pat¬ 
tern is pretty much the same. They are of different metals. I 
have one that I picked up in an antique store in Truckee in 1954. 

The store contents had come up from San Francisco and this one 
looks as though it was done of pot metal which is an easy casting 
material. There is a second in the Shasta Museum at the little 
town of Shasta west of Redding. There is a third in the hands 
of my long time historical student friend Frances Farquhar in 
Berkeley who purchased it in a store on McAllister Street many years 
ago and the fourth is in the Union Iron Works. I have not seen the 
last. 

Are they identical? 

No. They are more or less alike but Tevis and I twice broadcasted 
the word that we knew nothing about the origin or purpose of these 
things and we would be glad to be informed and not one iota of in¬ 
formation has come up. They resemble illustrations done by Charles 
Nahl, a very competent artist in San Francisco who was contemporary 
with the grizzly, and they could even have been drawn from some 
of the captives that our friend Grizzly Adams maintained in San 
Francisco in 1860. But that’s all conjecture. 

Are they zoologically accurate? 

They’re pretty good. Nahl had a better illustration than the boys 
who generated the flag. 

Now over on the right is a cartoon of a bear very affectionately 
putting his arms around you. Who did that? That was on your 
eightieth birthday. "Maybe you can accomplish something in the 
next eighty?" What was the occasion of this happy birthday cartoon 
with love from Milton and Mary? 
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Storer: 

All right, Milton D. Miller came to the Davis campus in the latter 
1920s as a freshman student and in his later years as an under¬ 
graduate, had his wife Mary with him and they became very warm 
friends of ours and they actually stayed in our house on A Street 
post-war for about six months when they were trying to find a 
location. Milton had a son-in-law who is a commercial artist 
and after we moved into the house on Oak Avenue he surreptitiously 
got a hold of his son-in-law Larry and filled him with ideas about 
me and my belongings. So you see the big desk that I inherited— 
on the desk is an open copy of our book The California Grizzly 
and the four bears that are variously included in this scene each 
apparently has a somewhat different idea about the book and its 
author because at least one of them—the big fellow that T s lean¬ 
ing over me—is not entirely sure that he approves of what was 
done and there is one of the smaller ones that just by his facial 
expression implies not having anything to do with it. Now down 
in front—this by the way was for my eightieth birthday—down in 
front Brer Rabbit is joining a multitude of two or three animals 
from General Zoology and then in the immediate front there are 
two little mice with earphones on and they’re having a rerun of 
Ruth’s eightieth birthday where she’s wearing her lei. So that’s 
quite a treasure. 

Dickman: 

And what about the giraffe? What is its significance? 

Storer: 

Well, the animals in there are something on which I don’t need 
to take the fifth amendment but I won’t comment there—some of 
them are all okay and some of them are a little bit peculiar. 

Now the study otherwise contains a working collection. Behind 
my desk are a set of my books from the beginning which now oc¬ 
cupies a little over three feet and then an encyclopedia and a 
variety of reference volumes that are constantly consulted for de¬ 
tails . 

Dickman: 

The Encyclopedia Americana? 

Storer: 

Yes. 

Dickman: 

What edition? 

Storer: 

Well, I don’t know how you can tell because that encyclopedia is 
reworked constantly. Ten or more years ago I was asked by the 
Americana people to scrutinize their references in articles on 
vertebrate animals except birds. Somebody else was to do the 
birds. So I had about a thousand references and I was to say, 
’’Continue, modify, rewrite, move elsewhere or kill.” So I made 
my comments and as a necessity in my scrutiny the company sent 
this set of the encyclopedia. 
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Storer: 

And a fair number of the proposals that I made at that time have 
been put into effect as I see them in later printings of the 
encyclopedia. 

Dickman: 

Now the fireplace itself looks well used. Those pine cones are 
the largest I have ever seen. They are decorative I expect. 

Storer: 

They are entirely decorative. For a goodly number of years as 

Ruth and I went to the mountains we would search out cones of 
various trees in the Sierra Nevada. At one time we had a col¬ 
lection that represented practically all of the species except 
for the firs because those are very difficult to obtain because 
they go to pieces before they fall. And the three big ones that 
you see here are of the sugar pine whose cone is the most magni¬ 
ficent and very much sought after as a cabin decoration. So we 
have, over the years, selected big sugar pine cones and then when 
we got bigger ones we discarded the earlier ones and so on. 

Dickman: 

And the bellows are to help the fire along? 

Storer: 

Yes, that’s it—just an extra cold wind. 

Dickman: 

Do you have the fire going in the wintertime? 

Storer: 

Oh, partly some days. 

Dickman: 

And then a series of photographs of animals. 

Storer: 

And outdoor scenes. Well, these are all from my own negatives 
taken over the years in a variety of places—some at the San 

Diego Zoo, namely the kiwi from New Zealand where I was permit¬ 
ted to go into the cage with the curator of birds. 

Dickman: 

Is that when Belle Benchley was the curator? 

Storer: 

No, this was after Charlie Schroeder became the director. And 
then the koala was taken during the early days of koala at San 
Diego and the third picture down there is of a little chevrotain 
deer from East Asia that had been born and was twenty-four hours 
of age and was up in the veterinarian’s laboratory under special 
care. The picture of porcupines contains three adults and young 
of the species from Africa and the picture of a rattlesnake is 
one I took with a little hand camera in 1928 in the San Bernardino 
Mountains. That rattlesnake traveled home in an oversized coffee 
can and was a member of our department for about ten years when 
the room that he occupied had to be used for students; so he 
became a preserved specimen. And other animal materials are of 
various sorts. After I learned the use of electronic flash I took 
a number of insect pictures and there is a large grasshopper and 
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Storer: 

a much over-enlarged green worm from the tomato plants in our 
garden of former years. And otherwise the scenes are of Cali¬ 
fornia views of one kind or another—only a few of a great many 
that are filed away. Now, the other books involve series on 
general old staple documents on mammals, birds, reptiles, amphi¬ 
bians, fish, a few on insects, quite a bit on California history, 
some on Indians, a large array of books and reference volumes 
for Ruth in connection with her garden work, and then quite a 
bit of general reading, including some old Kipling and a little 
Mark Twain and some of the other old staples of the last century. 

Dickman: 

And the Churchill series. 

Storer: 

Yes, some of that! 

Dickman: 

These Indian baskets are...? 

Storer: 

Ruth 1 s collection. 

Dickman: 

Beautiful! 

Storer: 

They come from Modoc and when she was giving her reminiscences 
she failed to tell you about the Indian woman who came once a week 
to do washing and housecleaning and who usually had a papoose on a 
papoose board that was just stood up in the corner somewhere and 
remained quiet while the mother worked for Ruth’s mother. 

Dickman: 

Well I guess that does it. The room is a very good size and is 
well lighted. 

Storer: 

The room is about sixteen-by-nineteen. 

Dickman: 

And looks out into the beautiful garden and lawn. It has a 
comfortable sofa, in addition to the two chairs, and the two 
desks and also a cart with some potted plants. 

Storer: 

African violets. 

Dickman: 

African violets—I suppose those are changed according to the 
season? 

Storer: 

Well no, they stay on and as some of the plants get decrepit and 
have to be replaced, why, Ruth puts leaves into soil and in a 
few months she may have a working plant and start a new pot. 

Dickman: 

And this room was part of the house originally, it was not ? 

Storer: 

No, this room was added by the second owner, Leon Schmidt, and 
his wife. He was head of the Primate Center and Mrs. Schmidt, 
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Storer: 


Dickman: 
Storer: 


Ida, taught histology in the veterinary school. They both had 
need of work space and this big study had a desk for each of them 
with a fluorescent light on an adjustable arm. They did not have 
the house air-conditioned and so during the summer they used to 
do a good deal of their desk work and microscopy in the base¬ 
ment . 

And then you have your record albums. 

Well those are the old 78 rpms that—we used to sort of treasure 
them—are collector’s items in the main. We had a fairly big 
collection of records in the old days and then when the long- 
playing records came in we gradually replaced them. But these 
particular ones that you see here are some of the choicer perform¬ 
ances by outstanding artists of a past generation. They are mostly 
what were called orthophonic; actually they are recorded in such 
a way that when we put those records on a machine where amplifica¬ 
tion is electronic they have far more detail than we ever suspected 
before. 
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Proebsting: 


APPENDIX B 


The EX Club 

(July 18, 1972. This taped interview with Dr. Tracy Storer 
and Dr. E. Louis Proebsting, professor of pomology emeritus, 

UCD, concerns Dr. Storer T s early acquaintance with Judge 
Shields and with other members of the EX Club. Interviewer 
is Sherry Smith, bibliographic assistant, Department of 
Special Collections, Shields’Library, UCD.) 

An essay club called the n EX Club" was formed by Judge Shields 
and some others soon after World War I. There was a predeces¬ 
sor essay club, but I think Judge Shields was the only holdover 
to the EX Club. My association with the club began in 1924. I 
do not have a record of the membership that year. The first 
one that I have is for the year 1926-27. The personnel at that 
time: Dr. S. E. Simmons, Major J. W. Wooldridge, Mr. S. J. 

Lubin, Mr. Irving Needham, Mr. C. M. Brockhagen, Dr. Charles 
Von Geldern, Judge Peter J. Shields, Mr. Corning De Saules, 

Mr. Robert T. Devlin, Dr. W. W. Robbins, Mr. E. N. Evans, Mr. 
Frederick Faulkner, Mr. Arnold Waybur, Dr. E. L. Proebsting 
and Mr. H. C. Bottorff. 

The only one of this group surviving, to my knowledge, 
is Proebsting. In 1930-31, the group consisted of E. L. 
Proebsting, George C. Jensen, Charles J. Lilly, Frederick 
Faulkner, J. W. Wooldridge, Robert T. Devlin, Fred N. Evans, 

W. W. Robbins, J. Lubin, Irving Needham, S. E. Simmons, Charles 
Von Geldern, and Peter J. Shields. Judge Shields was always 
the central figure in the organization. The whole thing re-^ 
volved about him. The unofficial secretary was Major Wooldridge, 
who took care of sending out notices and arranging for our meet¬ 
ings which occurred every two weeks during the winter. We had 
no officers or dues or formal organization. But it was a group 
of people each of whom was interested in discussions of wide- 
ranging topics. The customary format was for one member to 
write a short paper or essay on any topic of his choice, and 
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Proebsting: 


Smith: 
Storer: 


Proebsting: 


then the thing was thrown open for discussion. The paper was 
picked apart. The ideas passed around the table, and we all 
found it very stimulating. We always had a dinner meeting. 

For some years the meetings were held at the Travelers Hotel, 
the shell of which still survives on Fifth and J Streets, 
Sacramento. 

After the hotel deteriorated, we met at various restaurants 
over the years until the Judge was unable to go out for these 
affairs, and then we usually met at his home. The last few 
we had were all at the Judge's home. The organization came 
to a dead halt with the Judge's death. We never met again. 

All right. Professor Storer? 

Just hold it for a minute. All right, then. Storer takes over 
and his first document on the EX Club is the list of essayists 
for the 1932-1933 season. And I will go down the line and 
tell as best I can the activities of the several members. 
Proebsting, of course, professor of pomology at Davis; Major 
Wooldridge, trust officer in the California National Bank; 
Charlie Lilly, editor of The Sacramento Union ; the Judge then 
on the superior bench; Dr. Charles Von Gelder, a practicing 
physician; Fred W. Evans, a city landscape architect; I. Sefton, 
an editorial writer on the Union ; George C. Jensen, then prin¬ 
cipal of the senior high school in Sacramento; Peter Knoles, 
instructor in government and economics at the junior college, 
Frederick Faulkner, once a member of the staff of The Sacramento 
Union and later associated with an insurance company; W. W. 
Robbins, botanist at Davis; Irving Needham—I have no informa¬ 
tion on him or Jess Hession; then Mr. Joe Quire, a graduate of 
Berkeley in 1914; Fred Vickery, a professor of geology at the 
junior college, and Dr. Henry Walter Gibbons, medical director 
of the California State Life Company in Sacramento. 

Then going on a few years, there are occasional other 
names that appear. Rabbi Norman Goldberg should have been 
added in the 1932-33 list. And then there came on, in the 
course of time, G. B. Hjelm—Gustav, U.S. attorney in the Fe 
eral Building in Sacramento. 

Then I find other lists of membership down through the 
years: in 1945, Raymond Newman, a bacteriologist in the State 

Department of Public Health and in 1948, a man named Shuter. 

I don't remember his capacity, but he was out at one of the 
airfields. 


Storer: 


McClellan, I think. 


Then there is Vernon Puryear, who was 
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Storer: 

Proebsting: 

Storer: 


Proebsting: 

Storer: 

Proebsting: 


Storer: 


professor of history and political government and several 
other things on the Davis campus in earlier decades. Here 
comes Lloyd Bruno, a very penetrating teacher of English, I 
guess in the state college. 

He was at Sacramento State. 

Yes, Sacramento State. In 1951 I find mention of Depew (that 
was Myron or Max Depew) later the general managing editor of 
The Sacramento Bee , and shortly his associate, George Helmer, 
who that early was the city editor. Then there was Don Seldeti, 
who was the personnel manager for the McClatchy Enterprise in 
Sacramento. For a brief period Dr. Turrentine Jackson [profes¬ 
sor of history] of the Davis campus was a member, but he didn’t 
remain in very long. Then there was Elmer Plaskett, in 1955— 
do you have any recollection of his activities? 

He was at State College too, I think. Either junior college 
or State College, I’m not certain. 

And that includes most of the people that I have any recol¬ 
lection of at all. And then in the pattern of the congressional 
committee, I will hand you herewith the paper to introduce into 
the record (laughter). [Gives list of EX Club members to Mrs. 
Smith.] 

Of the early members, Dr. S. E. Simmons was a practicing 
physician. Mr. S. J. Lubin was the owner of Weinstock-Lubin. 

Mr. C. H. Brockhagen was with The Sacramento Union . Mr. 

Arnold Waybur was manager of a large farming enterprise by 
Sutter Basin. Mr. H. C. Bottorff was also with The Sacramento 
Union . 

For the faculty at Davis, the EX Club was an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to associate with some keen business and professional 
people. Beyond the essays and the comments thereon, the gen¬ 
eral table conversation was always a stimulating experience. 

As we sat around, usually at a circular table, we faced one 
another and could call back and forth. That was the picture 
as we had our meetings for many years at the Travelers Hotel. 
Then, as indicated, we tried elsewhere. We went to a place 
on Eleventh Street that I can’t recall the name of now, a very 
good restaurant for a little while. We went to some Chinese 
place, and in those years, the practice was for the other 
members of the group to dine together and then adjourn to the 
Shields’ home at 2003 Twenty-third Street, just below T, where 
Mrs. Shields would serve cake (that was too rich for the mem¬ 
bers) and coffee (laughter). 
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Storer: 


Smith: 


Proebsting: 

Storer: 
Proebsting: 

Smith: 

Proebsting: 
Storer: 


Storer evidently went in at the end of 1931. Proebsting 
was in England, and Robbins invited Storer to attend because 
the speaker (it may have been Fred Evans) was to discuss some 
aspect of the out-of-doors and conservation. It was the prac¬ 
tice in the club for the presiding officer, who incidentally 
was the next-previous essayist, to invite a visitor to comment 
if he chose to do so. And I apparently ad-libbed at some 
length on a subject that was rather close to me with the con¬ 
sequence that very shortly I was invited to join the group. 

A question that 1 s occurred to me in my readings of the papers, 
is the result of the constant theme through the Judge’s writings 
which was optimism. He states his faith in the evolution of 
nature and the world towards goodness and justice, and says 
that everything we do is just a part of this evolution. And, 

I wondered if he always exhibited this optimism in everything? 

He did, and it was amazing to some of us, because as a judge 
he was constantly exposed to the seedy side of society. But 
it never affected his outlook. He was always full of faith 
in human ways. 

It never tarnished his idealism. 

And that in spite of two or three episodes where trusted 
friends betrayed him. In spite of that he maintained his 
optimistic outlook toward humanity right up to the end. 

He seemed to think that these wrongs or oppressions or un¬ 
fortunate events simply enabled one to reach the other side 
of the event. In other words, to become enlightened if you 
were ignorant, or to be able to reach a victorious end if you 
had been defeated. 

Rise above these things. That was his outlook. 

After we opened the College of Letters and Science on the 
campus (I think it was 1952) , the Judge was apprehensive as 
to whether—oh yes, the veterinary school had also started 
some of these things would detract from agriculture which was his 
main interest over here. And it became my duty over and over 
again to reassure him that in spite of the things that were 
taking place, that agriculture was getting along very well.. 

And, that was true as long as the Judge was alive. The agri-. 
culture on the Davis campus was kept in a well-balanced position 
with the rest of the campus developments. I told the Judge over 
and over again that the acquisition of some of the new enterprises 
on the campus merely added to what the people in agriculture could 
use to their advantage. I’m glad the Judge isn’t around today to 
see what’s happened. 
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Smith: 

That f s what I was going to ask next. What do you think he 
would think of this University master plan and its— 

Storer: 

He would be very much disturbed. 

In the earlier years of the EX Club, Prohibition was 
maintained, and the club had water, tea, and coffee. But 
after certain things transpired, the members at last—the Judge 
was not a party to this—began having a drink before they went 
up to the dining room. One of the favorite ways of deciding 
who was to pay for the libations was to shake for the thirteenth 
ace. This carried on for quite a while. Then, in the later 
years, when we went out to the Judge’s for the annual dinner 
close to his birthday, Mrs. Shields arranged to have a caterer 
supply the meal, and the caterer also provided the material for 
one cocktail each, and no more. (Laughter) Some of the boys 
were thirsty for the second, but never had it. 

Smith: 

Were any younger members introduced to the club? There’s a 
letter in the correspondence from Judge Shields to Fred Evans 
in 1946 stating that he’s afraid that they’ve permitted the 
club to grow old and the membership of men had cooled. And, 
there’s some discussion of meeting less frequently—apparently 
from this member. 

Proebsting: 

They did bring in younger members like Pete Knoles and John 
Selden and Gus Helmer. 

Storer: 

We tried Turpy [Turrentine] Jackson, but he didn’t stay with 
it. 

Proebsting: 

That’s right. 

Storer: 

So, there was a little bit of movement in that direction. 

Usually when a member passed away, after a little bit there’d 
be some discussion (one of the members might invite some indi¬ 
vidual as a guest for the rest of the group to look him over)• 
And then if he met the approval of the group, he would be in¬ 
vited. And he wouldn’t necessarily accept. 

Proebsting: 

There was an effort to have a variety of occupations repre¬ 
sented. There was a diversity of background, and always a di¬ 
versity of people. 

Smith: 

There weren’t any actual farmers, were there? Considering the 
interest in agriculture (laughter). 

Storer: 

The Judge farmed by proxy with his dairy. But they got some 
farm aspect by listening to Robbins and Proebsting. 
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Proebsting: 

Robbins was eatin' the dirt— 

Robbins had a great feeling for the actual farm and the 
farmer. He actually grew sugar beets on the side for some 
years. 

Storer: 

And he was in very close touch with the farmer. He was a 
very frequent speaker at local Farm Bureau meetings. 

Proebsting: 

Of course, my work kept me in very close touch with fruit 
growers throughout the state. 1 had a great many experi¬ 
mental plots in cooperation with them in different areas, 
and I eventually got a small orchard of my own, which also 
was an asset in my classwork. 

Storer: 

The Judge kept reasonably in touch with matters in the field 
of animal husbandry. He had his own herd of dairy cattle. 

But, he would listen—he would visit and talk with some of 
the men in animal husbandry from time to time, so he had quite 
a perspective. I guess agriculture was reasonably represented 

in that way. 

Smith: 

He was extremely interested in the Jersey breed. 

Storer: 

That's right. 

Smith: 

Did this come from his childhood on the farm, or was this 
something he picked up? 

Storer: 

Pretty far back in his life, I think. I don't know when he 
first became interested, but it was quite early. 

Smith: 

Backtracking a little bit—with the EX Club, you said that 
Judge Shields was the primary motivating influence in it. 

Did the original members—were they all his acquaintances he 
asked to get together for the first meetings? 

Proebsting: 

I'm not certain of this, but I rather think this is true. 

Smith: 

And it just stopped abruptly with the Judge's passing? 

Proebsting: 

Absolutely, and never met again. 

Storer: 

Well of course the club did not meet through the year, the 
last two or three years before the Judge passed away. It 
became a little bit o£ a physical difficulty-this -rangement 
of members meeting together downtown and then sporting 
to the Judge's house, you know, for coffee and cake and 
paper. That didn't go too well, and there s one year ere 
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Storer: 

at I only have record of one meeting. We went to Pete 

Knole s house and somebody read a paper, and I don’t know 
whether we went over to the Judge’s place or not. Finally it 

but the l3St three ° r f ° Ur years ’ there was nothing 

but the birthday party. Wasn't that it? 

Proebsting: 

I think we met somewhat later than that. I think it was as 
much as three or four years before the Judge died. But at 
east the last year or two it was a very sketchy organization. 

Smith: 

Was the birthday party that you mentioned put on for the Judge 
by his wife? & 

Storer: 

Yes. Mrs. Shields would engage a caterer, who sent in all 
of the food and the help. The Shields' had a rather nice 
ouse. There was plenty of space in it; there was a large 
living room and adjacent to that a study with a couch and some 
easy chairs, and then a big dining room with magnificent old 
red mahogany furniture, and she had very nice silver and china, 
it was a little bit out of the ordinary when Mrs. Shields set 
up or the EX Club. It was sort of a royal entertainment— 

Proebsting: 

Compared with the Travelers it was a banquet. 

Storer: 

Yes. The Judge would sit at the end of the table, and would 
peck at a little food. He had very small food requirements 
m his later years, but he had a good deal of digestive trouble, 
and I can remember stories about going down once or twice—we 
went down to Joe Quire's home in Berkeley, and I think the 
Sprouls were there at one time. And then there was a report 
sometime later from Mrs. Shields about the Judge saying in the 
middle of the night, "I'm hungry," and she learned to take some 
cake or something to bed and meet these three or four o'clock 
demands. 
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APPENDIX C 

Tracy I. Storer Biographical Notes 
Birthplace 

San Francisco, California, August 17, 1889 

Education 

Elmhurst Grammar School, 1898-1903 
Hayward Union High School, August-October, 1903 
Oakland Polytechnic High School, 1903-1905 
Oakland High School, 1905-1907 

University of California, undergraduate student, August 1908-May 1912; 
graduate student, August 1912-May 1917, 1922-1925 

UC Degrees: B.S., 1912; M.S., 1913; high school teacher’s certificate, 

1914; Ph.D., 1925; LL.D., 1960 

Residences 

San Francisco, California, 1889-1894; Oakland, 1894-1895; Elmhurst, 1895-1912; 
Berkeley, 1912-1922; Davis, July 1923-1973 

Travels 


♦ 


(California, except as noted.) 
Boulder Creek, summer 1897 
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Pacific Grove, summer 1901 

Camp Meeker, summer 1902, 1905 

Irvington, Summer 1904 

Yosemite Valley, July 1907, June 1910 

Bakersfield to Santa Margarita, May-June 1911 

Caliente, Kern County to Mount Whitney and Lone Pine, June-September 1911 

Sacramento Valley, May-July 1912 

Pasadena and vicinity, July-August 1913 

Sisson, August 1914 

Gustine, October 1914 

Yosemite region of the Sierra Nevada, May-November 1915, February and 
April 1916 

El Dorado County, November 1916 
Shoshone, Inyo County, May 1917 

Camp Lewis, American Lake, Washington, September 1917-March 1918 
(military service) 

San Antonio, Texas and Mexican border in New Mexico and Arizona, March 
1918-January 1919 (military service) 

Yosemite region, May 1919 

Pasadena and Los Angeles, June 1919 (Pacific Division, AAAS) 

Mohave, March 1920 

Seattle, Washington, June 1920 (Pacific Division, AAAS) 

Lake Leonard, Mendocino County, September-October 1920, June 1922 

Pacific Grove, May 1921, July 1923 

Fallen Leaf Lake and vicinity, August 1921 

Point Reyes and vicinity, 1922, 1923, 1930 

Southern California via Snelling, Altadena, Imperial Valley, San Diego, 
Riverside, Santa Maria, March-April 1923 

Humboldt County, July-August 1924 

Cobb Mountain, Lake County and Putah Canyon, Solano County, May-June 1925 

Silver Lake, Amador County and Lake Valley, El Dorado County, July-August 
1925 

Southern California via Pacific Grove, Santa Barbara, Sespe, Altadena, 

San Diego, Redlands, Mohave, Tulare, Los Banos, May-June 1926 
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Susanville, Alturas, Surprise Valley, Modoc Lava Beds; Klamath Falls, 

Crater Lake, Medford, Oregon, July-August 1926 

Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, 

Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia (meet¬ 
ing, American Ornithologists 1 Union), West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, June 1-December 28 
1927 

San Diego County, May 1928 (meeting. Cooper Ornithological Club) 

San Bernardino Mountains, June 1928 
Auburn road to Summit, September 1928 
Marysville Buttes region, March 1929 

Yuba Pass road through Sierra City, Lake Center, Quincy to Oroville, 

June 1929 

Modoc region. Red Bluff, Alturas, Lakeview and Klamath Falls, Oregon and 
Yreka, September 1929 

Needles, Clovis, New Mexico, New Orleans, Louisiana, Washington, D. C. (meet¬ 
ing, American Society Mammalogists), Boston, Massachusetts, New York, New York, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Chicago, Illinois, Denver, Colorado (Royal Gorge), Salt 
Lake City, Utah , April 24-June 6,1930 

Sonora, Sonora Pass, Bridgeport, Mono Lake, Markleeville, Ebbetts Pass, 

Lake Alpine, Calaveras Grove Big Trees, July 1930 

Los Banos, Merced County, February 1931 

Yosemite Valley, May 1931 

Rice fields and to Tehama County, May 1931 

San Joaquin Valley, Bakersfield, South Fork Valley, Owens Valley to Bishop, 

Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo Counties, June 
1931 

Marin to Del Norte Counties, July 1931 

Siskiyou, Shasta and Butte Counties, December 1931 

Shasta, Modoc and Lassen Counties, April-May 1932 

Davis, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Palmdale, to Davis, 

December 1932 

Davis, Red Bluff, Eureka, coast of Oregon to Port Angeles, Washington; 

Victoria and Vancouver, British Columbia; southern Canada through Penticton, 
Nelson, Kimberly, Calgary, Banff, Field, Kamloops and return to Vancouver; 
Seattle, Rainier National Park, Portland, Mount Hood loop, Willamette Valley, 
Yreka to Davis, May 26-July 3, 1933 

McArthur, Redding, Ono, Shasta County, July 1933; Redding, Ono, Beegum, 
September 1933 
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European trip, 1933-1934: Davis, December 19, New York, December 24-January 
3; Boston, December 28—29; France: Le Havre, Paris, Toulouse, Carcassonne, 
Nimes, Arles, Nice, January 10-31; Italy: Rome, Naples, Florence, Bologna, 
Milan, February 1-28; Switzerland: Zurich, Bern, Basel, March 1-10; Germany: 
Freiburg i.B. , Munich, Nuremburg, Dresden, Leipzig, Berlin, March 10-April 17; 
Holland, April 18; England and Scotland: London, Oxford, Cambridge, Yarmouth, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Inverness, Keswick, Gloucester, Stratford-on-Avon, Read- 
i n 8 9 Exmoor, Penzance, Plymouth, London, Oxford (Eighth International Orni¬ 
thological Congress), Tring, Canterbury, Rye, London, Southampton, April 19- 
July 19; New York, July 26-August 3; Ithaca, New York; Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Davis, August 5-14 

Shasta County, April 1935 

Sonora, May 1935 

Yosemite Valley via Merced and Big Oak Flat Road, June 1935 
Independence and Mount Whitney region, July-August 1935 
Yuba River, spring 1936 

Alpine Highway near Carson Spur, August 1936 

Washington, D. C. (meetings American Society Mammalogists, American Society 
Ichthyologists and Herpetologists), Albany, New York; Harrisburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Ames, Iowa; Denver, Colorado, 

April 29-June 4, 1937 

Lake Tahoe, Mono Lake, General Grant and Sequoia National Parks, Yosemite 
Valley, July-August 1937 

Los Angeles, October 27-28, 1937 

San Diego, June 1938 

Echo Lake and Convict Lake, Mono County, July 1938 
Lassen Volcanic National Park and Klamath River, July 1939 

Seattle, Washington and British Columbia (Pacific Division, AAAS), June 15- 
July 15, 1940 

Los Angeles and vicinity (Pacific Division, AAAS), June 10-28, 1941 
Alpine Highway and Blue Lakes, Amador and Alpine Counties, August 1941 
Placer County, July 1942 

Denver, Colorado (North American Wildlife Conference); Jackson Hole, 

Wyoming; Logan, Utah, February 1944 

Lake Tahoe region, July 16-25, 1943 

Redding and Northern California, August and November 1943 

Chicago, Illinois (North American Wildlife Conference); New York, and Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, April 21-May 24, 1944 
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Lake Tahoe region, September 1944 
Austin and San Antonio, Texas, August 1945 
Washington, D. C., (five trips) November 1944-June 1946 
Ebbetts Pass, August 1945 

Sonora Pass, Bridgeport, Carson Pass, July 1946 

San Antonio, Texas (North American Wildlife Conference), February 1947 

Washington, New York, Toronto; Ann Arbor, Higgins Lake, Michigan (meetings, 
American Society Mammalogists, American Society Ichthyologists and Herpetol¬ 
ogists); Chicago, August 1-September 5, 1947 

Idaho; Grand Teton, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming; Glacier National 
Park, Montana; eastern Washington; Portland, Oregon, July-August 1948 

Hawaiian Islands, December 28, 1948-January 23, 1949 

New York; Washington; Atlanta, Georgia; northern Florida; New Orleans, Lou¬ 
isiana, February 23-April 4, 1949 

New York and Washington (meeting, American Society Mammalogists), June 12- 
25, 1949 

Salt Lake City, Utah; Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming (meeting, American 
Society Mammalogists); Friday Harbor, Washington, June-July 1950 

Dillon Beach and Bodega Bay, June, August, October 1952 

Grand Canyon, Lake Mead, Arizona; Death Valley, March-April 1952 

Yosemite Valley, May 1952 

Carmel, July 1952 

Trinity County, October 1952 

San Joaquin Valley, Riverside, Los Angeles, January 26-February 9, 1953 
Bakersfield and San Emidigo, Kern County, April 19-23, 1953 

Washington, D. C. ; Virginia, Ithaca, New York City, New York (meeting, Ameri¬ 
can Society Mammalogists); Vermont; Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa; Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 9-July 12, 1953 

Truckee, Sagehen Creek Experiment Station, Nevada City, August 1953 

Trinity County, October 14-18,1953 

Manila (Eighth Pacific Science Congress) and Baguio, Philippine Islands, 
Guam; Honolulu, Hawaii, November 11-December 11, 1953 

Estes Park, Colorado (meeting, American Society Mammalogists), June 9-25, 

1954 

Lake Tahoe, August 23-27, 1954 
Trinity County, September 7-13, 1954 
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Yosemite Valley, November 24-28, 1954 
Mariposa County, May 20-23, 1955 

Los Angeles and San Diego (meeting, American Society Mammalogists), 

June 9-21, 1955 

San Francisco (meeting, American Association of Ichthyologists and Herpetol¬ 
ogists), June 28-July 1, 1955 

Northwest Coast, Mendocino County, August 18-September 1, 1955 
Carson Pass, Alpine County, October 21-23, 1955 

Eben McMillan ranch, San Luis Obispo County; Colorado Desert; San Diego 
February 29-March 18, 1956 

Ann Arbor and Higgins Lake, Michigan (meetings, American Society Mammalo¬ 
gists, American Society Ichthyologists and Herpetologists), June 11-24, 1956 

Guam, Ponape, and Kwajalein, central Pacific Ocean, July 2-30, 1956 

Central Sierra Nevada, October 14-17, 1956 

Pacific Grove, October 24-27, 1956 

Arizona, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, North Carolina, Virginia, Washington, 

D. C., Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, March 2-May 29, 1957 

Mendocino County coast, August 7-9, 1957 

Stanford University (meeting, American Institute Biological Science), August 
25-28, 1957 

Tule Lake, Siskiyou County, January 31, 1958 

Germany, Luxembourg, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
(Twelfth International Ornithological Congress, Helsinki), Scotland, 

England (Fifteenth International Congress of Zoology, London), April 1- 
July 29, 1959 

Colorado Desert, Rancho Miraga, November 1958 

Washington, D. C. (meeting, American Society Mammalogists), New York, 

June 16-July 1, 1959 

Ann Arbor, Michigan; New England; New York, September 22-October 22, 1959 

Southern California Desert, San Diego, Los Angeles, April 2-21, 1960 

Pacific Northwest (meeting, American Society Mammalogists, Tacoma), Van¬ 
couver, Olympic and Rainier National Parks, Washington, June 17-July 16, 1960 

Sierra Nevada: Volcano, Amador County, April 6-7; Auburn to Yuba Pass to 
Quincy, May 23-25; Northwest slope, Susanville to Lake Tahoe, June 6-8; 

Jackson, Sonora Pass, Mammoth Lakes, Ebbetts Pass, July 10-13; Yosemite Valley, 
Mono Lake, Monitor Pass, Carson Pass, September 24-28, 1961 

Honolulu (Tenth Pacific Science Congress), Molokai, Maui, Hawaii, August 11- 
September 11, 1961 
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McMillan ranch, Colorado Desert, San Diego, March 10—27, 1962 


New England (meeting, American Society Mammalogists, Middlebury); Galway, 
New York, Princeton, New Jersey, June 10-24, 1962 * 


Point Barrow, Kotzebue, Nome, Anchorage, Mount McKinley National Park 
Fairbanks, Juneau, Skagway, Alaska, July 8-August 6, 1962 

9 o bU ?n^ qUe ’ NeW Mexico ( me eting, American Society Mammalogists), June 10- 

) -L 7o j 


Northwest coast, September 18-23, 1963 
Southern California, February 11-March 3, 1964 


Lake Alpine, Alpine County, August 25-31, 1964 

Yosemite Valley, April 5-7, 1965 

Lake Alpine, Alpine County, July 21-30, 1965 

Long Beach (meeting, American Society Mammalogists), June 12-16, 1966 

Mount Lassen, July 18-25, 1966 

Lake Alpine, Alpine County, August 1-10, 1966 

Northwest coast, September 16-21, 1966 

Yosemite Valley, October 24-29, 1966 

Southern California, March 18-April 7, 1967 

Yosemite Valley, June 15-17, 1967 

Lake Alpine, Alpine County, August 9-14, 1967 

Northwest coast, September 7-12, 1967 

Mother Lode, Sierra Nevada foothills, April 5-8, 1968 

Fort Collins, Denver, Colorado, June 16-21, 1968 

Carson Pass Road, August 19-24, 1968 

Northwest coast, September 11-14, 1968 

Ann Arbor, Michigan; Schenectady, New York, September 23-0ctober 8, 1968 


Positions held 

Assistant, Department of Zoology, University of California, Berkeley: 
August 1912-June 1914 

Instructor in Summer Session, University of California, Berkeley: June- 
July 1914; June-July 1920; July 1-August 10, 1929 

Assistant Curator of Birds, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of 
California, Berkeley: September 1914-January 1919 [on war leave, September 
1917-January 1919] 
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First Lieutenant, Sanitary Corps, July 1918-January 1919. 

Field Naturalist, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, 
Berkeley, January 1919-June 30, 1923 

Inspector, Foreign Birds and Mammals, Port of San Francisco, September 
1914-September 1917, January 1919-June 1923 

Assistant Professor of Zoology andAssistant Zoologist in Experiment Station, 
College of Agriculture, University of California, Davis, July 1, 1923- 
June 30, 1926 

Captain, Sanitary Corps, ORC, January 1925-1930, 1930-1935 

Associate Professor of Zoology and Associate Zoologist in Experiment Station, 
College of Agriculture, University of California, Davis, July 1, 1926-June 30, 
1932 

Professor of Zoology and Zoologist in Experiment Station, College of Agri¬ 
culture, University of California, Davis, July 1, 1932-June 30, 1956 

Lecturer in Public Health, Berkeley, 1947-1956 

Professor of Zoology Emeritus, and Zoologist Emeritus in Experiment Station, 
College of Agriculture, University of California, Davis, July 1, 1956-1973 


Other Positions 

President, Senior Class, Oakland Polytechnic High School, 1904-1905 
President, Lower Senior Class, Oakland High School, 1907 

Staff Photographer, 1912 Blue and Gold, University of California, Berkeley, 
1910-1911 

Field Assistant, Department of Zoology, University of California, Berkeley, 
May-June 1911 

Field Assistant, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, 
Berkeley, June-September, 1911, May-July 1912 

Reader and Technical Assistant, Department of Zoology, University of 
California, Berkeley, August 1911-May 1912, May-July 1913 

Secretary, Pacific Division, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, May-September 1917 

Secretary, Pacific Coast Research Conference, May-September 1917 

Secretary, California Associated Societies for the Conservation of Wildlife, 
1916-1917 
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Memberships 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1913-1973 
American Ornithologists’ Union, 1922-1973 

American Society of Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, 1927-1973 
American Society of Mammalogists, 1919-1973 

0 

American Society of Zoologists, 1926-1933 

Audubon Association of the Pacific (later, California Audubon Society and 
Golden Gate Audubon Society), honorary member, 1919-1973 

Beta Kappa Alpha, 1912-1921 

Biological Society of Washington, 1921-1930 

California Academy of Sciences, 1915-1973 

California Alumni Association, 1915-1928, 1958-1973 

California Historical Society, 1954-1973 

California State Geographic Board, 1928-1940 

Commonwealth Club of California, 1929-1973 

Cooper Ornithological Club (later Cooper Ornithological Society), 1911-1973 
Delta Omega (Public Health), April 30, 1935-1973 
Ecological Society of America, 1925-1973 

Faculty Club, University of California, Berkeley, 1916-1973 
Faculty Club, University of California, Davis, 1923-1973 
Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal Society, 1931-1973 
Phi Sigma, 1922-1973 

San Diego Zoological Society, 1956-1973 
Save the Redwoods League, ca. 1932-1973 
Sierra Club, 1919-1923 
Sigma Xi, 1912-1973 

Western Society of Naturalists, 1913-1973 
Wildlife Society, 1937-1973 
Wilson Ornithological Club, 1952-1973 
EX Club, December 1931-1961 

Yosemite Natural History Association, September 1952-1973 
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Committee Memberships 

California State Chamber of Commerce, Game Depredations, September 
1930-1931, Fish and Game Study, January 1931-1935 

National Land Use Planning Committee. Technical Subcommittee V, Forests, 
Parks, Recreation and Wildlife Preservation Areas, 1932-1933 

Delegate from University of California to Pacific Science Congress, 

Victoria and Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, June 1-14, 1933 

University of California, Academic and Administrative Committees: Graduate 
Fields of Study in Agriculture, 1928-1931; Rodent and Wildlife Control, May- 
November, 1932; Contributing Editor, Davis campus. Faculty Bulletin, 1932- 
1940; Library, Davis campus, 1932-1947, Chairman, 1945-1947; Range Problems 
and Range Land Utilization Committee, 1933-1973; Microscope Committee, 1940- 
1950; Public Ceremonies, 1947-1950; Vice-chairman, Academic Senate, 1950- 
1953; Chairman, Coordinating Committee, 1950-1953; Chairman, Educational 
Policy Committee, 1953-1954; Vice-chairman, College of Letters and Science, 
May-June 1951; Chairman, Executive Committee, 1951-1952 

Wildlife Administration and Pest Control Relations, December 1933-1973 

Office of Scientific Research and Development, Washington, D. C., Rodent 
Control Subcommittee, November 1944-June 1946 (Committee transferred to 
National Research Council, June 1945) 

American Public Health Association, Western Branch: Committee on Sylvatic 
Plague, October, 1935-ca. 1942; Executive Committee, 1936-1940; in charge 
of program, short course, April 27-30, 1936 

California State Board of Public Health, Vector Control Advisory Committee, 
1949-1951 

Pacific Science Board, National Academy of Sciences, Special Consultant on 
Rodent Ecology, 1955-1963; Principal Investigator (director and editor) 
Pacific Island Rat Ecology Study (Pirate Project) on Ponape, Caroline 
Islands, 1955-1958 
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APPENDIX D 


Tracy and Ruth Storer Lectureship in the Life Sciences 


On September 26, 1960, Professor and Mrs. Tracy I. Storer established a fund 
to support a lectureship in the life sciences. At the time the gift was made, 
the donors wished to remain anonymous, and the fund was known as the Alumni 
Lectureship in the Life Sciences. The terms set forth in a letter to The 
Regents of the University of California read in part as follows: 

...to establish at the Davis Campus of the University of Califor¬ 
nia a visiting lectureship or professorship in the life sciences 
(patterned after the Hitchcock and Sather Professorships at the 
Berkeley Campus), and thereafter to expend the income from this 
fund for the support and maintenance of that position. In addi¬ 
tion to providing for the salary of the holder of the Chair, you 
may, in your discretion, employ such income to pay his traveling 
expenses, the cost of publication of his lectures, and such other 
charges as may be designed to carry out the basic purposes of 
this gift. 

This Chair shall be...held from time to time by such person(s) 
as you may select.... 

It is our aim to serve the University, its faculty and students, 
and the University community at Davis; therefore, we desire this 
trust to be liberally construed to the end that our purposes may 
be fully accomplished.... 

The continued interest of the Storers in the Lectureship resulted in further 
gifts during the next few years. Then, in June 1971 when an additional sub¬ 
stantial contribution was made to the original fund, the Storers were per¬ 
suaded to permit their names to be associated with the gift. Thus on 
July 14, 1971, the name was changed to the Tracy and Ruth Storer Lectureship 
in the Life Sciences. 


\ 
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Storer Life Sciences Lecturers 

Ernest W. Caspari, Professor of Biology, University of Rochester. October 
5-16, 1963. Developmental Genetics. 

Vincent G. Dethier, Professor of Physiology, University of Pennsylvania. 
October 17-31, 1966. Insect Physiology. 

Ernst Mayr, Professor of Zoology, Harvard University. May 7-20, 1967. 

Animal Evolution. 

Alfred S. Romer, Professor of Zoology, Harvard University. April 1-15, 1968. 
Vertebrate Evolution. 

Elizabeth C. Crosby, Professor of Anatomy, University of Michigan. 

November 3-15, 1968. Human Anatomy. 

W. D. Billings, Professor of Botany, Duke University. January 5-18, 1969. 
Plant Ecology. 

Frank Fenner, Director, John Curtin School of Medical Research, Australian 
National University, Canberra, Australia. April 13-23, 1969. Epidemiology. 

A. Frey—Wyssling, Professor of Botany, Eidgenossische Technische Hochschule, 
Zurich, Switzerland. April 5-19, 1970. Plant Physiology. 

Carl L. Hubbs, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, University of California, 
San Diego. November 11-23, 1970. Ichthyology. 

H. L. Kornberg, Professor of Biochemistry, University of Leicester, 

Leicester, England. February 1-12, 1971. Biochemistry. 

Hilary Koprowski, Wistar Institute, University of Pennsylvania. November 22 
December 3, 1971. Virology, Cell Biology. 

George Beadle, University of Chicago, Genetics; and Muriel Beadle, Child 
Psychology. January 17-28, 1972. 

Sterling Hendricks, Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, 
Maryland. May 1—12, 1972. Photobiology. 

George Gaylord Simpson, The Simroe Foundation, Tucson, Arizona. October lb- 
27, 1972. Vertebrate Paleontology. 

Sir Alan S. Parkes, The Galton Foundation, London, England. February 23- 
March 9, 1973. Physiology. 

Peter R. Marler, Director, Field Research Center for Ecology and Ethology, 
The Rockefeller University, New York, N. Y. April 9-20, 1973. Vertebrate 
Behavior. 

George C. Cotzias, M.D., Medical Research Center, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. May 7-18, 1973. Medical Physiology. 

Eugene P. Odum, Professor of Zoology and Director of the Institute of 
Ecology, University of Georgia. November 6-13, 1973. Ecology. 
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Peter Alexander, Director, Tumor Immunology Laboratory, Chester Beatty 
Research Institute, Royal Marsden Cancer Hospital, England. November 12- 
lb, 1973. Tumor Immunology. 

David A. Hamburg, M.D., Reed-Hodgson Professor of Biology and Primatology, 
Department of Psychiatry, Stanford University School of Medicine. March 4- 
15, 1974. Psychiatry. 

Kent V. Flannery, Professor and Curator, Museum of Anthropology, University 
of Michigan. April 1-15, 1974. Geography. 

Garrett Hardin, Professor of Human Ecology, University of California, 

Santa Barbara. November 4-15, 1974. Human Ecology. 

Kenneth J. Carpenter, University Lecturer in Nutrition, University of 
Cambridge, England. March 30-April 9, 1975. Nutrition. 

Murray S. Blum, Professor of Entomology, University of Georgia, Athens. 
April 20-May 2, 1975. Entomology. 
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Press. 

Storer, Tracy I. 

1919 "The fly-catching habit among birds." The Condor 21:125. 

1919 "The California Jay as a bird killer." The Condor 21:214. 

1920 Review of "Life histories of North American diving birds—order 
pygopodes" by A. C. Bent. The Condor 22:45-6. 

1920 Review of "Bird banding by means of systematic trapping" by S. 
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Storer, William (ancestor), 2 
Storer Hall (UCD), 149 

Storer Lectureship in the Life Sciences. See Tracy and Ruth Storer 
Lectureship in the Life Sciences 
Student Health Service (UCD), 180-181RRS 

Students, first UCD graduate. 111 
Swarth, Harry S., 23, 31, 41 

Sylvatic plague. See Plague. See also American Public Health 
Association 

"Synopsis of the Amphibia of California," 
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Tabot, M. W. , 94-95 

Tavernetti, Thomas, 54 
Taylor, Walter P., 23, 29-30 

Teacher’s Handbook for Zoology , 125 

Tevis, Lloyd P., 107, 121-122, 191 

Text-book of Zoology , 113 
Thomas Ranch, 155-157RRS 

Thompson, Emily P. See Reid, Emily P. Thompson 

Tracy and Ruth Storer Lectureship in the Life Sciences, 213-215 

Transportation, early, 16-18 

Travelers Hotel (Sacramento), 197 

True, Gordon H., Jr., 81-82 

Tufts, Warren P., 58, 139, 141, 145 

Turner, Celeste. See Wright, Celeste Turner 


United States Biological Survey. See United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey 

United States Bureau of Biological Survey, 86, 88, 95. See also 
United States Department of Agriculture 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, 134 
United States Department of Agriculture (USDA), 134 

United States Public Health Service, 87 
University Farm School (UCD), 19 

University House (UCD), 140 

University Farm Circle, 183RRS, 187RRS 
University of California, early, 19 
University of California at San Francisco. 

Medical school, 164-165RRS 
University of California Press, 126-127 
USDA. See United States Department of Agriculture 
Usinger, Robert L., 122-123, 126-127 


Vansell, George H., 54 

Vasey, Margery P., 90 

Veihmeyer, Frank, 59, 93 

Vertebrate Zoology, Museum of. See Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 
Veterinary Medicine, UCD School of, 106 
Veterinary Science, UCD Division of, 109 


Wagnon, Kenneth, 94 
Walker, Harry B., 58-59 

Walker, Lieutenant Colonel, 101 
Waltz, Mahala Jane (ancestor), 2 
Ward, Justus, 89 
Warfarin (rat poison) , 90-91 
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Washburn, Oliver, 115 
Webb, Nancy Matthews, 119 

Well Baby Clinic (Davis), 178RRS, 180RRS, 182RRS 
West Berkeley Children’s Clinic, 173-174RRS 
Western Society of Naturalists, 33 

Wildlife Conference (1936), North American. See North American 
Wildlife Conference 

Wildlife control. See Committee on wildlife administration and pest 
control relations 
Wildlife Society, 133-136, 148 
Willits, Emma, 171RRS 
Wilson Bulletin , 74-75 
Wilson, Beryl V. Marshall, 53 
Wilson, Robert N., 81 

Wing, W. P., 86 

Winternitz, M. C., 89 f 

Women’s and Children’s Hospital (San Francisco). See Children s 

Hospital 

Women’s Medical Association, 170RRS 

Women’s Medical School (Philadelphia), 171RRS 

Wood rat, 121, 191 

Woolridge, J. W., 196 

Woolsey, Homer, 145 

World War II, affect on UCD, 100-104 

Wright, Celeste Turner, 79 

Writing, scientific, workshops in, 79-80 


Yellowstone National Park, 133 

Yolo County Health Department, 178RRS, 179RRS 

Yosemite National Park, 12-13, 15, 17-18, 22, 29-30, 41-43 

Young, Herbert A., 108 


Zoological Congress, International, 69 

Zoology, Museum of Vertebrate. See Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 
Zoology, UCD Department of, 52, 54-55, 98-99, 105-111 
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Avrom I. Dickman was born in Buffalo, New York in 1910. He received a 
B.A. degree from Penn State in 1932. He was in sales management for Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society from 1932 to 1970 when he retired. Shortly 
thereafter, he became a volunteer editor in the Oral History Center at the 
University of California, Davis. He is past president of the Friends of 
the Library, University of California, San Diego and of Library Associates, 
University of California, Davis. He lives in Davis, California. 






























































































